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PREFACE 


In the execution o( the present task (which I took over about 
two years ago from liands worthier than mine, but then more 
Ovccupied) some difficulties of necessity occurred which did not 
present themselves to myself when I undertook the volume of 
Elizabethan Literature, or to my immediate predecessor in 
grappling with the peiiod between 1660 and 1780. 

'fhe most obvious and serious of these was the question, 
“What should be done with living auihois?’’ Independently of 
certain perils of selection and exclusion, of proportion and of 
freedom of speech, I believe it will be recognised by every one 
who has ever attempted it, that to mix c' 'imates of work which is 
done and of work which is unfinished is to the last degree un- 
saiisfactory. I therefore resolved to include no living writer, 
except Mr. Ruskin, in this volume for the purpose of detailed 
criticism, though sonic may be now and then mentioned in 
)assing. 

Even with tliis limitation the task remained a rather for- 
nidable one. Tliose who are least disposed to overvalue 
itcrary work in proportion as it approaches their own time will 
itill acknowledge that the last hundred and fifteen years arc fuller 
urnished than either of the periods of not very dissimilar length 
which liavc been already dealt with, 'i’hc proportion of names 
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of the first, or of a verj' high second class, is distinctly larger than 
in the eighteenth centmy; the bulk of literary production is 
infinitely greater than in the Elizabethan time. Further, save in 
regard to the earliest subsections of this period, Time has not per¬ 
formed his office, beneficent to the reader but more beneficent to 
the historian, of sifting and riddling out writers whom it is no 
longer necessary to consider, save in n spirit of adventurous or 
affectionate antiquarianism. I must ask the reader to believe me 
when I say that many who do not appear here at all, or who arc 
dismissed in a few lines, have yet been the subjects of careful 
reading on my part. If some exclusions (not due to mere over¬ 
sight) appear arbitrary or unju.sl, T would urge that this is not a 
Dictionary of Authors, nor a Catalogue of Books, but a Histoiy of 
Literature j and that to mention everybody is as impossible as to 
say everything. As I have r-cvisecl the sheets the old query‘ha.s 
recurred to myself only too often, and sometimes in reference to 
very favourite book.s and authors of my own. Where, it may be 
asked, is ICenelra Digby and Broad Stone oj J-fonour't Where 
Sir .Richard Burton (as gi'cal a contrast lo Digby as can well be 
imagined)? Where Laurence Oliphant, who, but the other day, 
seemed to many clever men the cleverest man they knew ? Where 
John Rosier, who provided food for the thoughtful public two 
generations ago? AVherc Grevillc of the caustic diaric.s, and his 
editor (latest deceased) Iv'lr. Reeve, and Crabb Robinson, and many 
others ? Some of these and others arc ically neiges d'antan ; some 
balfie the hi.storian in miniature by being rebels lo brief and cxacti 
characterisation; some, nay many, are simply ciowdcd out. 

I must also ask pardon for having exercised apparently arbi¬ 
trary disciotion in alternately separating the work of the same writer 
under different chapter-headings, and grouping it with a certain 
disregard of the strict limits of the chapter-heading itself, i think 
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I shall obtain this pardon from those who remember the advantage 
obtainable fiom a connected view of the progress of distinct literary 
kinds, and that, sometimes not to be foregone, of considering the 
wltole work of certain writers together. 

To provide room for the greater pres.s of material, it was 
necessary to make some slight changes of omission in the scheme 
of the earlier volumes. The opportunity of considerable gain was 
suggested in the department of extract—which obviously became 
less necessary in the case of authors many of whom arc familiar, 
and hardly any accessible with real difificu]t\f. Nor did it seem 
necessary to take u]3 room with the bibliogiaphical index, the 
utility of which in my Elizabethan volume I was glad to find 
almost universally recognised. This would have had to be greatly 
more voluminous here; and it was much less necessary. With a 
very few exceptions, all the writers here included arc either kept in 
print, or can be obtained without much trouble at the second-hand 
bookshops. 

'To what has thus been said as to the principles of arrangement 
it cannot be necessary to add very much as to the principles of 
criticism. They are the same as those which I have always en¬ 
deavoured to maintain—lhai is to say, 1 have attempted to preserve 
a perfectly independent, and, as far as possible, a rationally uniform 
judgment, taking account of none but iiteiary characterEtics, but 
taking account of all characteristics that are literary. It may be, 
and it probably is, more and more difficult to take achromatic views 
of literature as it becomes more and more modern; it is certainly 
more difUcult to get this achromatic character, even where it exists, 
acknowledged by contemporaries. But it ha.s at least been my 
constant effort to attain it. 

In tlie circumstances, and with a view to avoid not merely 
repetition but confusion and dislocation in the body of the book, 
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I have thought it belter to make the concluding chapter one of con¬ 
siderably greater length than the corresponding part of the 
Klizabethan volume, and to reserve for it the greater part of what 
,nay be called connecting and comprehensive criticism. In this 
will be found what may be not improperly dcbcribecl from one 
point of view as the opening of the case, and from another as its 
summing up—the evidence which justifies both being contained 
in the earlier chapters. 

It is perhaps not improper to add that the completion of this 
book has been made a little difficult by the incidence of new 
duties, not in themselves unconnected with it.s subject. But I 
have done my best to prevent or supply oversight. 

[DiH&nih&y 1805,) 


NOTE TO EIOIITU EDITION 

III ;his, ii.-in nil ihc picvion.s reprints of ihc pitNcni volume. coirechoiN 
and ncldilioiib have been cr.icfully made, with f'le objeel noL meiely of 
obliieraung mi-'takei (or fxpicssionb now inapplicdilo), bul of rompleiing 
Ihe \ie\v of ihe snbjecl, b}' lecoul, howevei biief, of wiiiei'i who. ilioiigli 
dei'lnilcly belonging In Lhe niiy-.t—Mlh ccnniry b} disiingii'.'lied woib, ouLiived 
Uie year 1900. 'I’he poinL of view ol ilio Cuneluiioii. and indeed of Lhe 
whole book, as of a survey of tlie liieiatiue of the cenLuiy, lakcn at ris close, 
and not disiractcd by aitenlion to later developments, or declensions, lia<- 
been "leadily maiiilained. 


{Sepiithber 1912.) 
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Tite period of Engll&li literary hEloiy wliicli is dealt with in the 
openint^ part of the present volume includes, of necessity, among 
its most illustrious names, not a few whose work will not be the 
subject of formal discussion here, because the major part of it was 
done within the scope of the volume which preceded. Thus, to 
mention only one of these names, the most splendid displays of 
Burke’s powor~ihe effoits in which he at last gave to mankind 
what had previously been too often devoted to paity—date from 
this time, and even from the later part of it; vliilc Gibbon did 
not die till 1794, and Horace Walpole not till 1797. Even 
Johnson, the type and dictator at once of the eighteenth century 
in literary England, survived the date of 1780 by four years. 

Nevertheless the beginning of the ninih dicade of the centmy 
did actually correspond with a real change, a real line of demar¬ 
cation. Not only did (he old vliters drop off one by one, not 
only did no new writers of ulicrly distinct idiosyncrasy (Burns 
and Blake excepted) make their appearance till quite the end of it, 
but it was also marked by the appearance of men of letters and 
of literary styles which annouiK'cd, if not very distinctly, the 
coming of changes of the most sweeping kind. T-Taid as it may 
be to exhibit the exact contrast between, say. Goldsmith and men 
like Cowper on the one side and Crabbe on the other, that 
contrast cannot but be felt by every reader who has used himself 
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in the very least to the eou'^idcration of literary cliiToienecs. And 
as with individuals, so with kinds. No siJecial pioduetion of 
these twenty j'cans may be of the highest value; but tiiere is a 
ceiiain idiosyncrasy, if only an idiosyncrasy of tiansition—an 
uiilikcness to anything that comes before, and fo anything, 
unless diiectly imitated, that comes after—which is equally dis¬ 
tinguishable in the curious succession of ])oetical satires from 
Poier Pindar to the Afiti-Jacohhi, in the Icrror-and-mysteiy novels 
of the school of Mrs. lladcliffc and Aloitk r.ewis, in the large, 
if not from the literary point of view exttemely noLcworihy, depart¬ 
ment of politics and economics which in vat tons ways employed 
the pens of writers so different as Moore, Young, Godwin, 
Priestley, Horne 'I'ooke, Cobbett, and Paine. 

Giving poetry, as usual, tbc precedence even in the most 
unpoetical’periods, we shall find in die font names already ciU'd— 
those of C'rabbe, Cowper, Blake, and Burns—exanqdcs of winch 
even the most poetical period need not be ashamed. Tn what 
may be called the absolute spirit of poetry, the nescio quid which 
makes the greatest poets, no one has ever surpassed Burns and 
Rlake at their hc.st; though the perfection of Burns is limited in 
kind, and the perfection of Blake still more limited in duration 
and susiaiaed force. Cowper would have been a gicat poet, of 
the second class at any time, and in some times might have 
attained the first. As for Crabbe, he veiy seldom has the absolute 
‘spirit of poctiy just mentioned ; but tlic vigour and the distinction 
of his vei'se, a.s well as his wonderful faculty of observation in 
rendering scene and character, are undeniable. And it is not 
IDerhaps childish to po'nl out that there is something odd and out 
of the way about the poetical caiccr of all these poets of the 
transition. Cowper’s terrible malady postpones bis fiist cffijrl.s in 
song to an age when most poets arc losing their voices; Ciabhe, 
beginning brilliantly and popularly, relap.ses into a silence of nearly 
a quarter of a century before breaking out with greater iiower ami 
skill than ever; Burns runs one of the .shortest, if one of the most 
brilliant, Blake one of the longest, the strangest, the most inter- 
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miueiu, of poetical caicers. Not is it suj^eriliious to draw atten¬ 
tion furtlicr to the fact tnat vJt(.n wc leave tliis little company— 
at the bi-fit august, at the worit mote than respectable—we drop 
suddenly to the (lattcst and most hopeless bog of pocsiless \eibc 
that lies art) where on tJie map of England’s literature. Passir.g 
fiotn the ethereal music of the Scottish, ploughman and the Engliali 
painter, from Cowper’b noble or gentle thought and his accom¬ 
plished versification, from Crabbe’s manly \igour and his Rem¬ 
brandt touch, we find nothing, unless it be the ingenious but not 
sUictly poetical burlesciuc of the Wolcots and the Lawrences, till 
we come to tlie diivel of Ilayley and the drouth of Darwin. 

Of ihe quartette, William Cowper was by far the oldubt; the 
other three being contemporaries within a few years. He was 
horn on adili November 3731 at Gieat Rcrkhainpstead. His 
lather was a clergyman and a royal chaplain, his mother one of 
the Norfolk Donnes. Her early death, and that school discom¬ 
fort which afterwards found vetil in Tlrod/iiam, appear to have 
aggravated a naiuial melancholia; though after leaving West¬ 
minster, and during his nominal studies at botlr branc’’.os of the 
lav, he .socnis to have been cheerful enough. Ho\/ what should 
have been the making of his fortune,—his apipoinlmcnt as Clerk 
of the Journals to die Houbo of Lords,—not unassi.stcd by leligious 
mania, drov'e him through sheer ncivousness to attempt suicide, 
is one of the best known things in English litciary biography, as 
indeed are most of the few events of his sad life,—-owing partly to 
his own charming letter.s, paitly to the biographies of Southey 
and others. Id is latest days were his unhappiest, and after years 
of moic or less complete lo.s.s of reason he died on aylh April 
1800. 

It lias been said that Cowper did not take to wniting till late 
in life. He had had literary friends—Churchill, Lloyd, and 
others—in youth, and must always hav’’e had literary sympathies; 
but it was not till he was nearly fifty, nor till the greater part of 
Iwcnly years after his first mental seizuic, that he attempted com¬ 
position at the instance of hi.s friend Newton and the Unwins 
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Beginning wilh hymns and trifles, he before long underiook, at 
this or that per'^oii’s suggestion, iongi,r poems, sne.li as 'I'i-uth. 'I'/ie. 
J^rogTt’Ss of tlrror^ and /^lr/> 0 'i/ula(t 07 i, wliic-h’vere fmi.slicd by lySr 
and pubh-shed next 5 car, to be followed by the still better and 
more tamous Task, suggested to him by f-ady Auslcn. 'fins 
appealed in 17^5, and vvas very popular. Ide had alicady begun 
to translate Homer, nhich oceupied him for the grealer ]5aiL oJ 
seven years. Nothing pci haps settled him more in tlie public 
affections than “John (lilpin,” ihe subject of whit'h he :ilso owed 
to I^ady Austen; and he continued to write occasional pieces of 
exquisite accomplishment. Almost the last, if not actually the 
last, of these, written just before the final obscumlion of hi.s 
faculties, was the beautiful and terrible “ Castawa},” an avowed 
allegory of his own condition. 

Cowper, even more than most writers, deserves and rctiuiles 
consideration under rhe double aspect of mutter and form. In 
, both he did much to alter the generally acccpiod conditions of 
English ]-)oeLryj and if his formal services have peihafis jcceivcd 
less attention than they merit, his rnvticrial achievements have 
never been denied. Ilis (lispo.sitioii— in which, l)y a common 
enough contrast, the blacke.st and most liopeless niclrmdioly tvas 
accompanied by the raeriicst and most jtlayful liuniour—leflcctod 
itself unequally in his verse, the lightci side chieny being exhibited. 
Except in “ ihc Ca.sia\\ayanci a few —not many—of the hymn.s, 
Cowper is the very reverse of a gloomy poet, l-fis amiability, 
however, could also pass into very strong nioial indignation, and 
he endeavoured to give voice 10 thi.s in a somcwliat novel kind of 
satire, more serious and eauicsL than tliat of Po]te, much loss 
political and personal than that of Dryden, liginer and niore 
restrained than tnal of the Elizabethans. lli.s own iinw'Orklly 
disposition, togethci with the excessively ictircd life which ho had 
led since early manhood, rather damaged the chances of Cowjier 
as a satirist. Wo always feel that his censure w'ants actuality, 
that it is an exercise rather than an experience. 11 is effort.s iu it, 
however, no doubt as.si-jtcd, and wore us.si^ted by, that alteration 
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of tho fiir>hif)nni)le i’opinn couplet ^\hich, aftc'v the exainplc i)art]y 
of Cluirchill unci with a considcj'ablc rcinrn to ]l)iyden, he 
altemptqcL made popiilnr, and handed on to the next generation 
to dis-Eoijc jet further. 'I’his couplet, paralleled by a not 
wholly di'i.'iiinilar refashioning of blank verse, in which, though 
not deserting ^Lilton, he beat out for himself a scheme quite 
different fiom T'homson’s, perhaps show at their best in the 
dcscrijitivc matter of The. Task and similar poems. It was in 
these that Cowper chiefly displayed that faculty of “bringing 
back the eye to the object” and the object to the eye, in which 
he has been commonly and justly thought to be the great English 
restorer. bong before the end of the Eli/.abethan period, poetical 
observation of nature had ceased to be just; and, after substituting 
for justness the wildest eccentricities of conceit, it went for a long 
time into another ejctreme—that of copying and recopying certain 
academic convciitionaliiics, instead of even attempting the natural 
model. It is not true, as Wordsworth and others have said, that 
l^rydcn himself could not draw from the life. He could and 
did; hut his genius was not specially attracted to such drawing, 
his subjects did not usually call for it, and his readers did not 
want it. It is not true that Thomson could not “see” ; nor is it 
true of all his contemporaries and iimraediate followers that they 
were bund. But the eighteenth century had slipped into a fault 
winch was at least as fatal as that of the Idealist-impressionists of 
he scvenlccjith, or as that of the Rcalist-Fmpressionists of our 
'iwn time. The foimcr neglected universality in their hunt after 
leisonnl conceits ; the latter neglect it in the endeavour to add 
'uthing to rigidly elaborated personal sensation. The one kind 
utstrips nature; the other comes short of art. Erom Drydon to 
ilowjicr the f:mli was diffei-ont from both of these. It neglected 
pe personal impr'cssion a.nd the attention to nature too much. 
,t dared not irrescnt either witlioul stewing them in a sauce of 
^toclt ideas, stock conventions, stock words and phrases, which 
-equally missed the unbensal and the particular. Cowper and 
the other great men who wci'c his contemporaries by publication 
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if not by Ijirlli, :iCL to \voik to cmc tin's f.nill. I’bt'ii llic Vv'i.nko'ii 
of iheni (Quid r.cvti have; boon i^uilly of such a i):niSU';o as lIuU 
fitmoLis one whicli Conyi'cvc (;is clover a man as aii)) wrote, ami 
which Johnson (as clever a man as any) admired. 'I'he soniiment 
v\ hich actiaited them was, if we ma\ iruMi (,'olei-idL;e’s account (if 
J 3 o)er or Ilowycr, the famon-^ tyinnl of Chii.sl’.s llo.ipilal, well 
clifj'uscd. “‘Nymi)h,' boy? Von moan \our mii.seb dauLj;hLer,” 
puts in a somewlnit biiital and nar-ow foim ihc; (‘oin'clion which 
the time needed, and which IIksc tour in thoii difforont ways 
api'ilied. 

We have aheady glanced at the way in wiiieh flow per ai)]iiird 
it in his laigcr jjoem.s : he did it equally well, aiid [)eiii:q)s more 
tellingly, in his sinalicr. The day on which a pc'cl of no mean 
pretensions, one belonging altogether to ihe ii])j)er clas;,e.s of 
English society, and one who-se lack of univeisiiy educalion 
mattered the less because the univensities woiv; just then tif tk.cii 
nadir, dared to write of the snake he killed 

“And lai'vght him novel to come thcie no luoic ” 

was an epoch-making day. Swifi would have dime it; but Swift 
was in many wav's a voice crying in the wilderness, and Swift was 
not, sliictly speaking, a poet at all. J’.yrom would have done it ; 
but Ilyrom was emphatically a minor pocl. Cowper could -at 
Ica'Jt in and for his day—boast the major afilaliis, and C.’owiier 
did not disdain vernacular truth, lie never could have been 
vnilgar ; there is not in the whole range of Ivngiish literatnic cpiite 
such a gentleman in his own way as Cowper. Jlut he has esca])eel 
almost entirely from the genteel style—from the notion of things 
as below the dignity of litenature. 

His prose in tliis respect is at least equal to lii.s ver.se, Ibougb, 
as it was known much later, it has greater Lcncloncy than influmiee. 
Ail good critics have agiced that his leitcis are not siir[ia.s;ie(l, 
pcihaps not suipassablc. lie has moie freedom than (bay; he 
has none of the coxcombry oi Walpole and I’.yron : and th.erc i<- 
no iifth name that can be pul even into competition with him. 
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Ivasc. conecuics^, f:u;ihiy ol' c\pres''iou, freedom fiom convonLion 
wilhin his rarv^e, haunony, iruLli to nauuc, luitli to art:—these 
things meet in tlie hapless lechiseof Oiney as they IiaJ not met 
for a century—pel haps as they liacl never mot- -in Engli'ih epistles. 
'I'lic one thing that lie ^vanlccl was strength : as his madness was 
nielanelioly, not raving, so was his sanity mild hnt not Liiuuipliant. 

George Crahbe wiii threc-and-twenty years younger than 
Cow'per, ha\ing been born on Cliri.^lmas ICvo 175.1. J^ut his first 
publication, The. Library., the .sncccss of which was due to the 
generous and quick-sighted patronage of Burke after the poet 
had wrestled with a hard jouth, coincided almost e.vactlN with the 
fust appearance of Cowper, and indeed a little anti('ipatcd it. 
The Village appeared in 1783, and The A'e 7 :i<T(T^:>' in 1785, and 
then Ciabhc (who had taken orders, had been inst'LUtcd to 
livings in tlie East of England, and had intiriied, after a long 
cngagcnicnt, his first love) was silent for two and twenty jears. 
He began again in r<So7 with llic Tarish Te^isfer. The Bnroii^h^ 
his greatc.si work, appeared in 1810. Shifting from the East 
of England to the West in 1813, he spent the last twenty years of 
hi.s long life at 'Frowbridge in Wilidrire, and died in 1S32 at the 
ago of sovent}-eight. 

'I'he c.xlcrnal (and, as will be presently remarked, something 
more than the external) uniformity of his work is great, and its 
external conformity to the ti adit ions and expectations of the time 
at which it first appeared i.'; almost greater. A hasty judgment, 
and even one which, though not hably, is not very keen-sighted, 
might sec little difference Irotwecn Crahbe and any poet from 
Pope to Coldsinith except tlie innovators. Ho is all but constant 
to the heioic couplet—the Spenserian introduction to The Birth 
of T/LUtery, the variou.sly-gioupied octosyllabic quatrains of 
Reflect io?is. Sir Eustace G?’ey, The Hall if Justice., and TFou/au, 
with a few other deviations, being inciely islets among a wide sea 
of rh5”ined decasyllabics constituting at least nincteen-iwenticihs 
of the poet’s outpouiing. ^Moreover, he was as a rule constant, 
not merely to the couplet, but to w'hat has been called the shut" 
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conplci- —the couplet moie or less rh^idly conniu'd Lo jlsolf, miuI 
not o\criaijpiiig. Ikii he c^d soinelimc;, ovorhij), iinu CMtlier in 
fealty lo Drydcn, or from a secrci feeling of the ciaving for freedom 
which his more lawless couLerapoiarics expressed in oilier ways, 
he revelled lo the Drjdeninn Iriplcl and Alexandrine on which 
Pope had frowned. In Ciahbe’s couplcl. loo, iheie is scmielhing 
which distinguishes il from almost all others, 'I'his something 
vaiies very much in appeal. It is somelimes, nay, too often, a 
rather ludicrous something, posse.s^jirg a .sort of awkwaid prosaic 
“flop,’’ which is excellently caiicalnrcd in Rejrc/n/ jlifdre.'Hics. 
But it always shows signs of a dc.sire to thi-ow the emphasis with 
more variation than the ic\ uniforinily of the Po[)ian cadence 
admitted; and it is sometimes curiously cffeclive. 

Crabhe’s position, independently of the stiange gap in his 
publication (which has been variously accounted for), is not a 
lutle singular. 'J'he greater and the belter part of his woik was 
composed when the Romantic revival was in full swing, but it 
shows little or no trace of the influence of that revival in versirica- 
tion or diction. Ilis earliest attempts do indeed show the same 
reaction from Po]ic to Drydcn (of whom we know that lie was an 
eager student) which is visible in Cowper and Churcliill; and 
throughout his work, both earlier and later, there is a riith]c.ss 
discarding of conventional imagery and a stern attention to the 
realities of scenery and character. J5ut Crubbe has none of the 
Grace of the new dispensation, if he has some glimpses of its 
Law. Pie sails so close to the wind of poetry that he is .some¬ 
times merely prosaic and often nearly so. His conception of life 
is anti-idealist almost to pessimism, and he has no faric)'. ddie 
"jewels five words long” are not Ins : indeed there clung lo liim a 
certain obscurity of expression which Johnson is said to have good- 
naturedly smoothed out in his first work to some extent, bnl from 
which he never got quite free. The cxtravagrinccs as well a.s the 
graces of the new poetry were quite alien from him ; its exotic 
tastes touched him not; its love for anliquity (though he knew 
old English poetry by no means ill) seems lo have left him 
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wholly coicl. 'I'lie ;inxic-lies and suffciings of lower and niiddle- 
cla'is life, die “naluml death of love” (which, diere bocms some 
reason lu loar, he hatl cxpciicnccd), the coininon English countiy 
scenery and society of his lime—these were his subjects, and he 
(leak with them in a fa=-hion the niailciy of which is to Uiis day 
a joy to all compefent readers. No wriLcr of his time hatl an 
iarlnenre winch so made for truth pure and simple, yet not 
nnloiichcd hj-the necessary dispiosingprocesses of art. For 
Crabbe is nor a mere realist; and whoso considers him as such 
lias not apprehended him. But he was a realist to dris extent, 
diat he always went to the model and never to the pattern¬ 
drawing on the Academy wads. And that was what his time 
needed. His genetal characteristics are extremely unifoim : even 
the cxtcinal shajic and internal subject-matter of his poems arc 
almost confined to the shape and matter of the verse-tale. He 
need not, and indeed cannot, in a book like this, be dealt with at 
much length. But he i.s aveiygrcat w'ritor, and a most impoiLant 
figure at this turning-point of Engli.sh literature. 

Yet, however one may .sympathise with Cowper, however much 
one may admire Crabbe, it is difificuH for any true lover of poetiy 
not to feel the sense of a “ Pisgah sight,” and something more, of 
tire promised land of poetiy, in passing from these waiters to 
William Blake and llobert Burns. Here there is no more allow¬ 
ance neces.saiy, except in the first case for impelfection of accom- 
l.ilislmient, in the second for shortness of life and comparative 
narrowness of range, d’hc quality and opportuneness of poetry 
are in each case undeniable. Since the deaths of Herrick and 
A^aughan, England had not seen any one who had the finer l)iical 
gifts of the poet as Blake had them. Since the death of Dunbar, 
Scotland had not scon such strength and intensity of poetic genius 
(joined in this case to a gift of melody which Dunbar never had) 
as were shown by Burns. 'Fhere was scarcely more than a 
twelvemonth between their births; for Blake was born in 1757 
(the day ap])cars not to he known), and Burns in January 1755. 
But blake long, outliv^ed Bums, and did not die till 1828, while 
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Burns was no more in July lyijf*. Neiihci tlic Imiii, life noi the 
short one provided any oveius whicli clL'inaiul c iiionn'Iing hue. 
Both poets were rather foitunatc in their wives, thou;j,li Blake 
clave to Catherine Boiichci more con-itnntK tliaii Burns to his 
Jean. Neither was well jnovided wiili this woi d'^ ‘.’oods ; Bums 
wearing out his shoit life in difficulties as laiiner and a.-, evci.sc- 
man, while all the piety of biogia])h,ers has leli it ‘■annething of 
a mystery how Blake got through his long life with no better 
resources than a few very poorly ]iaid private commissions for his 
works of design, the sale of hi.s hand-made books of poetry and 
prophecy, and such occasional employment in engraving as his 
unconventional style and his still more miconventional habits and 
tcm]3er allowed him to accept oi to keep. In some respects 1 lie two 
were different enough according to commonplace standards, less so 
perhaps according to oiheis. The forty >ears of Bums, atid the 
more than seventy of Blake, were equally passed in a rapture : l>iu 
morality has less quarrel with B’ake, who wa^. essentially a “God- 
intoxicated man” and spent his life in one long dream of ait 
and piophecy, than wiih Burns, wh.o was genemliy in love, and 
not unfroquenily in liquor. But wo need no more eilh.er of 
antithesis or of comparison; the jiiirely literary matter calls us. 

It was in —a date which, in iLs closc aiipio.ximation to 

the first appearances of Crahbe and Coviier, makes the literary 
student think of another gioup of fust appcaraneo.s in ilie eaily 
“eighties” of the sixteenth century fore.ihaduwing the out¬ 
burst of rdizabelhan literature—that IJlake’.s fust book appeared. 
Ilis Poetical Sketches, now one of the rniest volumes of Jhiglish 
poetry, was primed by subscription among a literary coterie who 
met at the house of IMr. and Mrs. Mathew ; but the whole edition 
was given to the arahor. I-le h.ad avowedly taken little or no 
trouble to correct it, and the text is ncaily as corrupt as that of 
the Sifpjilucs; nor does it seem that lie took any trouble to make 
it “go oft,” nor that it did go off in any ajqircciable manner. 
Yet if many cars had then been ojicn to true poetical music, some 
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not, iib lui^ l)i;en bind, been heard since the deaths ol l luiu.k rnid 
'',’ai'L;linn. "J'he ineriL of the contents ii niicf}ual to a dep,i'eo not 
to be accounted for by tlio mere neglect to jirenare crucfully for 
presS; and the inlluence of Ocs^nn i^, as tbrougliout iUake’ts ^\ork, 
much more pioininent for evil than for good. Bui the chaotic 
i)lay of Edii^ard 'he Tiimi is not mere Elizabethan imitation : and 
at least ha.lf a dozen of the songs and lyrical ju'eces are of the 
mo.'A exquisite quality—snatches of Shakespeare or Fletcher as 
3 hrd:e,s[)carc or Fletcher might have written them in Blake's time, 
dbe finest of all no doubt is the magnificent Alad Song.” But 
others—‘‘J-Tow sweet 1 roamed fiom Field to Field” (the most 
eighteenth centuiy in manner, lint showing how c\en that manner 
could be sticngthened and sweelcrted); “iM> Silks and Fine 
Array,” beautiful, but more like an Elizabethan imitation thttn 
most; “Memory Hither Come,” a piece of ineffable melody— 
these are things which at once showed Blake to be fiee of the 
very fit si company of poets, to be a poet who for real essence of 
poetiy excelled everjlhing the ccntniy had }Ci seen, and cvetj'- 
thing, ^Yilh the solitary excei^tion of the J^yrical Ballads at its 
extreme end, that it was to see. 

Cnfortiinatcly it ivas not by an) means as a poet rh:it Blake 
regarded himself. He knew that he was an artist, and he thought 
that lie was a prophet; and for the rc.sl of his life, deviating only 
now and then into engraving as a mcic bieadwiniier, he devoted 
himself to the joint cultivation of these two gifts, inventing for 
the purpose a method or vehicle of publication excellently suited 
to his geniu.s, hut in other respects hardly convenient. This 
method was to execute text and illustrations at once on copper¬ 
plates, which wore then treated in slightly dilferent fashions. 
Impressions worked off fiom these by hand-press were coloured 
by hand, Blake and his wife executing the cntiie ]')roccss. In 
this ftshion were produced tlic lovely little gems of literature and 
design called Sonyas oj Innocence (t/<S 9) and Songs of Experie/'ce 
(1794); in this way for the most part, bnt with some niodifica- 
tion.s, the vast and formidable mass of the so-called “Prophetic” 
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iitjoks. 'Willi ihc iini'-lic (-,ii;iluiLi of illiiku s\c :iu; n(;l liL'n^ roi'- 
CLincd;, bviL 11. iri [iciniisMlilc to u-iiuiik Lliiil they icscuiblo. Iris 
literary qualities -vrilh a clo^eiK'hS whirl) at once t\q)Iain;i and is 
i.'xplnincd by their sliangcly coinbiiieil nieilnni of inodurtion. 
d’hat Blake was not eriiirely sane lias iu;\er been doubted exrojit 
by a few fanatics of m\sticism, who seem to think tliat the denial 
of complete sanity iiipdiis :i ronii)lelo denial of i;eniiis. And 
though he was never, in ilie coinnion |>!irase, inciqiable of man¬ 
aging” such very modest affairs as weic liis, the defect iqipeais 
most in tlie obsvinato fashion in wliich lie refused to petlert and 
co-ordinate his wodc. Tie could, when lie chose and would give 
himself the trouble, dtaw quite cxcpiisilcly; aud he always diew 
with marvellous vigour and iiuagination. Ihil he would ofn.u 
permit hini'^clf faults of drawing quite inexplicable and not veiy 
tolerable. So, too, though he liau the llnest giii of litciary ex- 
pressiouj he chose often to babble and still oftener to rant at large. 
JZven the of In/ioceacc aiui JLxpdricnu —de.spile Iheir double 

charm to the eye aud the car. aud the presence of such things as 
the famous ‘‘Tiger,” as the two “Intiodiiclions” (two of 1 Hake’s 
best Lhing.s), and as “'I'he Idi'lc (lirl Lo.sl ”—rdiow a ceil.'iin 
poetical declension from the highest heights of the Fochni} 
SkrJehes. The ])oet is no longer a poet pure .and simple; he has 
got purpose.s and ine.ssagcs, and these partly .sLi-anglc and partly 
render turbirl ihc clear and sponlancon.s jets of poetry wliirh 
refresh us in the “ Alad Song” and the “Memory.” And after 
the Sofi^s^s Tlake did nor care to pul forth anytliing beaiing the 
ordinary form of poetry. We possess indeed other poctii'al work 
of his, recovered in scraps and fiagnients from ATSS. ; aud some 
of it is beaut'ful. Eut it is as a nilc moic chaotic tlian tlic SkeMics 
themselves; it is sometimes defaced (being indeed mere priv.ate 
jottings never intended for print) by peisonaliiy and co.arsc- 
ness; and it is constantl)' puddled wdih the jargon of I'kike’s 
mystical philosophy, which, borrowing some of it.s method from 
Swedenborg and much of its imagery and nomenclature from 
Ossian, spreads itself unhainpcicd by any form whatever over the 
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ruj[)licLic Dool's. 'Thelifcrnry iiiciiL of ^hu^L; in parL.i oi'tcn very 
high, and Llicir theosophy (foi llint i-. liio single woid foi it) i'a 
not seldom inajciLir. ilut {.k"=:pito the :iucm])ts of some dipei}des 
to evolve a regular syitiT.i from them, students of pliilosopliy as 
Well as of literature aio ne\cr likely to be at much odds as to 
their real c'hai acter. “ l-tavings” they are not, and they are very 
often tiu. rev^-i'se of “nonsense.’' J-hit they are the oik of a 
man who in the fjr.st place was very slighth acquainted with the 
hmiatmc and [inteccdcnis of his subject, who in the second was 
distinctly iKni comfos on the critical, though admirably gifted on 
the creative side of his' brain, and who in ihc thiial had the ill 
luck to fall undet the fullest sway of the Ossianic inriiiencc. To 
any one who loves and admires lllake—and the picsent waiter 
deliberately ranks him as the greate.sl and mosi delectable poet 
of the eighteenth century proper in England, icscrving burns as 
specially Scotch—it iiuisL ahvay.s be templing to say more of him 
than can be allowed on such a scale us the pi’cscnt; but the scale 
must be observed. 

1 'heic i.s all the mote lea.son for the ob.scrvanc.e that Blake 
exercised on the literary Jiiilory of his tiuic no influence, and 
occupied in ii no position. He always had a few faithful fiends 
and patrons who kept liim fiom statvalion by their commis.sions, 
admired liim, Ijclicvcd in him, and did hitn sucli good tuins a.s 
his inten'.ely independent and rallicr irritable disposition w'ould 
allow'. Hut the public had little opportunity of seeing his pictiiies, 
and less of rending hi.s book.s • and though the admiration of Lamb 
led to some u[)j)reciation fiom Sou they and othei^, he was practi¬ 
cally an unread man. This cannot be said of Robert Burns, w'ho, 
bom as was said a 3'CiU or two after IBakc, made his first htciary 
vciiiure three years after him, in 1786. Afost peojilc know that the 
publication, now famous and costly, called “the Kilmarnock 
Edition"’ was originally issued in the main hoi:)e of paying the poet’s 
passage to Jamaica atu^r an unfouunatc jmmh of struggle, and 
latterly of di.isijiation. Na}', even after tlie api.'rcarance of the 
Poctus and their welcome he still proposed to go abroad. He was 
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summoned back to Edinburgh to rcpiitu thcmi, lo ui.ikt, a ('onsider- 
able profit by them, and to be lionised without '^lint by ihe society 
of the Scottish capital, flc then scttlcvl down, iniurying Jean 
Aimour, at Eliisland in Eumfiicsshire, on a small faun and a]>o.VL 
in the Excise, which, when his fanning failed and he moved to 
Dumfries itself, became his only regular means of siippoii. He 
might Itavc increased this eonsidcrahl} by literature ; but as it was 
he actually gave away, or disposed of for trifling ecpiivalenls, most 
of the exouisitc songs which he wioie in his later >ea:s. 'These 
years were unhappy. J-Ie hailed the I’Yeurh kevoliition with a 
pcifcctly innocent, because obviously ignoianl, jacobiiii'jin which, 
putting all other considerations aside, was clcaily improper in a 
salaried oflicial of the Crown, and theieby got into disgiac'e with 
the authorities, and al.so with society in and about Dumfries, His- 
h.abits of living, though their recklessness has been va^ily exagger¬ 
ated, were not careful, and helped to injure bollt liis reputation 
and his health. Before long he biokc down comjilelely, nnd died 
on the first of July 1796, hispoctic.al poweis being to the veiy last 
in fullest perfection. 

Burns’ vrnrk, t\hich even in bulk—its least temarkablc cliar- 
actori.stic—is tcry considerable when his short life and lii.i tin 
favourable education and circumstances aie itxkoned, falls at 
once into three sharply contrasted sections. '’J'hcrc are his poems 
in Scots; there arc the versos that, in obedience partly lo the 
incompetent criticism of his time, pnitly lo a very natural mistake 
of ambition and ignorance, he tried to write in ('onventional 
literary English ; and there is his prose, taking tlrc' form of moic 
or less studied letters. The second class of the poems is almost 
wonhle.'s.s, and fortunately it is not bulky. 'J'he letters arc of 
unequal value, and have been \arinusly estimated. They show 
indeed that, like almost all poet.s, he might, if choice and fate 
had united, have become a very considerable prosc-wriicr, and 
they liave immense autobiographic value. But lliey arc some¬ 
time', and perhaps often, written a.s much in fal.cetlo as the division 
of verse just ruled out; their ariificiality doc.s not take very good 
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models; and t.h(Jr liieraiy aUrnciion is alioacthcr second-tate. 
How far differonl. tlie value of the Scots ])oeiiis is, four generations 
liavc 0)t the whole securely agreed. The moral discoiiifoiL ol 
Principal Shair]:), the academic distaste of !Mr. .Matthew .\ruold 
for a world of “Scotch wit, Scotch icligion, and Scotch drink,” 
and the jiumly indolent and ignorant reluctance of others to 
grapple with Scottish dialect, need not tiouble tlie catholic ciitic 
much. Ttic two fust may be of some use as cautions and chags j 
rlie lliiid may he thrown aside at once. Scots, though a dialect, 
ii not a patoi-j; it has a great and continuous litcratme; it com¬ 
bines in an extraordinary degree the consonant virtues of lilnglish 
and the vowel range of the T,atin tongues. It is true that Hums’ 
range of subject, as distinct from that of sound, wa.s not cxiremely 
wide. I'l c could give a voice to passion—passion of war, passion of 
convivialit}', passion above all of love—as none but the very greatest 
poets ever liave given or will give it; he had also an extraordinary 
command of ^;^v>"i>'iC-painLing of all kinds, ranging from the nicicly 
dcscri])ti\c and observant lo the most intensely satirical. Perhaps 
he could only do llicsc two things—could not be (as he ccnainly 
has not been) philosophical, deeply meditative, clnboiaiely in 
command of the great pobsibihiies of nature, political, moral, 
argumentative. Puat what an “'only ” have we here ! It amounts 
to this, that Burns couid “only” sci/.c, could “only” convey the 
charms of poetical expression to, the more primitive thought and 
feeling of the natural man, and that he could do this suiiromely. 
His ideas are--to use the rough old T.ockian division—ideas of 
sensation, not of reflection : and when he goes beyond them he ia 
sensible, healthy, respectable, but not deep or high. In his o\\n 
range thcieaic lew depths or heights to which he has not soaicd 
Ol plunged. 

That he owed a good deal to his own Scottish predecessors, 
especially to Fergnsson, is not now denied; and liis methods of 
composing his songs arc very difit-ient from those -which a lesser 
man, u.'^ing more academic. lorms, could vcntuie upon without 
!.hc certainty of the charge of plauiarism. We shall never under- 
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stiind Piunis ariglU if '.ve do nol giMsi) the lact that he was a 
“ folk-poet,'" into whom the soul of a poet of all lime and all space, 
had entered. In all times and countiies \\here folk-poctiy has a 
genuine cxhtencc, its forms and evpieshions aie much less the 
property of the individual thanof tl'.e race. 'I'he biisineis of collect¬ 
ing badlads is one of the most difiiculi and duiihuiil, nol lo .^ny, 
dangerous, open Lo the amateur. But it is ccrlaiii that any collet Lor 
who was not a mere simpleton would at once reject as spurious 
a version which he heard in idei'Uically the same tenrrs from two 
different subjects. He would know that they innsL havi' got it 
from a printed or at least written source. Now Ihrms Is, if not 
our only C-xaniiple, our only example of the very first (piality, of the 
poet who takes existing work and hands it on shajicd to his own 
fashion. Not that he was not peifecily comireleni to do witliout 
any existing canvas; while, when he had it, he treated it without 
tire very slightest punctilio. Of some of the songs wliieh ho 
rc.'ihaped into ma.sterpieccs for Jolinson and 'I'liornson he trrok no 
more than the air and measure; of others only the rofiaiu or Lhc 
fuat few lines; of othcr-s again stanzas or parts of stanzas. .But 
everywhere he has stamped the version with sornetliing of his 
own—something thenceforward inseparable from it, and yet clrar- 
acieristic of him. In the expression of ibe tiium])b and desjrrrir 
of love, not sickbed over wiib any ihoaglit as in nrosi modern 
poets, only Calnilus and Sappho can touch rmrtr.s. “Giuen grow 
Lire Tlashes, O,” “Ye.streeir I bad a Pint of Wine,” tire far-ewcil Lo 
Clarinda, and the famous dea.tbbed verses to Jessie Pewars, make 
any advance on thenr impo.s&ible in point of sjronlaneous arrd iirr- 
rerdecting emotiorr; while a thou.sand others (the mttrrber is hardly 
rhetorical) come but litde behiitd, “Willie brew'd a I’or'k o’ 
Maut” in the same way rides sovereign at tire head of a troop of 
Bacchanahair verses; and lire touches of rlretoric arrd couvcruioir 
in “ScoL.s wha hae” cannot spoil, can hardly even injure it. To 
some it really seems that the much praised Hires “To A'lary in 
IJcaverr,” and others wliere the mood is less boisterous, shcrw 
Burns at le.ss advarrtage, not becau.se the kind is inferior, but 
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because ho was loss at lioiuc in it; but it is almost impossible to 
praise too luglily the equally famous ‘‘Mouse.” and some other 
things. It was in this tremendous foicc of natural paihon and 
afioction, and in lii.s simple observation of common things, that 
IJurns’ great lesson for his age and country lay. IN'one even of the 
roformers had dared to ho passionate as yet. In Cowper indeed 
there was no passion except of religious despair, in Crabbe none 
except iiiat of a grim contemplation of the miseries and dis¬ 
appointments of life, while although there was plenty of passion 
in lilakc it had all conveyed itself into the channel of mystical 
drea.ming. It is a little pathetic, and more than a little envious, 
to compare “'Hie Star that Shines on Anna’s lireast,” the one 
a]iproach to passionate exprcs.sion of Cowper’s one decided love, 
with any one of a hundred outbursts of Burns, sometimes to the 
very same name. 

The other division of the Poems, at the head of which stand 
The, foVy Be,q^ars^ Tam d Shaiifcr, and The Holy Fair, exhibit 
an equal power of vivid feeling and cxpicssion witli a greater 
creative and obsenvant faculty, and were almost equally important 
as a coircclivc and alteiativc to their generation. The age was 
not ill cither at drama, at manner.=-painliug, or ar satire; but the 
special kind of dramatic, pictorial, and satiric presentation which 
Burns manifested was quite unfamiliar to it and in direct contra¬ 
diction to its habits and ciotchcts. It had liad a tendency to look 
only at ipmer and middle-class life, to be eonvenuonal in its very 
indecorum, to be ironic, indirect, parabolical. It admired the 
Dutch painters, it had dabbled in the occult, il was Voltairian 
enough; but it had nc\er dared to outvie Teniers and .Steen as 
in Jlii Jolly Beggars, to blend naturalism and diahlerh with the 
overwhelming verve of 'Bam d Shcniter, to change the jejune free- 
thinking of two generations into an outspoken and parlicular 
attack on personal hypocri.sy in religion as in Holy IVillle's Prayer 
and The Tloly Fair. Even to Scotsmen, we may suspect (or rather 
we pretty well know, from tlic way in which Robertson and Blair, 
litime and Mackenzie, w’l ae), thi.s buist of genial racy humour from 
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Lhc /Uius of Kilmarnock must have been somcwlial stall ling; 

and it speaks volumes for lhc amiable author of the Afan oj 
Feeling that, in the very periodical where lie was wont to air 
his mild Addisonian hobbies, he should have waiinly com¬ 
mended the Ayrshire ploughman. 

In a period where we have so many great or almost great 
names to notice, it cannot be necessary lo give the weakest 
writers of its weakest pan more than that summary mention ivhich 
is at once necessary and sufficient to complete the pictuie of the 
literary movement of the time. And this is more especially the 
case with reference to the minor verse of the end of the cigliteenth 
century. The earliest work of the really great men who rc-crcatcd 
English poetry, though in some cases chronologically /;/, is not in 
lhc least of\t. For the rest, it would be almost enough to say that 
William Hayley, the preface to whose Triumphs of Temper is dated 
January 1781, and therefore synchronised very closely with the 
literary appearance of Cowper, Crabbe, and Flake, was one of the 
most conspicuous, and remains one of the most chaiacteristic of 
them. Hayley’s personal relations with the first and last of these 
poets—relations which have kept and will keep his name in some 
measure alive long after the natural death of his verse—were in 
both cases conditioned by ciicumstances in a rather trying way, 
but wore not otherwise than creditable to him. His verse itself 
is impossible and intolerable to any but the student of literary 
histor}', who knows that all things are possible, and finds lhc realis¬ 
ation of all in its measure interesting The heights, or at least 
the average levels, of Hayley may be fairly taken from the following 
quotation:— 

Her lips involuntary catch the chime 

And half aiticulaie the soothing rhyme ; 

Till weary Ihought no longer watch can keep, 

' Bui sinks reluctant in the folds of sleep— 

of which it can only be said that any schoolboy could write it; 
his not infrequent depths from the couplet; — 

Her airy guard prepares liic softest down 

From Peace’s wing to line the nuptial crown. 
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whcie the image of a guardian angel holding Peace A\ith the 
(innness of an Irish housewife, and plucking her steadily in order 
to line a nuptial crown (which must have been a soit of sun- 
bonnet) with the dou n thereof, will probably be admitted to be 
not easily surpassable. Of Haylcy’s companions in song, T have 
been dis])ensed by my predecessor from troubling ni^stlf with 
hrasnuis Darwin, who was perhaps intellectually the ablest of 
them, though the extreme absurdity of the scheme of his JJotati/c 
Garden biought hint, as the leprescntathe of the \\hole school, 
under the lash of the Anti-JacoUn in never-dying lines. Darwin’s 
friend and townswoman, Anna Seward; Airs. IJarbauld, the 
aullior of tl'iC noble lines, ‘‘Life, weVe been long together”—the 
nobility of which is rather in the sentiment than in the expression— 
and of much tame and unimportant stuff; Merry, who called 
him.sclf Della Crusca and gathered lound him the school of 
gosling imitators that drew on itself the lash of Gifford; the 
Laureate Pye; and others who, less fortunate than the victims of 
Canning and Lrere, have suffered a second death in the forgetting 
of tlic very satires in which they met their deserts, can be barely 
named now. Two, however, may claim, if no great pcrfoiinancc, a 
remarkable influence on great performers. Dr. Saycr.s, a member 
of the interesting Norwich school, directly aifecled Southey, and 
not Southey only, by his unrhymed verse; while the sonnets of 
William Lisle Bowles, now only to be read with a mild esteem by 
the fiicndliest ciitic most conscious of the hi.sloric allowance, 
roused Coleridge to the wildest enthusiasm and did much to 
form his poetic taste. To Bowles, and perhaps to one or two 
others, we may find occasion to return hereafter, 

The satires, Irowcver, which have Vjcen more than once 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, form a most important 
featuie, and n perhaps almost more important symptom, of the 
literary state of the time. They show, indeed, that its weakness 
did not escape the notice of contemporaries; but they also show 
that the very contemporaries who noticed it had nothing belter tc 
give in the way of poetry proper than that which they satirised. 
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In fact, one of ihc chief of these satirists, \\'()!(.ot, has Icii a 
considerable mass of not definitely sntiiical woilc which is litilc 
if at all belter than the productions of the aulhorh Ire lampooned. 

'This vciy icmarkable body of saiirical verse, which extends 
from lire RoUiad and the early .satires of Pelev Pindar al the 
cxlrcnrc bc;;,inning of our present lime to the J'’ii-/>>ui{s of Lifcrn- 
ture and the Anii-Jocohbi towards its close, was pauly liieiaiy and 
partly [jolitioal, diverging indeed into other subjects, but kcc])ing 
chiefly to these two and imernrixing them railrei nw.'itricahly. 
The Pursiiils of Lilenitnt'c^ though mainly devoted to lire snliject 
of its ritlc, is also to a great extent ])olitic.al; lire RoUiad :ind the 
Probaiiovary Odes, iniensely political, rvcrc also to no small 
extent literal')’. The chief examples were among the most populai 
literary productions of the time; and though few of them cxcepi 
the selected Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin arc now read, iilinost al! 
the major production.'^ deserve rCcading. 'I’he great defect of 
contemporary satire—that it becomes Iry mere lapse of Lime rinin- 
lelligible—is obviated lo no small extent here by the cioLchel 
(rather fortunate, though sometimes a little tcdioii") which rhesc 
writers, almost without exception, had for elaborate aiinolation. 
Of the chief of them, already indicated moie than once by 
reference or allusioir, some account may be given. 

The RoUiad is tlie name generally given for .sliortness to a 
collection of political satnes originating in die great We.stmiusLer 
election of 1784, when Fox was die Whig candidate. It 
derived its name from a Devonshire sc(uire. Mr. liolle, who was a 
great supporter of Piit; and. with the PoUlical Piciogues, the mock 
Probationary Odes for the laurcateship (vacant by W'iiiteliead's 
dcaili), and the Political Miscellanies, -which closed the scries, was 
diicctcd against the young Prime Minister and his adherents by a 
knot of members of Brooks’s Club, who me identified lailier by 
tradition and assertion than by positive evidence. Sheridan, 
Tierney, Burgoyne, Lord John Torvnshcncl, Brii'ke’s brollii'i 
B-ichr.rd, and other public men irrobably or roilainly conLvilmh'd, 
as did Ellis—a.flei wards to figure so eon,s[)icuuusly in lire <-ame w'ay 
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on tlie oUicr side. J>nl the cl’iei wiilcrs neu; Dr. I.;n.;reiu'e, the 
civiiiiin, n. giciiL fdoird of liiiikc, wlio \v:is in a \v'a\ the ed'ioi; 
Tickell, a gianrison of Addison’s fiicnd and a connection of the 
Shciidnn.s ; and General Richard Fnzpalrick, all Tii-hnicn. d’hc 
various " skits'" of "whirh the book or st'iies is composed shovr con- 
sicleiable hteriir}- bkill, and there is a noii-polilical and extraneous 
iiUero'-t in 'he fact that it cofitains some roiuh'i'i/x lielicvcd to be the 
onl}’, or almost the only, examples of that form written in England 
between Cotton in the seventeenth centuiy and tltc revival of it 
not very many years ago. The fun is often very good fnn, and 
there is a lightnc.ss and brightness about the ver.se and phrasing 
which had been little seen in English since Pr-ioi. But the tone 
is purely peisonnl; there arc no principles at stake, and the book, 
besides being pretty coarse in tone, is a sort of object lesson in 
the niereh" iniiigiring style of ])olitics which had become character¬ 
istic of Eragland under the great seventy years’ reign of the 
Whigs. 

Coarseness and petsonalily, however, are in the JRoUiad refined 
and high-minded in comparison with the work of “Peter Pindar,” 
which has the redeeming merit of being c\cn funnier, with the 
defect of being much more voluiainoris and urrcqual. John 
Woleot vras a Devonshire man, Irorn in l\Iay 1738 at King.sbrjdge, 
or radrci its .^tihrii'b J')odl)iooke, in Devonsliirc. He was educated 
as a physician, and after practi.sing somr time at home w-as taken 
by Sir W'ilii.nm Trelawncy to Jamaica. Here he took orders and 
received a benefice; but when he returned to England after Trc- 
lawncj’s death he iJractically rmfi'ockcd himself and resumed the 
cure of bodies. Although he had dabbled both in letters and in 
art, it was not till 1782 that lie made any nanre : and he did it 
then by the rather unexpected way of writing poetical satires 
in the form of letters to the members of the infant Royal 
Academy. From this he glided into satiic of the po'itical kind, 
which, however, though he was a strong "Whig and something 
more, did not so much devote itself to the attack or sup] tort ot 
either of the "i-eaL parties as to person.al lampoons on the king, 
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hirf family, and his friends. Neiihur Cdiaili^ tluj Second al die 
hands of ATar\e.lI, nor Gcon^o Liu; J’onilli ;iL llie haiuG of Moore, 
received anuhing like the steady Hie of lampoon which Wolcol 
for years poured upon the most haiinlcss and icspeetahle of 
Englidr monarchs. George the 'j'hird had indeed no vices,— 
unless a cciia'n paisimony may be digniiied by Llial name,—hui 
he had many foibles of the kind that i.s more nsefnl to tl;e .salirisl 
than even vice. Wolcol’s extreme coaisenes'-. In's niviality of 
sufjjeci, and a vulgaiity of thought which is fpiite a diir(‘'ent 
thing from either, ate undeniable. Ihit The Lou^iad (a ])OiTect 
triumph of cleverness expended on what die (h-ecks called tliyparo- 
graphy), the famous pieces on George and tlic .\[)ple Dtimiilings 
and on the King’s visit to Whitbread’s JJrcweiy, witli .scoio.s of 
other things of the same kind (the best of all, ])erliap‘i, being the 
record of the Devonshire Piogrcss), c.vhibil inci edible felicity and 
fertility in llie lower kinds of satire. 'This satire IVkilc.ot could 
apply with icniaikable width of range. 1 lis ailistic. satiie.s (and 
it must be admillod that he had not bad la.sle hoie) have been 
noticed. He riddled tlie new devotion to phy.sicnl science in 
the unlucky person of Sir Joseph Hanks; the chief of his literary 
lampoons, a thing which is quite a masLeipiccc in its way, is his 
“ Bozzy and Piozzi,” wherein Boswell and .Mrs. ’’J'hialo are made 
to SLiing in amoebean fashion the most absurd or tlie most 
laughable of their respective icminisccncc.s of Johnson into voiscs 
which, for lightness and liveliness of burlesque reprcsenUiLion, 
have hardly a superior. Until the severe legislation which followed 
the jacobin terror in Prance cowed him, and to some extent even 
subsequently, Wolcol maintained a sort of Islimaelite attitude, by 
turns attacking and defending himself against men of Liriiiience in 
literature and politics, after a fashion the savagery whcieof was 
excused sometimes by its courage and nearly alw.ays by an exu¬ 
berant good humour which both here and elsewhere accompanies 
very distinct ill-nature. His literary life in l.ondon covered 
about a quarter of a century, after which, losing his sight, he 
retired once more to (he West, though he is said to have died at 
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Somers Town in 1S19. The best edition of his vvorks is in five 
good-sized voliinicSj but it is known not to he complete. 

Both the RolUad men and Wolcoi hnd been on the Whig, 
^Volcot almost on the Rc[)tiblican side; and foi some years they 
had met with no sufficient adversaries, though Gifford soon engaged 
“Peter” on fairly equal terms. 'J’he great re\ulsion of feeling, 
however, which the acts of the French Revolution induced among 
Englishmen generally drew on a signal rally on the Tory part. 
'Fhe Aiifi-Jacooin newspaper, with Gifford as its editor, and 
Canning, Ellis (now a convert), and Frerc as its chief contributors, 
not merely had at its back the national sentiment and the official 
power, but far outstripped in literary vigour and brilliancy the 
achievements of the other side. The famous colicction above 
referred to, JJie Roeiry of the Antl-Jacobin, which has been again 
and again reprinted, shows no signs of losing its attraction,—a 
thing almost unparalleled in the ca.se of satirical work nearly a 
century old. Its very familiarity makes it unnecessary to dwell 
much on it, but it is safe to say that nothing of the kind more 
brilliant has ever been written, or is very likely ever to bo written, 
than the parodies of Southey’s Sapphics and “ Henry Martin ” 
sonnet, the litany of the Jacobins, French and English, the 
“skits” on Payne Knight and Darwin, The Rovers ,—mocking 
the new German sentimentalism and medievalism,—and the 
stately satire of “'Phe New j\'l 01 a lily,'’—where, almost alone, the 
writers become sciious, and reach a height not attained since 
Dry den. 

Gifford and iMathias differ from the others just mentioned in 
being less directly political in w'riting and inspiration, though 
Gifford at least was a strong politician. He was, hkc Wolcot, a 
Devonshire man, born at Ashburton in 1757, and, as his numerous 
enemies and victims took care often to remind him, of extremely 
humble biilh and early breeding, having been a shoemaker’s 
apprentice. Attracting attention as a clever boy, he was .‘=cnL to 
Exeter College and soon attained to influential patronage. To do 
him justice, however, he made his reputation by the work of his 
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own hand,—hiri f.aliies oi'* The J^arietd, 179.], and The j^fa'iiaA 
next, year, attacking and pretty nearly oxiinguisliing Mei' j and his 
Delia Cruscans, a set of niinoi baids and mutual admirers who 
had infested the magazines and the libiarics for sonn^ years.^ Tlic 
Anti-Jacohin and the editing of divers English classics juit Gifford 
still higher; and when the Qi/arier/y Ra/icK' was established in 
opposition to the Edifiburgh. his appointment (ifloQ) to the 
editorship, which he held almost till liis death (he gave it up in 
1824 and died in 7826), coin]yietcd his hteraiy ]-osition. Gilford 
is liitlc read nowadays, and a name which was not a very ])(jpular 
one even on his own side during his lifetime has, since the tiiumph 
of the politics and of some of the literary styles which he oijposcd, 
become almost a byword for savage and unfair cniiciMm. Tire 
penalty of unfairness is usually and rightly paid in kiird, and 
Gifford has paid ii vei7 amply. The struggles of Iris jotiili and 
lifelong ill-health no doubt aggravated a disposition at no time 
very sweet; and the feuds of the day, both litorni-y and [luliiical, 
were apt to be waged, even by men far superior to Gif,bid in cai-ly 
and natural advantages, ^Yith the exlicmesi as]K'rity and without 
too much scruple. Eut Gifford is perhaps oirr capital e.vamjjlc in 
English of a cast of mind which is popularly identiric’cl with tlrat 
of the critic, though in tiutlr nothing is more faial to lire attain¬ 
ment of the highest critical corupctcuce, Tt was appaieiuly im¬ 
possible for him (as it has bcetr, and, it would scorn, is for others) 
to regard the author whom he was critici.sing, the ediujr who Irad 
preceded him in his labours, or the adversary with whom he waas 
carrying on .a polemic, as anything but a being i>artly idiotic and 
partly villainous, w'ho must be soundly scolded, first for having 

- AUhoij{T!i The Bavi'id tirri 77 ’i’ Mau-ad arc v.o'l worth tend nj^, it lu iv he 
nuerraoiiccl w'neLl'ei they me ai amn-ing asthc.r chief ciumiy, Th. lU Biu'i ATrinn, 
“containing the poem.': o' Dell.. Crn=:.’n, Anna .Mafhia, ibninhet, Cesri'.o, 'I'!,,' 
Hard, etc.,’’the tvro i.iti; 1 nhnnco of atuiTied iheir thiu! ed’Hon 111 ryiyo. 
“ C'ella Cruhca," 01 Robert Metly fiynj-gS), v.ai a genllen-an 'lylriih, ;i:k 1 ’of 
means, with a TTr.’row ,tnrl Canihi-lge rnning, unci sonii; setvicl; iii the i.rniv. 
.‘Strange to saj", mere li le'-tirinny of good ’.v.l'i iliu lie w.’s ’>\ no no,ins a fool, 
vet ' tch dnvelling ruljb,sb a-i he ami l.o coaclj.aurs uioio even the dii) 

hai h.aully seen. 
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done whfil. he did, :uid secondly to prevent hinr fiom doing it 
rignin. So inginined was this habit in Clifrord that he coipd 
refrain from indulging it, neither in editing the c^sajs of his most 
Ciistingnijiliod contributors, nor in commenting on the work of tliesc 
contributors outside the ])criodicals which he ditocted. Yet he 
WPS a really useful influence in more wa\'S than one. The service 
that he did in forcibly suppressing the Della Ciuscan nuisance is 
even yet admitted, and th«_re lias been jilentiful occasion, not 
idwajs taken, for similar lileraiy dragoiinotles since. And his woik 
as an editor of Isiiglish classics was, blernislics of manner and 
temper excepted, in the main very good work. 

Thomas James ATathias, the author of I'he PurstdU oj 
LUcmtih-e, was a much nearer approach to the pedant pure and 
simple. For he did not, like Gifford, redeem his rather indiscrimi¬ 
nate attacks on contcmporaijcs by a sincere and intelligent devo¬ 
tion to older work ; and he was, much more than Gifford, ostenta¬ 
tious of s:Lich learning as he possessed. Accordingly the immense 
jjopularity of his only book of moment is a most remarkable sign 
of the liinc.H. Do Quincey, who had seen its ri.se and its fall, 
dcclare.s that for a certain time, and not a very short one, at Lite 
end of the last century and the beginning of this. The PurmHs of 
LiL’raltin was the most popular book of its own day, and as 
jjopular as any a\ hich had appeared since ; and thar ihere is not 
\civ much liyperbole in this is proved by its numerous editions, 
and by the constant references to it in the books of the lime. 
Cohnan, who was one of Mathias’s victims, declared that the verse 
was a ‘‘peg lo hang the notes on”; and the liabit above referred 
to certainly justified the gibe to no small extent. If the book is 
rather hard reading nowadays (and it is certainly rather difficult 
to recognise in it cvetr the demon of originality ” which De 
Quincey himself grants rather grudgingly as arr ofDet to its defects 
of tasre and .sclrolai.ship), it ib pcilraps chiefly obscured by the 
extrerrre dcsultorincss of the author’s attacks and the abserree of 
any con.sistcnt and persistent target. Much that Mathias rcpr-c- 
hends in Godwin and Priestley, in Colman and Wolcot, and a 
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whole crowd of lesser inen, is justifiably cenMiied j much that he 
lays down is sound and good enough. I>uL the whole—which, 
after the wont of the time, consists of .several ]noccs jointed on to 
each other and all flooded with notes—suffers from the twin vices 
of negation and divagation. Indeed, its chief value is that, both 
by its composition and its reception, it .show'; the general sense 
that literature was not in a healthy state, and that some renais¬ 
sance, some reaction, was necessary. 

The prominence of the French Revolution, which has aheady 
appeared more than once in the above account of late eighteenth 
century poetry, is still more strongly renccted in the prose 
wwiting of the period. Indeed, many of its piincijtal writers 
devoted their chief attention either to desetibing, to atUrcking, or 
to defending the events and principles of this portentous jrhenom- 
cnon. The chief of them were John Moore, Arthur Young, Helen 
■Maria Williams, Thomas Paine, William Godwin, Richard Price, 
Mrary Wollstonecrafv, and Thomas 1 -lolcioft. Of these l^iice, a 
veteran who had nearly reached his sixtieth year when our period 
commences, chiefly belongs to liieraturc as roughly handled by 
Burke, as does Priestley, whose -writing was very extensive, birt 
who was as much more a “natural philosopher” than a man of 
letters as Price was much less a man of letters than a moralist and 
a statistician. Both, moreover, have been mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding volume, and it is not necessary to say much about them, 
or about John Horne Tookc (1736-1812), philologist and firebrand. 

Of the others something may, and in some cases not a little 
must, appear. Dr. John Moore, sometimes called “Zcluco” 
iMoore (from his most popular book), and father of the general 
who fell at Corunna, was born at Stirling in the winter of 1729-30. 
Studying medicine at Glasgow, he -was apprenticed (as Smollett 
had been earlier) to Dr. John Gordon, and entered the army as 
surgeon’s mate for the Taufeldt campaign. Pie then lived two 
years in Paris, perfecting himself in medicine, after which he 
established himself in Glasgow. After many years’ practice thcie, 
he accompanied the young Di’.ke of PTamilton on various travels 
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Ihrough Rurope, and in !77<S seUlod in London. This \vns his 
headquarters foi the rest of his life, till his death at Richmond on 
2ist January 1803. The chief interruption to his re.sidence tlicre 
was his memorable journey with Lord Lauderdale to Pai is in the 
latter half of 1792, which re.-aultcd in one of the most vivid and 
trustworthy accounts by an e5'ewitncss of the opening scenes of 
the Terror. This Jo 7 irnal durmg a Residence in France was pub- 
li.slicd during the next two \ears. But Moore had earlier than 
this, though not very early in hi.s own life, become an author. 
His View of Society and Manners in France, Sioit-^crland, and 
Germany, the result of his journeyings with the Duke, appeared in 
1779, with a continuation relating to Italy two years later; and in 
1786 he published his one famous novel Zeluco. After the 
Journal he returned to novel writing in Edward (1796) and 
Mordaimt (iZoo) —books by no means contemptible, but suffering 
from the want of a central interest and of a more universal grasp 
of character and manner.s. He contributed a Life of Smollett 
and an Essay on Romance to an edition of his friend’s works in 
1797. One or two medical books also stand to his credit, while 
he had rather unadvisedly added to his admirable Jov.rnal a View 
of the. Causes of the French Revolution which is not worthy of it. 
His complete works fill seven volumes. 

Of these, the earlier travels are readable enough, and some¬ 
times very nolcw'orthy in mailer. It is almost enough to say that 
they contain some of the latest accounts by an Kngli.shman of 
France wdhle it was still merry, and of Venice while it was still 
independent; an early picture of Alpine travel; very interesting 
personal sketches of Voltaire and Frederick the Great; and one 
memorable passage (remembered and borrowed by Scott in lied- 
gau 7 itlei) telling how' at Florence the shado\\' of Prince Charlie, 
passing the Duke of Hamilton in the public w'alks, fixed his 
eyes earnestly on the Duke, as though saying, “ Our ancestors 
were belter acquainted.” Zeluco and the Journal alone deserve 
much attention from any one but a professed student of literature. 
The value of the latter has been admirted by all competent 
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nufhorilios, and it i-j onhaiuc’d I)} llie tael ui.iL Moou; wa^j a 
strong Whig, and was even accused hg hoine /ealots ot lavoiuiug 
Jacoi)inisin. l-lis pictuie, Ihorcfoie, ol ihe wa\ in wln'cli political 
rcvoluiion glides into ethical anaichy is ccilainly nnhia'iscd the 
other vay. Of 'Aeluco cvet\])odv, without pcihap.s a very dear 
knowledge of its authorship, know.s one jiassage- the extrcnu'ly 
huuioroub letter containing tiic John iJull contempt of Ihc sailor 
Dawson for the foolish nation which clothes its troops in “white, 
which is absurd, and blue, which is only fii loi ilie aitillciy and 
the blue horse.” .Ijut few know much inoie, lliongh there is circle 
by a much more elaborate and c(iual!> good piece of Smollettian 
fun in the quaucl of rmchanaii and Tntge, the Scotch Whig and 
Jacobite, over the iC[jutaiion of Queen Mary. 'J'he book, how¬ 
ever, besides the unlucky drawback that altiiosi all iis inlcre.st 
lies in the latter pait, has for hero a soit of lifeless inouslci of 
w'ickcdnc.ss, wlio is quite as unintcie'-ting as a laiiltless one, and 
show's little veracity of character except in Ihc minor iicrsmiagc.s 
and eiiisodos. In the'ic, and indeed throughout Mooie’.s W'Oik. 
thcie is a curious mixture of convention w'iih extreme bhvew’dness, 
of somewhat commonplace cxpres-iion with a reinarkabK pregnant 
and humorous conception. But he lades conoontiation aiui llnish, 
and is th.erefoic never likely to be mucli read again a.s n whole. 

There may appear to be some slight inconsistency in giving a 
paragraph, if only a short one, to Aith.ur S'oiing wlicie distinct 
mention lias been refused to Price and Pne.stlcy. But Oliviei de 
Sevres has secured a place in all histories of i''ronch literature as 
a representative of agricultural writiirg, and Young is oiiv iMiglish 
Serres. Morcovei, his Surrey of France has permanent attraction 
for its picture of the .state of that country jii.st before, and in the 
earliest days of, the devolution. And though iris writing is 
extremely incorrect and unequal, though its litcinry effect is 
much injured by the inscition of stali.stical details wliiclr some¬ 
times turn it for pages together into a mere .set of table.--, he has 
constant racy phrases, some of wliicb have passed into the most 
honourable state of all—-that of unidentified quotation—wlrilc more 
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Llcboivc it. !lc was horn in r7.]r, the son of a SuUb'k clei,u,v- 
man, was rorincrtorl bj’ manure with the !>nrne)>j and vciy 
early develoj'-ecl the [xiM^ion for nyTicultnral llteor) and praciice 
which iria?ki.d his wiiole life, even wlicn in hi-i later years (he 
lived till 1820) he fed under the iniltkuee of rcliftious cioteheis. 
ITi.s I'lench navels wcae publi?>hed in 1792-p ], and forni by far liis 
rnost aLLracti\'e book, thou.uh his surveys of England and Ireland 
contain much that is good. Young was a keen, though not a 
verv consistent or cle.ir sighted politician, esptrially on the .side of 
political economy-. Jjiil, like other men of Ills time, he soon fell 
away from his first love for the French Revolution. In the 
literary, histoiical, and antuuiaiian assoeiaiions of the places he 
visited, lie ''Oems to have felt no interest whatever. 

Helen ?.faiia ^\'ii',!anKS, with Young and lUoore, is our chief 
English witness for the stale of France and 1 km is just before and 
during the eaily years of the Rev'olurion. She was one of 
Johnson’s girl pels in his latest years, but lloswell is certainly 
justified in suggC'.iing that if the sage had lived ra litlic longer he 
would by no means have icpcaled his elegant compliment: “If 
T am so ill when you ate near, what should I be when you arc 
away?” She outlived this plnse akso of her life, and did not 
die till 1828, being tlien sixty-five. Even in rb.c early days she 
had been a Girondist, not a Jacobin y but she happened to live in 
Paii-s during the outbreak of the Revolution, wrote Letters, from 
L'rm/ce, which had a great popularity, and vvms liaud in glove with 
most of the English and Irish revolutionary leaders. Wolfe 
'i'one in hii diary speak': of her as “.Mis': Jane Full com[)letely,” 
but neither prudery nor patriotism would havm struck persons less 
prejudiced than the loader of the United Irishmen as the leading 
points of Helen Maria. Her poems, published in 1786, duiing 
her pre-revolutionary days, aie dedicated to Queen Charlotte, and 
nearly half the first of the two pretty little, volumes (which have a 
horrific fronli'ipicce of the Princes in the 'Tower, by Maiia 
Coaway) Is oceipfied by a stately list of subscribers, with the 
Prince of \Vaks at their head. 'I’hey have little ineiit, but are 
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noL uninteresting for their ‘‘signs of the times”: sonnets, :i i.ile, 
railed Jidui'm and Eltnida, an address to Sen'iihilily, :incl so fouh. 
But the longest, is in the full cigiiiecnth cenliiry couploi 

with no sign of inno\ation. 'The Lelicrs from J'nimc. Asliich 
extend to eight volumes, ])Obsess, besides the interest of their 
subject, the advantage of a more tlian for jiroficiency on the 
author’s part in the formal but not ungtucoful i:)rose cjf her time, 
neither unduly Johnsonian nor in any way sIi[)bhod. But it may 
perha[;s be conceded that, but for the inteiest of the subject, (hey 
would not be of much importance. 

The most distinguished members of tlic jacobin school, fiom 
the literary point of view, were Thomas Paine and W'illiam 
Godwin. Paine vas only a literary man by accident. He was 
born at Thetforcl on apUi January 1737, in the ranlc orsmall trades¬ 
man, and subsequently became a custom-house oniccr. But he 
lost his place for debt and dubious conduct in 177-1, and found 
a more congenial liome in America, where he defended the 
rebellion of the Colonics in a pamphlet entitled Connuon Senae. 
His new compatriots rewarded him pretty handsomely, and after 
about a dozen years he returned to Europe, visiting hhigland, 
which, however, he left again \cry shortly (it is said owing to 
the persuabion of Blake), just in time to escape arrest. He liad 
already made friends in France, and his publication of 21 u 
Rights of Mart (1791-92), in answer to liurke’s attack on the 
Revolution, made him enormously popular in that country. He 
was made a French citizen, and elected by ihc Pas de Calais to 
the Convention. His part hcie was not discreditable. He 
opposed the King’s execution, and, being expelled the Convention 
and imprisoned by the Jacobins, wrote his other notorious work. 
The Age of Reason (1794-95)} in which he maintained the Deibt 
position against both Atheism and Christianity. Pie rccot'cred 
his liberty and his seat, and was rather a favourite with Napoleon. 
In 1802 he went back to America, and died (here (a confirmed 
drunkard it i.s said and denied) seven years later. A lew 
years ktei still, Cobbett, in one of his sillier moods, brought 
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P.'iine’s bones b;ick to En^^limd, which did not in the least \\ant 
llieni. 

The coarse and violent expression, as well as the un])opular 
matter, ol Paine’s works may Lave led to his being rather nnfaiily 
Heated in the hot fights of the Revolutionary pciiod; but the 
attempts which have recently been made to whitewtrsh him arc a 
mere mistake of reaction, or paradox, or pure stupidit)’. 'lire 
charges which used to he brought against his moral character 
matter little; for neither side in these days had, or in any days 
has, a monopoly of loose or of holy living. Lut two facts will 
always remain: first, that Paine attacked subjects which all reeptirc 
calm, and some of them reverent, treatment, in a tone of the 
coarsest violence; and, secondly, that he engaged in questions of 
the widest icacli, and requiting endless thought and reading, with 
the .scanty equipments and the superabundant confidence of a 
self-educated man. No better instance of lliis latter charactciistic 
could bo produced or required than a sentence in the preface 
to the second part of the of litason. Here Paine (who 
admitted that he had written the first part hastily, in expectation of 
imprisonment, without a library, and without so much as a copy 
of the Scriptures he was attacking at hand, and w'ho further con¬ 
fessed that he knew neither Hebrew nor Greek nor even Latin) 
observes : “ I have pioducod a work that no Eible-bclievcr, though 
writing at his ca.^c and with a library of Church books about him, 
can relate.” In this charming self-satisfaction, which only natural 
temper assi.stcd by sufficient ignoiance can attain in perfection, 
Paine strongly resembles his disciple Cobbett. Bui the two were 
also alike in the effect which this undoubting dogmatism, joined 
to a very clear, sim]Dlc, and forcible style, less correct in Paine’s 
case than in Cobbett’s, produced upon leaclerb even more ignorant 
than themselves, and greatly their inferiors in mental strcngih and 
literary skill. Paine, indeed, w'as as much superior to Cobbctl in 
logical faculty as he was his inferior in lange of attainments and 
charm of style; while his ignorance and his arbitrary a.ssurapl ion 
and exclusion of premisses passed unnoticed by tlie classes whom 
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he more p£ivliculai]y riclcli\'sseu. i!e wa.i tlrus auuui;^ the lower 
and lower middle ckisso‘b by lat the 7no=>t rorinidah'e j)ro[):ipaLor 
of anarchist ideas in religion and jiulitics tliat I'lngland piodrcod; 
and his influence lasted till far inio the picseiiL ciMiUny, being, ii 
is said, only superseded by new foinis of a similar spiiit. lint he 
never could have had much on poisons (if educnlion, unlo-,', thev 
were prepared to sympaLhisc with him, or wore ofsinguhuly weak 
mind. 

William Godwin, on the other hand, afrecled the “educated 
pcisons,” and those of more or less intellectual power, even more 
forcibly tiian Paine affected the vulgar. This influence of his, 
indeed; is a thing almost unique, and it lias jiediap.-, never yet 
been succinctly examined and appiaised. Horn at Wisbech in 
1756, the son of a dissenting minister, he himself was thoroughly 
educated for the Presbyterian ministry, and (or some five ycais 
discharged its functions. Then in 1783 (again the critical period) 
he became unorthodox in theology, and took to hlevature, addict¬ 
ing himself to Whig politics. Kc also did a ceitain amount of 
tutoring. Tt was not, however, till nearly ten j’cars alter he had 
first taken to wilting uaat he made his maik, and attainvil the 
influence above referred tc by a scries of woiks ralher remarkably 
dilfcrent in character. 1793 saw the famous .hKjniry 
PolllicalJustice^ which foi a time cariicd away many of tlie best 
and brightest of the youth of England. Next year came the 
equally famous and more long-lived novel of and 

an extensive criticism (now much foigolten, but at ihc lime of 
almost equal importance with these), publisliLcl in the /I/ivv////,;> 
Chronicle^ of the charge of Lord Chief-Justice Eyre in the tiial of 
ITorne Tookc, I-folcrofl, and others for high treason. Godwin 
himself ran some lisk of prosecution j and that he wa.-. lefi iin- 
molcsLcd shows that the Pitt government did not strain its powcis, 
as is sometimes alleged. In 1797 he published 'I'he F/ii<niire.r, a 
collection of essays on many different subjects; and in 1799 liis 
second remarkable novel (it should bo said lha! in his eady yeais 
of struggle he had written others which are quite forgotten) 
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S/. Leon. The closing j-ears of ihe pciiod also saw first his 
connection and then his inairiage with Mary WollbtonccraCt, who 
will be noticed immediately after him. 

It is lather curious that Godwin, who was but forty-four at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and continued to be a diligent 
writer as well as a publisher and booLscllci till his death in 1836, 
his lasf 5’eais being made comfortable by a place under the 
Reform Ministry, never did anything really good after the 
eighteenth century had closed. Plis tragedy Antonio only deserves 
remembrance because of Lamb’s exquisite account of its damna¬ 
tion. His Life of Chancer (t8oi) was one of the eailiest examples 
of that slyle of padding and guesswork in literary biography 
with which literature has been flooded since. His later novels 
— Lleeiwood, MandeviUe.^ Cloudcsiey^ cLr.—are far inferior to Calel 
I'Vii/iaons (1794) and Si. Leon (1799). E-Iis L'reatisc of LopuiaiioJi 
(1820), in answer to Malthus, was belated and ineffective; and 
his History of the Co?ninonmea/ih^ in four volumes, titough a very 
re.spectablc compilation, is nothing more. Godwin’s character was 
peculiar, and cannot be .said to be pleasing. Though regarded 
(or at least described) by his enemies as an apostle of license, he 
seems to have been a rather cold-blooded poison, whose one 
passion for Mary Wollstonecraft was at least as much an affair ot 
the hend as of tlic heart. He was decidedly vain, and as 
decidedly priggish; but the worst thing about him was his 
tendency to “sponge”—a tendency which he indulged not merely 
on his generous son-in-law Shelley, but on almost everybody with 
whom he came in contact. It is, however, fair to admit that 
this tendency (which was probably a legacy of the patronage 
system) was very wide-spread at the lime; that the mighty genius 
of Coleridge succumbed to it to a worse extent even than Godwin 
did: and that Southey himself, who for general uprightnc.s,s and 
independence has no superior in literary history, was content for 
years to live upon the liberality not merely of an uncle, but of a 
school comrade, in a Avay which in our own days would probably 
make men of not half his moral worth seriously uncomfortable. 
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Ef)Un)atcs of the Mrictly formal excellence of C.7odv\in’s writing 
have differed rather lerrijiikably. To lake two only, his most 
recent biographer, Mr. ICegan Paul, is never weaiy of p’.aising the 
“beauty” of God^^in’s style; while Scott, a very coiujictcnt and 
certainly not a very savage critic, sjteaks of the style of the 
Chaucer as “uncommonly depraved, exliibiting the opposite 
defects of meanness and of bombast.’' This lasti.s loo severe; but 
I am unable often to seethe great beauty, the charm, and so forth, 
which Godwin's admirers have found in his writings, [-ft; shows 
perhaps at his best in this respect in SY. Leon, where there are 
some passages of a rather artificial, but solemn and grandiose 
beauty; and lie can seldom be refused tbe praise of a capable and 
easily wielded fashion of writing, equally adapted to exposition, 
description, and argument. But that Godwin’s taste and style weie 
by no means impeccable is proved by his clabomte essay on the 
subject in the Enquirer, wheic he endeavours to show that the 
progicss of English prose-writing had been one of unbioken im¬ 
provement since the time of Queen Elizabeth, and pours contempt 
on passages of Shiike'^peare and others where more catholic 
appreciation could not fail to see the beauty. In ]3racticc his 
special characteristic, which Scott (or Jeffrey, for the criticism 
appvxued in Edi^ibnrgli) selected for special lepiobation in the 
context of the passage quoted above, was the acciimulniion of 
slioit sentences, very much in the manner of vrhich, in the two 
generations since his death, Macaulay and the late Mr, J. R. 
Green have been the chief exponents. Bfazlitt probably learnt 
this from Godwin; and 1 think there is no doubt that Vlacaiilay 
learnt it from Hazlitt. 

It may, however, be freely admitted that whatever Godwin nad 
to say was at least likely not to be prejudicially affected by the 
manner in which he said it. .Ynd he had, as we have seen, a great 
deal to say in a great many kinds. The “ New Philosophy,” as it 
was called, of the Poliiical Justice was to a great extent softened, if 
not positively rciracted, in subsequent editions and publications; 
but its quality as first set forth accounts both for the conquest 
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which it, temporarily at least, obtained over such minds as those of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, and for the horror with which it was 
regarded elsewhere. Godwin’s system was not too consistent, and 
many of its parts were borrowed more or less directly from others ; 
from Locke, from Hume, from the French materialists, from 
Jonathan Edwards, and, by way of reaction as well as imitation, 
from Rousseau. But Godwin’s distinctive claim, if not exactly 
gloiy, is that he was the first st’stemalic Anarchist. His cardinal 
principle was that government in itself, and with all its conse¬ 
quences of law, restriction, punishment, etc., is bad, and to be got 
rid of. He combined this (logically enough) with perfectibilism— 
supposing the individual to be infinitely susceptible of “ meliora¬ 
tion” by the right use of reason—a.nd (rather illogically) with 
necessarianisra. In cariying out his views he not only did not 
hesitate at condemning religion, marriage, and all other restrictions 
of the kind, but indulged in many curious crotchets as to the 
uselessness, if not mischievousness, of gratitude and other senti¬ 
ments generally considei-ed virtuous. The indefinite development 
of the individual by reason and liberty, and the general welfare of 
the conrmunityat large, were the only standards that he admitted. 
And it should be said, to his credit, that he condemned the use of 
violence and physical force against government quite as strorrgly 
as their use iy government. The establishment of absolute liberty, 
in the confidence that it will lead to absolute happiness, was, at 
first at any rale, the main idea of the Political Justice^ and it is 
easy to understand what wild work it must have made with heads 
already heated b}' the thunder-weather of change that w'as pervad 
ing Europe. 

Godwin has been frequently charged with alarm at the 
anarchist phantom he had raised. It is certain not merely that 
he altered and softened the Political Justice very much, but that 
in his next work of the same kind, The Miiquirer^ he took both 
a very different line of investigation and a different tone of 
handling. In the preface he represents it as a sort of inductive 
complement to the high a prioi-i scheme of his former woik; but 
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this is not a sufficient account of the matter. It is true that his 
paradoxical rebellion against conventions aj^ijcars here and there ; 
and Ills literary criticism, which was never stiong, may be typified 
by his contrast of the “hide-bound sportivcncss ’• of h'lclding with 
the “flowing and graceful hilarity” of Sterne. Indeed, this 
.sentence takes Godwin’s measure pretty finally, and shows that he 
was of his age, not for all time. But, on the other hand, it is fair 
to say that the essays on “ The Study of the Cla.ssics ” and the 
“Choice of Heading,” dealing with subjects on which, both then 
and since, oceans of cant and nonsense liavc been poured forth, 
are nearly as sound as they can be. 

In his purely imaginative woik he presents a contrast not much 
less strange. We may confine attention licrc to the two cajiital 
examples of it. Ca/ei [Vi/havis alone has survived as a book of 
popular reading, and it is no small tribute to its power that, a full 
century after its publication, it is still kept on sale in sixpenny 
editions. Yet on no novel pcihaps is it so difficult to adiust 
critical judgment, either by the historical or the personal methods. 
Both its gcncial theme—the discovery of a crime committed 
by a man of high reputation and unusual moral worth, with the 
persecution of the discoverer by the criminal- and its details, 
aie thoroughly leavened and coloured by Godwin’s political and 
social views at the time; and cither this or some other defect has 
made it readable with great difficulty at all limes by some ])cr3ons, 
among whom I am bound to enrol myself. Yet the ingenuity of 
its construciion, in spite of the most glaring impossibilities, the 
striking situations it contains, and no doubt other merits, have 
always secured readers for it. SA Leon^ a romance of the eli.xir 
vitre^ has no correspondirrg central interest, and, save in the 
amiable but very conventional figure of the heroine Marguerite, wlro 
is said to have beeir studied from Mary Wollstoncciaft, no interest 
of character; while its defects of local colour and historical truth 
are glaring. But Godwin, who rvas in so many ways a mirror of 
the new thought of the time, had caught by anticipation something 
of Its nascent spirit of romance. He is altogether a rrithcr puzzling 
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person j and perhaps the truest explanation of Ihe puzzle, as well 
as certainly the most comfoirable to the ciitic, is that liis genius 
and literary temperament were emphatically crude and undevel¬ 
oped, that he ^\as a prophet rather than am thing else, and that he 
had the incohercncies and the inconsistencies almost inseparable 
from prophecy. 

jUvcn if fate and metaphysical aid had not conjoined Godwin 
and A [ary Wollstonecraft in the closest bond possible between 
man and woman, it would have been proper to mention their names 
together as authors. For as Godwin’s “ Mew Philosophy” was the 
boldest attempt made by any man of the time in print to ovei throw 
received conventions of the relations of man to man, and incident¬ 
ally of man to woman, so was his wife’s Vindicaiioii of the Rights 
of WoniaiL a complement of it in relation to the status of the 
other sex as such. She was rather hardly treated in her own time; 
Horace \A’nlpole calling her, it is said (I have not verified the 
quotation), a “hyena in petticoats” : it would be at least as just to 
call J-ord Orford a baboon in bieechcs. And though of late years 
she has been made something of a heroine, it is to be [cared that 
admiration has been directed rather to hci crotchets than to her 
character. 'This last appears to have been as lovable as her hap 
was ill. 'I’hc daughter of an Irishman of means, who squandered 
them and became a burden on his children; the sister of an 
attorney who was selfishly indifferent to his sisters—she had to fend 
for herself almost entirely. At one time she and her sisters kept 
school; then she was, thanks to the recommendation of A'lr. Prior, 
a master at Eton, introduced as governess to the family of Lord 
Kingsborough ; then, after doing hack-work for Johnson, the chief 
Liberal publisher of the period, she went to Paris, and unluckily 
fell in with a handsome scoundrel, Gilbert Imlfiy, an American 
soldier. She lived with him, he deserted her, and she nearly 
committed the suicide which was actually the fate of her unfortun¬ 
ate daughter by him, Fanny Imlay or Godwin. Only at the last had 
she a glimpse of happiness. Godwin, who had some weaknesses, 
but who %vas not a scoundrel, met her, and fell in love with her, 
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and as both had independently demonstrated that rnnrriagc was a 
Cailure. they naturally married; but she died a week after giving 
birth to a daughter—the future Afi:,. Shelley, d’ho Vindicalmi oj 
the Rights of Woman, on which Mary M'ol 1 stonccra ft’s fame as an 
author almost wholly rests, is in some way.-, a hook nearly as faulty 
as it can be. It is not well written; it is full of prejudices quite 
as wrong-headed as those it combats; it shows very little know¬ 
ledge either of human nature or of good society; and its ‘‘niceness,''’ 
to use the word in what was then its proper sense, often goes near 
to the nasty. But its prote-it on the one hand against the “pioper’’ 
sentimentality of such English guides of female youth as Dvh. 
Fordyce and Gregory, on the other against the “improper” senti¬ 
mentality of Rousseau, is genuine and generous. Many of its 
positions and contentions maybe accepted unhesitatingly to-day by 
those who are by no means enamomed of advanced womanhood; 
and Mary, a.s contrasted with most of her vights-of-ivomcn followers, 
is curiously free from bumptiousne.ss and the general qualities of 
the virago. She had but ill luck in life, and perhaps shotved no 
veiy good judgment in letters, but she had ncitlicr bad brains nor 
bad blood; and the references to her, long after her death, by 
such men as Southey, show the charm which she exercised. 

With Godwin also is very commonly connected Thomas 
Holcroft (or, as T.amb always pieferred to spell the name. 
“ Ouidexoit^’), a curiosity of literature and a rather typical 
figure of the time. I-Iolcroft was born in London in December 
1745, quite in the lo\rest ranks, and himself rose from being 
stable-boy at Newmaikct, through the generally demociatic trade 
of shoemaking, to quasi-literary positions as schoolmaster and 
clerk, and then to the dignity of actor. lie was about thiity- 
five w'hen he first began regular authorship; and during the rest 
of his life he wrote four novels, some score and a half of j^lays, 
and divers other w'orks, none of which is so good as hi.s 
Autobiography, published after his death by liazlitt, and .said to 
be in part that writer’s work. It would have been fortunate for 
Holcroft if he had confined himself to literature; for some of 
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his plays, jiolably The Road to Ruin, broiigliL him in positively 
large sums of money, and his novels were tairly popu'ar. DuL 
he was a violent democrat,—some indeed attributed to him the 
originntion of mo&t of the startling things in Clodwin’s Political 
Justice, —and in 1794 he was tried, though with no result, for 
high treason, with Horne Tooke and others. 'J'his brought him 
into the society of the young Jacobin school,—Coleridge, and the 
rest,—but was disastrous to the success of hi.'s plays; and when he 
went abroad in rypp he entered on an extraordinary business of 
buying old masters (which were rubbish) and sending them to 
England, where th.ey generally sold for nothing. He returned, 
however, and died on 23rd March 1809. 

Holcrofts theatre will beat receive such notice as it requires 
in connv-rction with the other drama of the century. Of his 
novels, Al'ivyn, the lust, had to do with his experiences as an 
actor, and Hugh Tnvorvs also supposed to have been more or 
loss autobiographical. Holcroft’s chief novel, however, is Atnia 
St. Ives, a book in no les.s than seven volumes, though not very 
large oncis, which was published in 1792, and which exhibits no 
small affinities to Godwin’s Caleb Williams, and indeed to the 
Political Justice itself. And Godwin, who was not above 
acknowledging mental obligations, if he was rather ill at dis¬ 
charging pecuniary ones, aclmits the influence which Holer oft 
had upon him. Anna St. Ives, which, like so many of the other 
novels of its day, is in letters, is worth reading by those who can 
spare the time. But it cannot compare, for mere amusemerat, 
with the very remarkable Ale/uoir above referred to. Only about 
a fourth of this is said to be in Holcroft’s own words; but 
Hazlitt has made excellent matter of ihe rest, and it includes a 
good deal of diary and other arrthcntic work. In his own part 
Holcroft shows himself a master of the vernacular, as well as 
(whal he undoubtedly was) a man of singular shrewdness and 
strength of mental temper. 

The Novel school of the period (to which Holcroft introduces 
us) is full and decidedly interesting, though it contains at the 
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best one raastcqMece, Vathtk, and a large number of inoie oi 
less meritorious attein[)tri in lalse styles. 'I'he kind was very 
largely written—much more so than is generally I bought. 'I’hus 
Godwin, in his early stiuggling clays, and long bcfoie the ouin])lcLc 
success of eWe'k fVilliams, wrote, as has been mentionce!, loi 
trifling sums of money {five and ten guineas), two or throe novels 
which even the zeal of his enthusiaslic biogiapher does not seem 
to have been able to recover. Xor did the ciieul.iling hhuiry, 
even then a flourishing institution, lack hand's moie or less eiuincnt 
to work for it, or customers to take ofi il.s products. 'The Minerva 
Press, much cited but little read, had its origin in thi.i our time ; 
and this time is entitled to the solo and single credit of siarting 
and carrying tar a bastaid growth of fiction, the “tale of teiroi,” 
wiiich continued to be cultivated in its simplest form for at 
least half a century, and which can haidly be said to be cpiite 
obsolete yet. But as usjual wc must proceed by special names, 
and there is certainly no lack of them. “Zcluco ” Moore has 
been dealt with already; Day, the eccentric author of Sandford 
and AJerton, belongs mainly to an earlier period, and died, still a 
young man, in the year of the rrcnch Revolution; but, besides 
Holcroft, Beckford, Page, Cumberland, Mrs. Raclcliffe, and Monk 
Lewis, with Mr.s. Inchbald, arc distinctly “illustrations” wf the 
time, and muat have move or less separate mention. 

William Beckford is one of the problems of English literature. 
He was one of the richest men in England, and his long life— 
T760 to 1844—was occupied for the most part not merely with 
the colleciioii, but with the leading of hooks. That he could 
write as well as read he showed as a mere boy by his satirical 
Memoirs of Painte?'s, and by the greal-in-liule novel of Val/iek 
(1783), respecting the composition of which in French or English 
divers fables arc told. Then he published nothing for foi ty years, 
till in 1834 and 1835 issued his Travels in Jialy, Sj>ain, and 
Portugal, recollections of his earliest youth. These liavcls have 
extraordinary merits of their kind; but Vathek is a kind almost to 
itself. The history of the Caliph, in so far as it is a satire on 
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unlimited power, ib an eighteenth century commonplace; while 
many tiaiis in it are obvious!) imitated from Voltaire. But the 
figure of Nouionihar, which Byron perhaps would have equalled 
if he could, stands alone in literature as a fantastic projection of 
the potentiality of evil magnificence in feminine charactei ; and 
the closing scenes in the domain of Eblis have the grandeur of 
Blake combined with that finish which Blake’s temperament, 
joined to bis ignorance of literature and his lack of scholarship, 
made it impossible for him to give. 'J'he book is quite unique. 
It could hardly, in .some of its weaker parts especially, have been 
\YriLten at any olher time ; and yet its greater characteristics have 
nothing to do with that time. In the florid kind of supernatural 
story it has no equal. Only Dante, Beckford, and Scott in 
Wandering Willids Tale have given us Hells that are worthy of 
the idea of Hell. 

Except that both w'crc very m-uch of their time, it svotild be 
impossible to imagine a more complete contrast than that which 
exists between Beckford and Bage. The former was, as has been 
said, one of the richest men in England, the creator of two 
“ Paradises ” at Eonthill and Cintra, the absolute arbiter of his 
time and his pleasures, a Member of Parliament while he chose 
to be so, a student, fierce and recluse, the husband of a daughter 
of the Gordons, and the father of a mother of the TTamiltons, 
the collector, disperser, bequealher of libiaries almost unequalled 
in magnificence and choice. Robert Bage, who was born in 
1728 and died in 1801, was in some ways a typical middle-class 
Englishman. He was a papermakcr, and the son of a paper- 
maker j he w’as never exactly affluent nor exactly needy; he was 
apparently a Quaker by education and a freethinker by choice ; 
and bctw'ccn 1781 and 1796, obliged by this reason or that to 
stain the paper wdiich he made, he produced six novels : Mount 
llenncih, Barlnun Dotvns, The Fair Syrian. James Wallace, Man 
as he is, and Ilermsprotig. The first, second, and fourth of these 
w’ere admitted by Scott to the “Ballantync Novels,” the other.s, 
though Ilermspivng is admittedly Bage’s best work, were not 
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It is impossible to say that there is genius in T 3 age; yet he is a 
very remarkalDle writer, and there is noticeable In him that 
singular fm de sihle tendency w'hich has reasserted itself a century 
later. An imitator of Fielding and Smollett in gencial plan,— of 
the latter specially in the dangerous scheme of narjative by 
letter,—Bage added to their methods the purpose of advocating 
a looser sclieme of morals and a more anarcliical system of 
government. In other w'ords, Bage, though a man well advanced 
in years at the date or the Revolution, exhibits for us distinctly 
the spirit which brought the Revolution about. FTc is a com¬ 
panion of Godwin and of Mary Wollstonecraft; and though 
it must be admitted that, as in other cases, the j^resence of 
“impropriety” in him by no means implies the absence of 
dulness, he is full of a queer sort of undeveloped and irregular 
cleverness. 

The most famous, though not the only novel of Richard 
Cumbeiland, Henry, shows the same tendency to break loose 
from British decorum, even such decorum as had really been in 
the main observed by the much - abused pens of Fielding, 
Smollett, and Sterne himself; but it has little purpose and indeed 
little vigour of any kind. Cumberland clung as close as he could 
to the method of Fielding, including the preliminary disseuatioii 
or meditation, bin lie would be a very strange reader who should 
mistake the two. 

The school of Bage and Cumberland, the former of whom 
bears some little resemblance to his countrywoman George 
Eliot, was, with or without Bage's purpose, continued more or 
less steadily; indeed, it may be said to be little more than a 
varianr, with local colour, of the ordinary school of novel-writing. 
But it was not this school -which was to give tone to the period. 
The “rale of terror” had been started by Horace Walpole in the 
Castle of Otranto, and had, as we have seen, received a new' and 
brilliant illustration in the hands of Beckfoid. But the genius of 
the author of Vathek could not be folloived; the talent of the 
author of the Castle of Otranto was more easily imitated. Hov* 
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far the practice of the Oermans (who had themselves imitated 
Walpole, and whose work began in the two last decades of the 
ccntLiiy to have a great reflex influence upon P.ngland) was 
responsible for the style of story which, after Mrs. lladcliffe and 
IMonk Lewis had set the fashion, dominated the cii'culating 
libraiies for years, is a question not easy and perliaps not 
necessary to answer positively. I believe myself that no foreign 
influence ever causes a change in national taste; it merely coin¬ 
cides therewith. But the fact of the set in the tide is unmistak¬ 
able and undeniable. For some years the two authors just 
mentioned rode paramount in the affections of English novel 
readers; before long iSliss Austen devoted her early and 
delightful effort, JS'orihanger Abbey^ to satirising the taste for them, 
and quoted or invented a well-known list of blood-curdling titles^; 
the morbid talent of Alaturin gave a fresh impulse to it, even 
after the healthier genius of Scott had already revolutionised the 
gencial scheme of novel-writing; and yet later still an indus¬ 
trious literary hack, Leitch Ritchie, was able to issue, and it may 
be presumed to find readers for, examples of romance the titles of 
which might strike a hasty practitioner of the kind of censure 
usual in biblical criticism as designed parodies of Mi.ss Austen’s 
own catalogue. The style, indeed, in the wide sense has never 
lost favour. But in the special Radclififian form it reigned for 
some thirty years, and was widely popular for nearly fifty. 

Anne Radclifife, whose maiden name was Ward, was born on 
9th July 1764 and died on 7th February 1822. One of her 
novels, Gaston de Blo 7 ideville^ was published posthumously; but 
otheiwise her whole literary production took place between the 
years 1789 and 1797. The first of these years saw The Castles oj 
Athlm and Dimhayne^ a very immature work ; the last The Italian^ 
which is perhaps the best. Between them appeared A Sicilian 
Romance (1790), The Romance of the Rorest (1791), and the far- 

^ I usiid 10 think these titles .sprouts of thuuuthor’s brain ; Imt aconespondent 
assured me that one or two at least are cettainly ffcnuine. Fossiblv, ihcrcfoie 
all aj-e. ' ' 
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famed Mysteries of Udolpho in j 795 - Mallhew Gregory Lewis, 
who, like Bcckford, was a Wcst-Indian landowner and member 
for Hindon, and was weil-lo-do if not cxlremoly wealthy, was 
nine years younger than hfrs. 'Raddiffe, and did not pjodnee 
his famous Monk till the same year whidi sa\v Udolpho. He, 
published a good deal of other work in prose, vei'sc, and drama; 
the most nolcwortliy of the second class being Tales of Terror. 
to whicli Scott contiibuted, and the most notewortliy of the thiid 
The Castle Spectre. Lewis, who, despite some foibles, was 
decidedly popular in the literary and fashionable society of his 
time, died in i818 at the age of forty-five on liis way home fiom 
the West Indies. Although he rvould have us understand that 
The Monk was wiitten some time before its actual publication, 
Lewis’s position as a direct imitator of Mrs. Raddiffe is unmis¬ 
takable; and although he added to the diaracteristics of her 
novels a ceitain appeal to “l.ubricily” from wliich she vas 
completely free, the general scheme of the two wiitcrs, as well 
as that of all their school, varies hardly at all. The supernatural 
in bins. Radcliffe’s case is main’y, if not wliolly, what lias been 
called “the explained supernatural,”—that is to say, the ap¬ 
parently ghostly, and certainly ghastly, effects rue usually if not 
always traced to natural causes, while in most if not all of her 
followers the demand for more highly spiced fare in the reaclc'. 
and perhaps a defect of ingenuity in the writer, leaves the devils 
and w'itches as they were. In all, wnthout exception, castles with 
secret pa.ssages, trap-doors, forests, banditti, abduction.s, sliding 
panels, and other apparatus and paraphernalia of the kind play 
the main pput. The actual literary value is, on the whole, lo\i, 
though Mrs. Raddiffe is not without glimmerings; and it is ex 
ceechngly curious to note that, just before the historical no\cl was 
once for all started by Scott, there is in all these writers an 
absolute and utter wmnt of comprehension of historical propriety, 
of local and temporal colour, and of all the marks which were so 
soon to distinguish fiction. Yet at the very same lime the yearning 
afrer the historical is shown in the most unmistakable fashion 
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from Godwin down to the Misses Lee, Hairiet and Sophia (the 
latter of whom in 1783 produced, in The. Teeess, a prcposteious 
Rlizabetlian story, which would have liked to be a historical 
novel), and otlicr known and unknown writers. 

Another lady deserves somewhat longer notice. Hamiah 
More, once a substantially famous person in literature, is now 
chiefly remembered by her association tvith great men of letters, 
such as Johnson in her youth, Alacaulay and De Quincey in her 
old age. She was born as early as 1745 near Bristol, and all 
her life was a Somerset worthy. She began—a curious begin¬ 
ning for so serious a lady, but with reforming intentions--to write 
for rhe stage, jiublished The Search after I-fappivess when she 
was seventeen, and had two ratlrcr dreary tragedies, Tercy and 
the Fatal Sea'et. acted, Garrick being a family friend of hers. 
Becoming, as her day said, “pious,” she wrote “Sacred Dinmas,” 
and at Cowslip Green, Barley Wood, and Clifton produced “Moral 
Essays,” the once famous novel of Coekhs in Search of a Wife, 
and many tracts, the best known of which is The Shepherd of 
Saltsbu-ry Plain. She died at a great age on 7th September 1833. 
Hannah jAIore is not to be spoken of Avilh contempt, except 
by ignorance or incompetence. She had real abilities, and 
was a woman of the world. But she was very unfortunately 
parted in respect of time, coming just before the da\s wdien it 
became possible for a lady to be decent in literature without being 
dull. 

If a book and nor a chapter w'ere allowed about this curious, 
and on the whole rather neglected and undervalued. Fifth Act of 
the eighteenth century, many of its minor literary phenomena 
would have to be noticed: such as the last state of periodicals 
before the uprising of the Edinburgh Revieiv, and the local litcrary 
coteries, the most notable of which was that of Norwich, with the 
\ldcrs0n3, Sayer.s the poet, Avho taught Southey and others to try 
blank verse in other measures than the decasyllabic, 'William 
Taylor, the apostle of German literature in England, and others. 
But, as it is, we must concentrate our attention on its main lines. 
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Tn these lines the poetical pioneers, the political and other 
satirists, the revolutionary propagandists, and the novelists of 
terror, are the four classes of writers that distinguish the period 
r 780 to 1800 ; and perliaps they distinguish it sufficiently, at least 
for those with whom historical genesis and connection atone to 
some extent for want of the first order of intrinsic interest. In 
less characteristic classes and in isolated literary pcisonaliiies the 
time was not extremely rich, though it was not quite barren. 
\Ye can here only notice cursotily the theological controversialists 
who, like Palcy, Horsle)^, and Watson, waged war against theficsh 
outbur.st of aggressive Deism coinciding wnth the French Re¬ 
volution: the scholars, such as, in their different ways, Dr. Pair, 
the Whig “moon’’ of Dr. Johnson; Porson, the famous Cambridge 
Grecian, drinker, and democrat; Taylor the Platoniat, a strange 
person who translated most of the works of Plato and w'as said 
to have carried his discipleship to the extent of a positive Pagan¬ 
ism ; Gilbert Wakefield, a miscellaneous writer who wrote rapidly 
and with little judgment, but vrith some scholarship and even 
some touches of genius, on a great variety of subjects; Jacob 
Bryant, mythologisl, theologian, and historical critic, a man of vast 
learning but rather weak critical power j and many others. Of 
some of these we may indeed have more to say later, as also of 
the much-abused Malthus, whose famous book, in pait one of 
the consequences of Godwin, appeared in 1798; while as for 
drama, we shall return to that too. Shciidan survived through 
the whole of the time and a good deal beyond it: but his best 
work was done, and the chief dramatists of the actual day were 
Colraan, Holcrofr, Cumberland, and the farce-writer O’Keefe, a 
man of humour and a lively fancy. 

One, however, of these minor writers has too much of what 
has been called “ the interest of origins " not to have a paragraph 
to himself. William Gilpin, who prided himself on his connection 
with Bernard Gilpin, the so-called “Apostle of the North” in the 
sixteenth century, was born at Cailislc. But he is best known 
in connection wuth the New Forest, where, after taking his degree 
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aL Oxford, receiving orders, and keeping a school for some time, 
he was appointed to the living of Boldre. This he held till 
his death in 1814. Gilpin was not a secularly-minded parson by 
any means : hut his literary fame is derived from the series of 
Picturesque Tours {The Highlands, 1778; The Wye and South 
Wales, 1782 j The Lakes, 1789; Forest Scenery, 1791 ; and The 
West of England and the Isle of Wight, 17 98) which he published 
in the last quarter of the century. They were extremely popular, 
they set a fashion which may be said never to have died out since, 
and they attained the seal of parody in the famous Dr. Syntax of 
William Combe (1741-1823), an Eton and Oxford man who spent 
a fortune and then wrote an enormous amount of the most widely 
various work in verse and prose, of which little but Syntax itself 
(1812 se/(j.) is lemembered. Gilpin himself is interesting as an 
important member of “ the naturals,” as they have been oddly and 
equiiocally called. Ilis style is much more florid and less just 
than Gilbert White’s, and his observation correspondingly less true. 
But he had a keen sense of natural beauty and did much to instil 
it into othcis. 

In all the work of the time, however, great and small, from 
the half-unconscious inspiration of Burns and Blake to the 
common journey-work of book-making, we shall find the same 
character—incessantly recurring, and unmistakable aflci wards if not 
always recognisable at the time—of transition, of decay and seed¬ 
time mingled with and crossing each other. There are no 
distinct spontaneous literary schools: the forms which literature 
takes are cither occasional and dependent upon outward events, 
such as the wide and varied attack and defence consequent upon 
the French Revolution, or else fantastic, trivial, reflex. Some¬ 
times the absence of any distinct and creative impulse reveals 
itself in work really good and useful, such as the editing of old 
writers, of which the labours of Malone and Ritson are tiie chief 
example and the forgeries of Ireland the corruption; or the 
return to their study teslhctically, in whicli Headley, a now for¬ 
gotten critic, did good work. Sometimes it lesultcd in such 
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things as the literary reputation (whicli was an actual thing afiei 
a kind) of persons like Sir James Bland Burges, Undcr-Secreiary 
of State, poetaster, connoisseur, and general fiibble. Yet all the 
while, in schools and universities, in London gaiiets and country 
village=:, there was grow'ing up, and sometimers showing itself pretty 
iinniistakably, ihe generation which was to substitute for this 
trying and trifling the greatest work in verse, and not the least in 
prose, that had been done for two hundred years. The T.ymal 
Balhds of 1798, the clarion-call of the new poetry, so cleaily 
soLinded, so inattentively heard, might have told all, and did tel! 
some, what this generation was about to do. 



CHAPTER II 


THE NEW POETRY 

The opening years of the eighth decade of the eighteenth century 
saw, in unusually close conjunction, the births of the men who 
were to be the chief exponents, and in their turn the chief deter¬ 
mining forces, of ll'*e new movement. The three greatest were 
born, Woidsworth in 1770, Scott in 1771, and Coleridge in 1772: 
Southey, who partly through accident was to form a tiinity with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, and who was perhaps the most typical 
instance of a certain new kind of man of letters, followed in 1774; 
while Lamb and Ha/lilt, the chief romantic pioneers in criticism, 
Jeffreyancl Sydney Smith, the chief classical reactionniies therein, 
were all born within the decade. But the influence of Scott was 
for various reasons delayed a little; and critics naturally come 
after creators. So that ihe time-honoured eminence of the 
"Lake Poets”—Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey—need not 
be disturbed. 

The day of the birth of William Wordsworth was the 7th of 
April, the place Cockermouth. His father was an attorney, and, as 
Lord Lonsdale’s agent, a man of some means and position; but 
on his death in 1783 the eccentric and iiitamiable character of 
the then Lord Lonsdale, by delaying the settlement of accounts, 
put the family in considerable difficulties. Wordsworth, however, 
was thoroughly educated at Hawkshead Grammar School and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1791. rie travelled in France, and for a time, like many young 
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men, wa.'s a feivetiL Republican; but, like all the noMer of those 
who had hailed the dawn of the French Revolution,” he lived tc 
curse its noon. He published eaily, his first volume of pocir.s 
bearing the date 1793 ; but, though that attention to nature which 
was always his chief note appeared here, the work is not by any 
mi;ans of an epoch-making character, hfe was averse from every 
profes'sion ; but the fates were kind to him. and a legacy of ;/^9cc 
fioiii his friend Raisley Calvert made a man of such simple tastes 
as his independent, for a time at least. On the strength of it he 
settled first at Racedowm in Dorset, and then at Alfoxden in 
Somerset, in the companion.ship of his s i ster D o roth y ; and at the 
second of the two places in the neighbourhood of Coleridge. 
Massive and original as Wordsworth’s own genius was, it is almost 
iiupos.sLblc to exaggerate the effect, both in stimulus and guidance, 
of the influence of these two; for Dorothy Wordsworth was a 
woman of a million, and Coleridge, marvellous as were his own 
powers, was almost mote maiwellous in the unique Socratir 
character of his effect on those who possessed anything to 
work upon. The tw'o poets produced in 1798 the Lyrical 
Ballads, among the contents of which it is sufficient to mention 
Tiiiuni Abbey_z.-x^c\ The Anck/il iLariner; and they suhncquently 
vi'ited Germany together. Then Wordsw'orth returned to his 
native lakes and never left them for long, abiding first at or 
near Grasmere, and fioin 1813 at his well-known home of Rydal 
Mount. When Imrd Lonsdale died in 1802, his successor 
promptly and liberally settled the Wordsworth claims. The poet 
soon married, his sister still living with him; and Lord Lon.Svdale, 
not satisfied with atoning for his predecessor’s injustice, procured 
him, in the year of his migiation to Rydal, the office of Distributor 
of Stamps for Westmoreland—an office which was almost a 
sinecure, and was, for a man of AVordsw'orth’s tastes, more than 
amply paid. It is curious, and a capital instance to prove that the 
malignity of fortune has itself been maligned, that the one English 
poet who was constitiitionally incapable of writing for bread never 
was under any necessity to do so. For full sixty years Wordsworth 
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wandered much, read liulc, meditated without stint, and wrote, 
thoufth never hurriedly, yet almost incessantly. The dates of his 
chief publications may be best given in a note.' I'ui some years 
his poems were greeted by the genoial public and by a few of its 
critical guides with storms of obloquy and lidiculc; but Words¬ 
worth, though never indiffcrcni to criiicisin, was severely disdainful 
of it. and held on his wa}’. From the first the brightest .spirits of 
England had been his passionate though by no means always un¬ 
discriminating admirers; and about the end of the fust quarter of 
the century the public began to come round. Oxfoi'd, always first 
to recognise, if not nlwa)'S first to produce, the greatest achieve¬ 
ments of English literature, gave him its D.C.L. in 1839. He 
received a pension of ;^.3oo a year in iS/\2 from Sir Robert Peel, 
who, unlike most English Prime "Ministers, cared for men of 
letters; the lauieateship fell to him in right of right on Southey’s 
death in 1843, and he died on the 23rd of .'\pi-il 1850, having 
come to fourscore years almost without labour, and without many 
heav}’ sorrows. 

Of his character not much need be said. T.ike that of Milton, 
wiiorn he in many w'ays resembled (they had even both, as Plartley 
Coleridge has pointed out, brothers named Christopher), it was 
not wholly amiable, and the defects in it were no doubt aggravated 
by his early condition (for it must be remembered that till be 
was two-and-thirty his prospects were of the most disquieting char¬ 
acter), by tire unjusi opposition which the rise of his reputation 
met with, and by his solitary life in contact only with worshipping 
friends and connections. One of these very worshippers con- 
fc.'sscs that lie was “inhumanly arrogant” : and lie was also, what 
all arrogant men are not, rude. He was entirely self-centred, and 
his own circle of i 111 crests and taste=> was not wide. It is said 
that he would cut books with a buttery knife, and after that it is 

_ ^ Lyrical Uallad-i 179S, ppd with addil.ona 1800 ; Poem-., 1807 (m these 
voiumos ever .=:ome i.Uyic.s ha\e allowed all hs gieatest work to be includec.; , 
The Excursion, t8ti ; The W/iPc Die of AyL/ofie, 1815: Soiuicfs on thn Rircr 
Ditadon, and oltei-), iRrq-'io In i8j6 he broiTrlu out a collected edition of his 
poems in six vo '.uncs. J he Prchidd was posthumous. 
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probably unnecessary to say any more, for the fact “ surprises by 
itself” an indictment of almost infinite counts. 

But liis genius is not so easily despatched. I have said that 
it is now as a whole univensally recognised, and 1 cannot bv.t 
think that IMr. IMatthew Arnold "was wrong when lie gave a 
contrary opinion, wTiling in the year 1879. He must have been 
biassed by his own remembrance of earlier years, when Wordsworth 
was still a bone of contention. I should say that never since I 
myself was an undergraduate, never for a generation before 
1900 has there been any dispute among Englishmen whose 
opinion was worth taking, and who cared for poetry at all, on the 
general merits of W'ordsworth. But this agreement is compatible 
with a vast amount of disagreement in detail; and Mr. Arnold’s 
own estimate, as where he compares Wordsworth wirh Moliere 
(who was not a poet at all, though he sometimes wrote very 
tolerable verse), weighs him with ijoets of the second class like 
Gray and Manzoni, and finally admits him for his dealings with 
“life,” introduces fresh puzzlements into the valuation. There is 
only one principle on which that valuation can properly proceed, 
and this is the question, “ Is the poet rich in essentially poetical 
moments of the highest power and kind?” And by poetical 
moments I mean those instances of expression which, no matter 
what their subject, their intention, or their context may be, cause 
instantaneously in the fit reader a poetical impression of the 
intensest and most moving quality. 

Let us consider the matter from this point of view.^ 

The chief poetical influences under which Wordsworth begar 

1 I: must be icmembered that Wordsworth was a prose-wii.ccr of considerable 
exce’lcrcp ar"d of no small volume. M.sny people no doubt weie surprised when 
Dr. Grosait, b)- collecting his pamphlets, his essa}S, his notes, .and his lerteis 
managed to nil three large octavo volumes. But his poetry so far outweighs his 
prose (though, like most poets, he could write admirably In his pedestrian style 
when he chose) that his utterances in "the other harmony” need not be specially 
considered. The two most considerable examples of this prpse are the pamphlet 
on Thi Convention of Cinim and the five-and-twenty yearhi later Guide fo the 
Lakes, iiut minor essays, letters of a more or less formal ch.atacier, and prefaces 
and notes to the poems, make up a goodly total; and always display a genius 
germane to that of the poems 
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to write appear to liave been those of Burns and Milton; both 
were upon him to tltc last, and both did him harm as well as 
good. It was probably in direct imitation of Burns, as well as in 
direct opjjosition to the prevailing habits of the eighteenth century, 
that he conceived the theory of poetic diction which he defended 
in prose and exemplified in verse. 'Phe chief jjoint of this theory 
was the use of the simplest and most familiar language, and the 
double fallacy is sufficiently obvious. Wordsworth forgot that 
the reason why the poetic diction of the three preceding genera¬ 
tions had become loathsome was precisely this, that it had become 
familiar,- wffiilc the familiar Scots of Burns was in itself un¬ 
familiar to the English ear. On the other hand, he borrowed 
from ISIilton, and used more and more as he grew older, a 
distmclly stiff and unvernacular form of poetic diction itself. Tew 
except extreme and hopeless ^V’■ordsvvorthians now deny that the 
result of his attempts at simple language was and is fiir more 
ludicrous than touching. The wonderful Affliction of Margaret 
does not draw' its power from the neglect of poetic diction, but 
from the intensity of emotion which w'ould carry off almost any 
diction, simple or affected; while on the other hand such pieces 
as “We are Seven,” as the “Anecdote for Fathers,” and as “ Alice 
Fell," not to mention “Betty Foy” and other.s, which .specially in¬ 
furiated Wordsworth’s ow'n contemporaries, certainly gain noihing 
from their namby-pamby dialect, and sometimes go near to losing 
the beauty that really is in them by dint of it. Moreover, the 
Miltonic blank verse and sonnets— at their best of a stately 
magnificence surpassed by no pool—have a tendency to become 
heavy and even dull when the poetic fire fails to fuse and shine 
through them. In fact it may be .said of "Wordsworth, as of most 
poets with theories, that his theories helped him very little, and 
sometimes hindered him a great deal. 

His real poetical merits are threefold, and lie first in the in¬ 
explicable, the ultimate, felicity of phrase Avhich all great poets must 
have, and w'hich only great poets have; secondly, in his matchless 
pow'er of delineating natural objects; and lastly, more properly, and 
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with most special rarity of all, in the half-panr’neistic mysticism 
whicli always lies behind this observation, and which every now 
and then breaks through it. puts it, as mere observation, aside, and 
blazes in unmasked fire of rapture. The summits of Words¬ 
worth’s poetiy, the “Lines Written at Tintein Abbey” and the 
“ Ode on Intimations of Immortality,”—poem.s of such astonishing 
magnidcence that it is only more astonishing that any one 
should have read them and failed to see what a poet had come 
before the world,—-are the greatest of many of these revelations 
or inspirations. It is indeed necessai-y to read Wordsworth 
straight through—a proceeding which requires that the reader 
shall be in good literary training, but is then feasible, profitable, 
and even pleasant enough—to discern the enormous height at 
vdiich the great Ode stands above its author’s other work. The 
Tintern Abbey lines certainly approach it nearest: many smaller 
things—“The Affliction of ISIargaret,” “The Daffodils,” and other.s 
—group well tinder its shadow, and innumerable passages and even 
single lines, such as that which all good critics have noted as 
lighicning the darkness of the Prelude — 

Voy.'igin? through strange .se.as of thought, alone- - 

must of course be added to the poet’s credit. But the Ode remains 
not merely the greatest, but the one really, dazzlingly, supremely 
great thing he ever did. Its theory has been scorned or impugned 
by some; parts of it have even been called nonsense by critics of 
weight. But, sound or unsound, sense or nonsense, it is poetry, 
and magnihccni poetry, from the first line to the last—poetry than 
which there is none better in any language, poetry such as there 
is not pcihaps more than a small volume-full in all languages. 
Tlie second class of merit, that of vivid observation, abounds 
wherever the poems are opened. Bur the examples of the first 
are chiefly found in the lyrics “My Heart leaps up,” “The 
Sparrow’s Nest” : the famous daffodil poem which Jeffrey thought 
“stuff,” which some say Dorothy wioie chiefly, and which is 
almost perfect of its kind; the splendid opening of the “ I.incs 
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to Hartley Coleridge,” -which connect themselves Avith the 
“Immortality Ode: the exquisite group of the “Cuckoo,” the 
best patches of the Hums poems, and the three “Yarrows”; the 
“Peel Castle” stanzas: and, to cut a tedious catalogue short, the 
hideously named but in parts perfectly beautiful “ Cffiision on the 
Death of James Hogg,” the last really masterly tiling that the poet 
did. In some of these we may care little for the poem as a whole, 
nothing for the moral the poet wishes to draw. Put the poetic 
moments seize us, the poetic flash dazzles our eyes, and ihe 
whole divine de.'^pair, or not more divine rapture, which poetry 
causes, comes upon us. 

One division of Wordsworth’s work is so remarkable that it 
must have such special and .separate mention as it is here possible 
to give It; it contains his practice in the sonnet, wherein, to some 
tastes, he stands only below Shakespeare and on a level wul. 
Milton. 'J'he sonnet, after being long out of fo\'onr, paying for its 
popularity between Wyatt and Milton by neglect, had, principally 
it would seem on the very inadequate example of Bowles (see 
infra), become a veiy favourite form with the new 'Romantics. 
But none of them wrote it with the steady persistence, and none 
except Keats with the occasional felicity, of Wordsworth. Its 
thoughLfulness suited his bent, and its limits frusliated his 
prolixity, though, it must be otvncd, he somewhat evaded this 
benign influence by writing in series. And the sonnets on “The 
■\"erietian Republic,” on the “Subjugation of Switzciland,” that 
beginning “ The world is too much with us,” that in November 
1806, the first “Personal "J’alk,” the magnificent “Westininslcr 
Bridge,” and the opening at least of that on Scou’s departure 
from .'kbbotsford, arc not merely among the glories of Wordsworth, 
they are among the glories of English poetry. 

Unfortunately these moments of pcrfeciiori are, in the poet’.s 
whole \\ork, and especially in that part of it which was compoSf^i 
in the later half of his long life, by no means very free 
VVordswOltn was absolutely destitute of humour, fronximnumifam, 
necessarily followed that his sclf-ciiucism was either cauied into 
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or constantly at fault. His xersc was so little facile, it paid so little 
regard to any of the coninion allutcuients of narrative-interest or 
varied bubjcct, it was so nccossaiy for it to reach the full uliite hear, 
the. absolute instant of poetic projcittion, that when it was not veiy 
good it was apt to be scarcely tolerable. It is nearly impossible 
to be duller than Wordsworth at his dullest, and unluckily it is 
as itnpObsibic to find a poet of anything like his powers who has 
given himself tlie license to bo dull so often and at such length. 
The famous “ Would he had blotted a thousandapplies to him 
with as much justice as it was unjust in its original application; and 
it is sometimes for pages together a positive struggle to remember 
that one is reading one of the greatest of English poets, and a poet 
whose influence in making others poets has been second hardly 
to tbar of Sjrcnser, of Keats, or of the friend who follows liim in 
pur .survey, 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born in Devonsliire, at Otlcry 
St. Mary, of w'luch place his father was vicar, on the 21st October 
1772, The family was merely respectable before his day, but 
since it has been of very unusual distinction, intellectual and other. 
He went to Christ’s Hospital when he. w'as not quite ten years old, 
and in 1791 wa-s admitted to an exhibition til Jesus College, 
Cambridge, with his thoughts already directed to poetry by 
the sonnets of Eowles above mentioned, and with a reputation, 
exaggerated perhaps, but certairrly not invented, in Lamb’s famous 
“Elia" paper on his old school. Indeed, high as is Coleridge’s 
literary position on the str-ength of his writing alone, his talk and 
its induence on hearers have been unanimously set higher still. 
He did very well at lirst, gaining the Browne Medal for Greek 
Verse and distinguishing himself for the Craven Scholarship; but 
he speedily fell in love, in debt, it is suspected in drink, and it is 
known into \aiious political and theological heresies. He left 
Ca.mbtidge and enlisted at Reading in the 15th faght Dragoons. 
He obtained his discharge, however, in tnree or four months, and 
no notice except a formal admonition appears to have been taken 
of his lesuining his position at Cambridge. Indeed he \va.s shortly 
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after elected lo a Foundation Scholarship. But in the summer .ol 
1794 he visited Oxford, and after he had fallen in with Southey, 
whose view.s were already Jacobinical, the pair engaged themselves 
to Pantisocracy^ and the Miss Frickers. 'I'his curious and often 
told story cannot be even summai'ised here. Its immediate result 
was that Coleridge left the University without taking a degree, and, 
though not at once, married Sarah Fricker in October 1795. 
Thenceforward he lived on literature and his friends, especially 
the latter. Fie tried Unitarian preaching and newspaper woik, 
of which at one time or another iic did a good deal. The curious 
iiT^ and outs of Coleridge’s strange though hardly eventful life have, 
after being long most imperfectly known, been set forth in fullest 
measure by IMr. Dykes Campbell. Ti must sufllce here to say 
that, after much wandering, being unable or unwilling to keep 
house with his own famil)', he found asylums, first with some kind 
folk named Morgan, and then in the house of Mr, Giliman at 
Hampstead, wlicrc for years he held forth to rising men of 
letters, and where he died on the 25th June 1834. His too 
notorious craving for opium had never been conquered, though 
it had latteily been kept in some check. 

Despite this unfortunate failing, and his gencial inability to 
carry out any schemes of work on the great scale, Coleridge’s 
literary production was very considerable, and, except the verse, 
it has never been completely collected or systematically edited. 
He began verse-writing very early, and early found a vent for it in 
the Morniiig Chronicle, then a Radical organ. Flc wrote The 
Fall of Robespierre in conjunction with Southey in 1794, and 
published it. Some prose pamphlets followed, and then Cottle, 
the Bristol providence of this group of men of letters, olTeied 
thiity guineas for a volume of poems, w'hich duly appeared in 
1796. Meanwl'jile Coleiidge had started a singular newspaper 
called The Wa/chman, which saw ten numbers, appearing every 

* T.r.iS 'Aord, as wiil: 113 “ Aiuli'Jtciibin,” wliic’a liass ;itid a less geiieial ciiiicncv, 
was a chaiacteristic coinage of Coleiidge's to designate a kind of Comiminisni, 
panly based on the specnlations ot Godwin, .and intended to be cairied into 
practice in America. 
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eighth day. The Lyrical Ballads; followed in 1798, and mean¬ 
while Coleridge had writteir the play of Osorio (to appear long 
afterwards as Remorse), had begun Chrisfabel, and had contrihurL'd 
some of his best poems to the Moruifig I^ost. His German visit 
(see a7iie) oroduced among other things the iranslation of IValkn- 
stchi, a translation far a:jo\e the original Some poetry and much 
newspaper work filled the next ten years, with endless schemes; 
but in 1807 Coleridge began to lecture at the Royal In.stitution— 
a course somewhat irregularly delivered, and almost entirely un¬ 
reported. 1809 .saw his .second independent periodical vent me 
The Lriend, the subsequent reprint of which as a book is com¬ 
pletely rewritten. In 1 Sit- 12 he delivered his second course 
of lectures, this time on his own account. It was followed by two 
others, and in 1813 Remorse was produced at Drury l.ane, had 11 
fair success, and bi ought the author some money. Chrisfabel, 
with Kubla Khan, appeared in 1816, and the Biographia Lilera/ia 
next year; Zapolya and the icwritten Frievd the year after, when 
also Colei idge gave a new course of lectures, and yet another, the 
last. Aids to Reflection, in 1S25, was the latest important work he 
issued himself, though in 182B he superintended a collection of 
his poem.s. Sucii of the re&t of his work as is in existem e in a 
collected form has been printed or reprinted since. 

A more full account of the appearance of Coleridge’s work than 
is desirable or indeed posaiblc in most cases here has been given, 
because it is impoitant to convey some idea of the astonishingly 
piecemeal fashion in which it reached the wot Id. To thoj^e who 
have studied the authoi’s life of opium eating ; of constant wander¬ 
ing from place to place : of hnpecunionsness so lULer that, after all 
the painstaking of the modi;rn biographer, and after fuH allowance 
for the ravens wdio seem ahvays to have been ready to feed him, it 
IS a mystery liow he e.scaped the workhouse; of endless scliemcs 
and endless non-performance—it is only a wonder that anything of 
Coleridge’s ever reached the public except in newspaper columns. 
As it was, while his most ambitiously planned books were never 
written at all, most of those which did reach the press were year.® 
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in getting lli rough il.; and Southey, on one occasion, after ^vaiting 
fifteen months for the conclusion of a contribution of Coleridge’s 
10 Om/iiana, had to cancel the sheet in despair. The collection, 
after many years, by ^^r. Ernest Colciidge of his grandfather’s 
lettcis has by no means completely removed the mj’stery which 
hangs over Coleridge’s life and character. We see a little more, 
but we do not sec the whole; and we are still unable to understand 
what strange impediments there were to the junction of the two 
ends of power and performance. A rigid judge might almost say, 
that if fiiends liad not been so kind, fate had been kinder, and 
chat instead of helping they hindered, just as a child u'ho is ne^er 
allowed to tumble rvill never learn to walk. 

The enormous tolerance of friends, however, which alone 
enabled him to produce anything, was justified by the astonishing 
genius to which its possessor gave so unfair a chance. As a 
thinker, although the evidence is too imperfect to justify very 
dogmatic conclusion.s, the opinion of the best authorities, from 
which there is little reason for differing, is that Coleridge rvas 
mucli more stimulating than intrinsically valuable. His Ai(h to 
Reflectio)^ his most systematic work, is disappointing; and, with 
The Friend and the rest, is principally valuable as e.vhibiting and 
inculcating an allitudc of mind in Avhich the use of logic is not, as 
in most eighteenth century philosophers, destructive, but is made 
to consist rvith a wide license for the employment of imagination 
and faith. Ele borrowed a great deal from lire Germans, and he 
at least sometimes forgot that he had borrowed a great deal from 
our own older writers. 

So, too, precise examination of his numerous but fragmentary 
remains as a literary critic makes it necessary to take a great deal 
for granted. Elere, also, he Germanised much ; and it is not 
certain, even with the aid of his fragments, that he wms the equal 
either of Lamb or of Hazlitt in insight. Perhaps his highest claim 
is that, in the criticism of philosoph}', of religion, and cf litera¬ 
ture alike, he expressed, and was even a little iiliead of, ihc noblei 
Dent and S)iripathy of his con temporaries. Wc are still content 
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10 assign to Coleridge, perhaps vathout any very certain title-deeds, 
the invention of that more catholic way of looking at English 
liteniture which can relish the Middle Ages ^\ithout doing injustice 
10 contemporaries, and can be endiusiastic fo; the beventeenth 
century wuhout contemning the eighteenth.^ To him more than 
to any single man is also assigned (and perhaps rightly, though 
some of his remarks on the Church, even after his rally to ortho¬ 
doxy, are odd) the great ecclesiastical revival of the Oxford 
Movement j and it is certain that he had not a little to do with 
the abiupt discarding of the whole tradition of Locke, Berkeley 
and Hartley only excepted. Uifficult as it may be to give 
distinct chapter and verse for these assignments from the formless 
welter of his prose works, no good judge has ever doubted 
their validity, with the above and other exceptions and guards. 
It may be very difficult to present Coleridge’s assets in prose in a 
liquid form ; but few doubt their value. 

It is very different with his poetry. Here, too, the disastrous, 
the almost ruinous results of his weaknesses appear. When one 
begins to sift and riddle the not small mass of his veisc, it shiinks 
alnrost appallingly in bulk. Wallensiciu, though better than the 
original, is after all only a translation. Remorse (either under that 
name or as Osorio) and Zapolya are not very much better than the 
contemporary or slightly later work of Talfourd and Miiman. 
The Fall of Robespierre is as absurd, and nor so amusing, as 
Southey’s unassisted Wat Tyler. Of the miscellaneous verse 
with which, after these huge deductions, we are left, mucli is verse- 
impromptu, often learned and often witty, for Coleridge was (in 
early days at any rate) abundantly provided with both wit and 
humour, but quite occasional. Much more consists of mere 
Juvenilia. Even of the productions of his best times (the last 
lustrum of the eighteentli century and a lucid interval about i8i6) 

* Yet ColericJsrc was always unjust to hi.s own immediate tJredecPssors, Jolmsoa, 
Gibbon, etc., a-id he wn.s not too sensible of the real met its of Pope or even of 
Dr)don. Coleridge's inoistence on imagination, and his evamination of Words¬ 
worth in the iSlngtnpuia, are his gre.nt crir'cal titles, and the)’- are, on the whole, 
of the 1 ery first c'ass. His aetuai pTO^^Q-wrifuig was u'leojual , its finest examples 
aie in the .Iniut'z Poetes, a collection of fragments not punted till 1895. 
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much is not vciy good. Religions Mushigs, though it has had its 
admirers, is terribly poor stuff. 'J'he Mofiody ov the Death oj 
Chatterl07i might have been written by fifty people during tlie 
century before it. The Destiny of tVations is a feeble rant; but 
the Ode on the Departhig Year, though still unequal, still con¬ 
ventional, strikes a very different note. I'he Three Graves, though 
injured by the namby-pambincss which was still thought incumbent 
in ballads, again shows no vulgar touch. And then, omitting for 
the moment Kvhla Khan, which Coleridge said he wrote in 1797, 
but which was never published till t8i6, wc come to 'I'he Ri//ie oJ 
the A^icient Mariner and the birth of the new poetry in England. 
Here the stutters and flashes of Blake became coherent speech 
and steady hlaze ; here poetry, which for a century and a half had. 
been curbing her voice to a genteel ’whisper or raising it only to 
a foiensic declamation, which had at best allowed a few wood- 
notes to escape here and there as if by mistake, spoke out loud 
and clear. 

If this statement seems exaggerated (and it is cerlain 
that at the time of the appearance of the Ancient Mariner not 
even Wordsworth, not even Southey quite relished it, while there 
has always been a sect of dissidents against it), two others will 
perhaps seem more extravagant still. The second is that, with 
the exception of this poem, of Kubla Khan, of Christahcl, and of 
Lera, all of them, according to Coleridge, written within a few 
months of each other in 1797-98, he never did anything of the first 
class in poetry. The third is that these four—though Christabel 
itself does not exceed some(fifteen hundred lines)and is decidedly 
unequal, though the A^icient Mariner is just over (six hundred) 
and the other two are cpiite short — are suflicient between 
them to rank their author among the very greatest of English 
poets. It is not possible to make any compromise on this point; 
ior upon it turns an entire theory and system of poetical criticism. 
Those who demand from poetry a “ criticism of life,” those who 
will have it that “all depends on the subject,” those who want 
“ moral ” or “ construction ” or a dozen other things,- all good in 
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their way. most of them compatible with poetry and even helpful 
to it, but none of them essential thereto, — can of course nevei 
accept this estimate. Mrs. Barbauld said that 'I'he Anriem 
Mariner was “improbable”; and to this charge it must plead 
guilty at once. Kuhla Kharis which I should rank as almost the 
best of the four, is very brief, and is nothing but a dream, and a 
fragment of a dream. Love is very sliort too, and is flawed by 
some of the aforesaid namby-pambiness, from which none of the 
Lake school escaped when they tried passion. Chrisinhel, the 
most ambitious if also the most unequal, does really underlie the 
criticism that, professing itself to be a narrative and holding out 
the promise of something like a connected story, it tells none, and 
docs not even offer very distinct hints or suggestions of what il.s 
story, if it had ever been told, might have been. A thousand 
faults are in it; a good part of the thousand in all four. 

But there is also there something which would atone for fauks 
ten thousand times ten thousand; there is what one hears at most 
three or four times in English, at most ten or twelve times in all 
literature—the fi^st note, with its endless echo-promise, of a new 
poetry. The vronderful cadence-changes of Kiihla Khan., ks 
phrases, culminating in the famous distich so well descriptive of 
Coleridge himself— 

For he on honey dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paiaciise, 

the splendid crash of the 

Ancestral voices prophesying war, 

are all part of this note and cry. You will find them nowhere 
from Chaucer to Cowper—not even in the poets where you will 
find greater things as you may please to call them, 'i'hen in the 
Mariner comes the gorgeous metre,—freed at once and for the first 
time from the “butter-woman’s rank to market” which had dis- 
tingui-shed all imitations of the ballad hitherto,-—the more gorgeous 
imagery and pageantry here, the simple directness there, the 
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tamelesb rnnge of imagination and fancy, tlie fierce rush of 
rhyLhin - 

Tilt; fail bree7c blew, the white forim flew, 

The furiow followed free : 

We weie the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

And thereafter the spectre of Life-in-Death, the water-snakes, 
the rising of the dead men, the snapping of the spell. There had 
been nothing like all this before; and in all the hundred years, 
for all the gicat poetry we have seen, we have seen nothing so 
tieiv as it. Love gave the magnificent opening stanza, the motto 
and defence at once of the largest, the most genuine, the most 
delightful part of ]joetr\'. And Chrislahe\ independently of its 
purple patches, such as the famous descant on the quarrels of 
friends, and the portents that mark the passage of Geraldine, gave 
what was far more important—a new metie, destined to have no 
les;! great and much moie copious influence than the Spenserian 
stanza itself. It might of course be easy to pick out anticipations 
'n part of this combination of iambic dimeter, trochaic, and ana- 
psestic; but ii never had taken thorough form before. And how 
It seized on the imagination of those w'ho heard it is best shown 
by the well-known anecdote of Scott, who, merely hearing a little 
of it recited, at once developed it and established it in The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel In \cr.sc at least, if not in prose, there is 
no greater wader than Coleridge. 

Robert Southey, the thiicl of this curiously dissimilar trio 
whom paitly chance and partly choice have hound together for all 
time, was born at Bristol on T2th August 1774. His fluher wa.-, 
only a linen-draper, and a very unprosperoiis one ; but the Southeys 
weie a re.spcctable family, entitled to arms, and possessed of con¬ 
siderable landed properly in Somerset, some of which was left 
away fiom the pool by unfiiendly uncles to strangers, while more 
escaped him by a flaw in the entail. His mother’s family, the 
Hills, were in much better ciirumstanccs than his father, and 
like the other two Lake Poets he was singularly lucky in finding 
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helpers. First his mother’s brother the Rev. ilerbeit Hill, chap¬ 
lain to the En,;3^1ish factory at Lisbon, sent him to Westminster, 
where he did very well and made invaluable friends, but lost the 
regular advancement to Christ Church owing to the wiath of the 
head-master Dr. Vincent at an article which Southey had contri¬ 
buted to a school magazine, the Flagellani. He was in fact 
expelled; but the gravest consequences of expulsion from a public 
school of the first rank did not fall upon him, and he matricu¬ 
lated without objection at Balliol in 1793. His college, however, 
which was then distinguished for loose living and intellectual 
dulness, was not congenial to him; and developing extreme 
opinions in politics and religion, he decided that he could not 
take orders, and left without even taking a degree. His disgrace 
with his own friends was completed by his engaging in the Panti.so- 
cvatic .scheme and by his attachment to Edith Friclcer, a i)enniless 
girl (though not at all a “ milliner at Bath ”) whose sisters became 
Mrs. Coleiidge and Mrs. T.ovell. And when the ever-cbaritable 
Flill invited him to Portugal he married ?v[iss Flicker the very 
day before he .started. After a re.sidenc'e at la’.sbon, in which he 
laid the foundation of his unrh'allcd acquaintance with Penin¬ 
sular history and literature, he returned and lived wirh his wife 
at various places, nominally studying for the law, which he liked 
not belter but worse than the Church. After divers vicissitudes, 
including a fresh visit (tliis time not as a bachelor) to Portugal, 
and an expedience of official work as .secretary to Corry the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he at last, at the age of ihiriy, estab¬ 
lished himself at Greta PTall, close to Keswick, where Coleridge 
had already taken up his abode. This, as well as much else in 
his career, was made possible by the rare generosity of his friend 
of school-days and all days, Charles Wynn, brother of the then 
Sir Watkin, and later a pretty well known politician, who on 
coming of age gave him an annuity of ;^i6o a year. This in 
1807 he relinquished on receiving a government pen.^ion of 
practically the same amount. The Laureateship in 1813 brought 
him less than another hundred; but many years afterwards 
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Sir Robeit Pod, in 1835, after offeing n bnioncicy, put liis 
fieclining years oni of anxiety by conferring a ftiitlier pension of 
,^300 a year on linn. Tho.se dedining jears were in part un¬ 
happy. *\.b oaily as iSibliis ^.Iciest son lleibcrt, a lioy of great 
promise, (.hed : tlic sliock wa.s repeated some years later by tlie 
de.ah of lus \oungesc and prettiest daughter Isabel; while in the 
s.aiiie )ear as that in which his pension v.a.s increased his wife 
became in'^ane, and died two ycais later. -V second marriage in 
1839 to tl’.e ]Joeress Caroline Bowles brought him some corn- 
fort; but his own brain became nioie and more affected, and for 
a considerable lime before his death on 21st March i8'i.3 he had 
been meiital'y inca])able. 

Many morals have been drawn from this melancholy end as 
to the wisdom of too prolonged literary labour, which in Southey’s 
case had certainly been prodigious, and had been carried so far 
that he actrnily read while he was taking ('onstitulionnl walks. 
It IS fair to say, however, that, just a.s in the case of Scott tlic 
teiriblc shock of the downfall of his fortunes lias to be considered, 
so in that of Southey the successive trials to which he, a man 
of exceptionally strong domestic affections, was cxjio.sed, must be 
taken into account. At the same time it mu.st be admitted that 
Southey’s production was cnoimoiis. ITis compltac woiks never 
have been, and are never likely to be collected; and, from the 
scatioicd .and irrcgulai form in which they appeared, it is diffcnlt 
if not imnossible to make e\en a guess at the total. The list of 
books and articles (the lattei for the most jiart written for the 
(luarluAy /ikrArc, and of very gicat Icngtii) at the end of his 
son’s Life fills neaily six closely printed pages, d’wo of these 
entiies -the TILtoAies of BraJi and of the Pe.niiisu/ar IVa?--- 
alonc represent six large volumes. The Poems by thcmsch'cs 
occupy a royal octavo in double columns of small print running 
to eight hundred pages; the correspondence, ver) closely printed 
in tlie six volumes of the Life, and the four more of LcAers edited 
by the Rev. J. W. Warter, some five thousand pages in all; while 
a good deal of his early peiiodical work has never been identified, 
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and Lhei.o aie large stores of additional letters — some printed 
more in MS. Nor ^vas Southey by any means a careless or an 
easy writer. He alwavs founded his work on immense reading, 
some of the results of which, showing the laborious fa.-3hion in 
which he performed it, were published after his death in his 
Comviopplace Booli. He did not write very rapidly; and he 
corrected, both in MS. and in proof, witlr the utmost sedulity. 
Of the nearly 14,000 books which he possessed at his death, it 
is safe to say that all had been methodically read, and most 
read many times; while his almost mediseval diligence did 
not liesitate at working through a set of folios to obtain the 
information or the corrections necessary for a single article. 

It is here impossible to mention more than the chief items of 
this portentous list. They are in veiae— Poems, by R. Southey 
and R. l.ovell, 1794; Joan of Arc, 1795 ; Minor Poems, 1797-99; 
Thaiaba, iSoi; A[eirical 2 'ales and Madoc, 1B05; I'he Curse oj 
Kchama, iSio; Roderick, 1814; with a few later volumes, the 
chief being the unlucky Vision 0/Judgmen/, 1821, in hexameteis. 
A complete edition of the Poems, except one or two posthumously 
printed, was published by himself in Icn volumes in 1837, and 
collected into one ten years later with the additions. This also 
include.s IVat Tyler, a rhapsody of the poet’s youth, which was 
(piratically and to his infinite annoyance) published in 1817. 

In prose Southey’s most important works are the History oj 
Brazil, 1S10-19 (this, large as it is, is only a kind of offshoot 
of the piojccted History of Portugal, which in a way occupied hi.e 
whole life, and never got published at all); the History of tin 
Peninsular War, 1S22-32 ; the Letters from England by Don 
Manuel Espriella, 1812 ; the Life of A~elso?i (usually thought his 
masterpiece), 1813; the Life of Wesley, T820: J'he Book of Hit 
Church, 1824; Colloquies on Society (well known, if not in iiself, for 
Macaulay’s review of il), 1829; Ntmd History, 1S33 40; and the 
great humorous miscellany of The Doctor (seven volumes), 1834-47; 
to which must be added editions, containing some of his best work, 
of Chatterton, A?nadis of Gaul, Pahnerin of Etigla?id, the MorU 
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d'Arthur, Kiike WhiLo. Ikanj’an, and Cowper, w ilh div’ers Specimens 
of the Biiti'li Poets, the charming prose and verse Ciironide oj 
the Cia\ the misccllnny of Omniana, half-tvay bctwecit table- and 
commonplacc-book, the Comvwnplace Book itself, and not a little 
else, besides iettes nnd articles innumcral)le. 

Certain things about Southey arc uncontestod and uncontest- 
ahle. 'rite upiightness and beauty of his character, his wonderful 
helpfulness to others, and the uncomplaining way in which he 
bore tdtat was almost poverty—for, high as was his reputation, 
his receijOls were never a tithe of the rewards not merely of Scott 
or Byron or Tom hloorc, but of much lesser men—arc not more 
generally acknowledged than the singular and pervading excellence 
of his English prose style, the robustness of his litciary genius, 
and his unique devotion to literature. But when we leave these 
accepted things he becomes more difficult if not less interesting. 
I-Ie himself had not the sUglitcsl doubt that he was a great poet, 
and would be recognised as such by posterity, though with a 
proud humility he reconciled himself to temporary lack of vogue. 
This might be set down to an egotistic delusion. But such an 
eas} explanation is negatii-cd by even a slight comparison of the 
opinions of his gr^-atest contemporaries. It is somewhat stagger¬ 
ing to find that Scon, the greate.st d'ory man of letters who had 
strong political sympathies, and Fox, the greatest Whig politician 
who had keen literary tasie.s, enjoyed his long poems enthusiastic¬ 
ally. But it may bo said that the eighteenth century leaven which 
was so strong in each, and which is also noticeable in Southey, 
conciliated them. What then are we to say of Macaulay, a much 
younger man, a violent political opponent of Southey, and a by 
no means indiscriminate lover of verse, who, admitting tliat he 
doubted whether Southey’s long poems would be read aftci half a 
century, had no doubt that if read tliey would be admired? And 
what are we to say of the avowals of admiration wrung as it were 
from Byron, who succeeded in working himself up, from personal, 
political, and literary motives combined, into a frantic hatred of 
Southey, lampooned him in print, sent him a challenge (which 
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luckily was not delivoicd) in private, and was what the late Ah, 
hLark Pattison ^\ould have called “his Satan ” ? 

The half century of Macaulay’s prophecy lias come, and tliat 
prophecy has been fulfilled as to the rarity of Southey’s readers 
as a poet. lias the other part come true too? I should hesitate 
to say that it ha's. Esteem not meiely for the man but for the wiitcr 
can never fail Southey whcne\cr he is read by comjjctcnt persons; 
admitation may be less piompt to conic at call. Two among his 
smaller pieces—the beautiful “ Elolly Tree,” and the much later 
but exquisite stanzas “Aly day? among the dead are past”— can 
never be in any danger; the grasp of the grotcsciue-terrific, which 
the poet shows in the “ Old Woman of Berkley ” and a great many 
other places, anticipates the Ingoldshy Legends with equal case hut 
with a finer literary gift; some other things are really admirable 
and not a little pleasing. But the longer poems, if they are ever to 
live, are still dry bones. Thalaba^ one of the best, is spoilt by tl’e 
dogged craze against rhyme, which is more, not Ics.s, needed in 
irregular than in regular verse. Joan 0/ Arc, Modoc, Roderick, 
ha\e not escaped that curse of blank verse which only Afilton. 
and he not always, has conquered in really long poems. Kshaoia, 
the only great poem in AV-hich the poet no longer disdains the 
almost indispensable aid to poetiy in our modern and lonsch 
quantified tongue, is much better than any of the others. The 
Curse itself is about as good as it can be, and many other passages 
are not far below it; but to the genera! taste the piece suiTeis from 
the remote character of the subject, which is not generally and 
humanly interesting, and from the mass of tedious detail. 

I'o get out of the diliiculty thus presented by indulging in 
contemptuous ignoring of Southey’s merits has been attempted 
many times since Emerson foolishly asked “Who is Southey?" 
in his jottings of his conversation with T.andor, Southey’s mosi 
dissimilar but constant friend and panegyrist. Tl is extremelj 
easy to say who Southey is. He is the possessor of perhaps the 
purest and most perfect English piose style, of a kind at once 
simple and scholarly, to be found in the language. He has wiiiten 
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(in the Life of JS’clso?:) pci haps the best short bicMp-ajjhy in that 
laivaage, and other tilings not far behind this. No Plnglishnian 
has CNcr excelled him in range of reading, or in intelligevat cora- 
piehension and memory of what he read. Unlike many book¬ 
worms, he had an exceedingly lively and active humour. He has 
scarcely an equal, and certainly no superior, in the rare and 
difficult art of discerning and ranging the material parts of an 
hisloi ical account: the pedant may glean, but the true historian 
will rarely reap after liim. And in poetry his gifts, if they are 
never of the very highest, arc so various and often so high that it 
is absolutely absuid to pooh-pooh him as a poet. The man who 
could write the verses “In my Library” and the best parts ot 
Tkalaba and certainly bad it in his power to write other 

things as good, probably to write other things belter. Had it 
been in his nature to take no thought not merely for the morrow 
but even for the day, like Coleridge, or in his fate to be provided 
for withonl any trouble on his own part, and to take the provision 
with self-centred indifference, like Wordsworth, his actual produc¬ 
tion might have been different and belter. But his strenuous and 
generous nature could not be idle; and idleness of some soil is, 
it may be very seriously laid dowm, absolutely necessary to the 
poet who is to be supreme. 

The poet who, though, according to the canons of poetical 
criticism most in favour during this centuiy, be ranks lower than 
either ‘Wordsworth or Coleridge, did far more to popularise the 
general theory of Romantic poetry than either, was a slightly older 
man than two of the trio just noticed; but be did not begin his 
Ijoot’cal career (save by one volume of translation) till some ^^ears 
after all of them had published. Walter Scott was born in 
Edinburgli on the 15th of August 1771. His father, of the same 
name as himself, w'as a Writer to the Signet; his mother was 
Anne Ruthciforcl, and the future poet and novelist bad much 
excellent border blood in him, hcsidcs that of his direct ancestors 
iho Scotts of Harden. He was a very sickly child : and though 
he grew out of this he was permanently lame. Ills early childhood 
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was princii^ally spent nn the Border itself, with a considciable 
interval at ]^ath; and he was duly sent to the F-Iigli School and 
University of Edinburgh, where, like a good many other future 
men of letters, he M-as not extremely rcinatkahlc for what is called 
scholarship. 7 -le was early imprisoned in his father’s office, ^^heIe 
the state of relations between father and son is .supposed to be 
pretty accurately represented by the story of those between Alan 
Fairford and his father in Rcd^^autiikt: and, like Alan, he was 
called to the bar. But even in the infeiior brancli of the piofession 
he. enjoyed tolerable liberty of wandering about and sporting, 
besides sometimes making expeditions on business into the 
Highlands and other out-of-the-way parts of the country. 

He thus acquiicd great knowledge of his fatherland; while 
(for he was, if not exactly a scholar, the most omnivorous of 
readers) lie was also acquiring great knowledge of books. And it 
ought not to be omitted that Edinburgh, in addition to the literary 
and profes.sional society whicli made it then and aflorwarrls so 
famous, was still to no small extent the headquarters of the Scotch 
nobility, and that Scott, long before liis books made him famous, 
was familiar with society of every rank. Elis first love affair did 
not run smooth, and he seems never to have entirely foigotten the 
object of it, who is identified (on somewhat more solid grounds 
than in the case of other novelists) with more than one of his 
heroines. But he consoled himself to a certain extent wuth a 
young lady half French, half English, Ivliss Charlotte Caipcnter 
or Charpentier, whom he met at Gilsland and married at Carlisle 
on Christmas Eve 1797. Scott w'as an active member of the 
yeomanry as well as a barrister, an enthusiastic student of German 
as well as a sportsman; and the book of translations (from 
Burger) above referred to appeared in 1796. But he did nothing 
important till after the beginning of the coming century, when the 
starting of the Edinhwgh jRevietv and some orher things brought 
him forward; though he showed what he could do by contributing 
two ballads, “Glenfinlas ’’ and “The Eve of St. John,” to a collec¬ 
tion of terror pieces started by Monk Lewds, and added Goethe’s 
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von Berlichbigon to liis transialions. lie had become in 
1799 independent, though not rich, by being appointed Sheriff oi 
Selkirkshire. 

His beginnings as an author proper were connected, as was all 
his subsequent career, partly for good but more for ill, with a 
school friendship he had early formed for two brotlicrs named 
Eallaniyne at Kelso. Pie induced Janies, the elder, to start a 
printing business at Edinburgh, and unfortunately he entered into 
a secret partnership with this firm, which never did him much 
good, which caused him infinite trouble, and ivhich finally ruined 
him. But into this complicated and still much debated business 
it is impossible to enter here. James Ballantyne printed the 
Border Minstrelsy^ w'hich appeared in 1802,—a book ranking 
with Percy’s Relujues in its influence on the form and matter of 
subsequent poetry,—and then Scott at last undertook original 
work of magnitude. Plis task was The Lay of the Last Minstrel^ 
published in 1805. It may almost be said that from th.it day to 
his death he was (he foremost—he was certainly, with the exception 
of Byron, the most popular—man of letters in Grc.nL Britain. Plis 
next poems— Marmion (1S08) and The Lady of the Lake (1810)— 
b’ought him fame and money such as no English poet had gained 
before; and though Byron’s following—for following it was—for 
the time eclipsed his master, th.c latter’s Rokeoy, The Lord of the 
Isles, and others, would have been triumphs for any one else. 

How, when the taste for his verse seemed to cool, he struck 
out a new line in prose and achieved yet more fame and yet 
more money than the verse had ever given him, w'ill concern ns 
in the next chapter. But as it would be cumbrous to make yet a 
third division of his woik, the part of his prose which is not 
nefion may be included here, as well as tlic rest of his life. He 
had written much criticism for the Edhihnrgh, until he was partly 
disgusted by an uncivil review of JMnrniion, partly (and more) by 
the tone of increasing Whiggery and non-intervention which 
Jeffrey was imposing on the paper; and when the Quarterly -was 
founded in opposition he transferred his services to that. He 
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edited a splendid and admirably done issue of Dryden (i8o8y imd 
'.inothcr not quite so tlioioufiliiy executed orS'Ajfl (1814), Jtnd Idb- 
seciet connection v.itli the Ballantynes induced hnn to do much 
other editing and miscellaneous work. In tlie sad last yeais of 
his life he laboured with desperation at a great UJe of Nafohon, 
which was a success pecuniaiily but not in many other ways. 
Iirnduced the exquisite 'laks of a Gramijaiher on .Scottish history, 
and did much else. He even wrote plays, wdiich have veiy little 
meiit, and, except abstract philosoplu', there is hardly a division of 
literaiure that he did not touch; for he composed a seiinon or 
two of merit, and his political pamphlets, the Lei ter^ of MalacKi 
J\fa/agro 7 iiI/ier^ opposing what he thought an interfeicnce with 
Scottish privileges in cuncncy matters, are among the best of 
tiieir kind. 

Ilis life wa-' for many 5'cars avery hajipy one; for his marriage, 
if not passionately, was fairly successful ho was extremely fond 
of liis children, and while his poems and novels began before 
he had fully 1 cached middle life to make him a rich man, his 
Sheriffship, and a Cleikslup of Session which was afieiwards added 
(tliough he had to wait some time for its emoluments), had already 
made him secure of bread and expectant of affluence. hVom a 
ni odc'it cottage at Lasswadc he expanded hini.sclf to a rented count ry 
'noLise at Ashc.stiel on the Tweed, having besides a comfortable town 
mansion in Edinburgh; and when he was turned out of Ashestiel 
he bought land and began to build at Abbotsford on the same 
river. The estate was an ill-choscn and unproQiable one. The 
house grew with the owneils fortunes, which, founded in part as 
they were on the hardest and most honest vroik that author ever 
gave, were in part also founded on the quicksand of his treacherous 
connection vdth m.en, reckless, ill-judging, and, though perhaps 
ncjt in intention dishonest, perpetually trading on their secret 
partner’s industry and fame. In the great commei-cial crash of 
1825, Constable, the publisher of most of the novels, was involved; 
he dragged the P>allantynes down wiih him; and the whole of 
Scutt’s fortune, except his appointments and the little settled on 
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has wife and ciiildien, was liable for the ri.illaiKyiics’ debts. Eut 
he was not satisfied witli ruin. He must needs set to veorlc at 
riie hopeless task of pa^rinp debts which lie liad never, c.\cepl 
technirally, incurred, and he actually in the remaining years of his 
life cleared off the pneater part of them. It was at the cost of 
his life itself. His wife died, his children w'erc scattered : hut he 
worked on till the thankless, hopeless toil broke down his strength, 
and after a fruitless visii to Italy, he returned, to die at Abbotsford 
on 2ist Scptcinhcr 1832. 

Scotf's poetry has gone through various stages of cstiriiatc, and 
it can hardly be said even now, a hundred years after the 
publication of his fiist verse-s, to have attained the position, prac¬ 
tically accepted by all but paradoxers, which in that time a poet 
usually gains, unless, as the poets of the seventeenth century did 
in the eighteenth, ho falls, owing to some freak of popular taste, 
out of really critical consideration altogether. The immense 
popularity which it at first obtained has been noted, as well as the 
fact that it was only ousted from tlvit po]nilarity by, so to speak, 
a variety of itself. But the rise of Byron in the long-run did it 
far less harm than the long-delayed vogue of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and the success even of the later schools, of which 
Tenn}son was at once the pioneer and the cominunder-in-chief. 
.\t an uncertain time in the century, but comparatively early, if 
became fashionable to take Scott’s verse as clever and spirited 
imjH-ovisation, to dwell on its over-fluency and facility, its lack of 
passages in the grand style (whatever the grand style may be), to 
indicate its frec^uent blemishes in strictly correct form and phrase. 
*'vnd it can hniclly be said that there has been much reaction (rom 
this tone among professed and coiii[)clcnt critics. 

lo a certain extent, indeed, this undervaluation is justified, 
fitid Scott jiimseL, wno was more free from literary vanity lhan 
any man of Icttci-s of whom we have record, pleaded gniliy again 
and again. Dropping as he did almost by accident on a stylo 
\\hich had absolutely no foretunners in elaborate formal literature, 
a stjle almost absolutely destitute of any restrictions or limits, in 
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which the length of ln'.c5 and -.lan/r.s, the iJo^tion of rlninrs, ih 
change from narnUisc to dialogue, and so foitii, dci)^,ndcd wholl} 
and solely on the capiice of the autiior, it ^\'Ollld have hcc" 
extremely strange if a man whose education had been a Utilo 
lacking in scholastic stiictncss, and who began to wntc at a limc 
when the first object of almost every writer was to ljuist old 
bonds, had not been somewhat lawless, even somewhat slipshod. 
Chri'^hwel itself, the piodecessor, and, tliough not puljh'jhcd till 
long afterwards, the model of his Lay. has but a few score verses 
that can pretend to the grand style (whatever lh;iL may be). 
Nor yet again can it be denied that, acute as was the sense 
which bade Scott stop, he wrote as it was a little too much 
in this fashion, while ho tried others for whirli he had far le.ss 
aptitude. 

Yet it seems to me impossible, on any just theory of poetry or 
of literature, to rank him low as a poet. He can afford to toke 
his trial under more than one statute. I’o those who say that all 
depends on the subject, or tliat the handling and arrangement of 
the subject are, if not everything, yol something to be ranked far 
above mere detached beauties, he can produce not merely tht 
first long narrative poems in English, which for more than a 
century had honestly enthralled and fixed po])ular taste, but some 
of the very few long narrative poems which disserve to do so. 
Wordsworth, in a characteristic note on the Whiie Doe oj 
Ryhtone, contrasts, witlr oblique depreciation of Scott, ihat poem 
and its famous predecessors in the st5dc acros,'? the border; but he 
omits to notice one point of difference—tliat in f 5 cott the story 
mteresls, and in himself it does not Eor the belated “ c.lassrcar' 
criticism of the Edinburgh Review, which thought the story of 
the Last hlinstrd childish, and drat of Ltarmion laot much 
better, it may have been at least consistent to undci-value the.se 
poems. But the assumptions of that criticism no longer pass 
muster. On the other hand, to those who jun their poetical 
faith on “'patches,” the great mass of Scott’s poetical work 
presents examples of certainly no common beauty. The set 
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pieces of i-he kirger poems, the Melrose dcscrijiiion in I'/ic 
Liiv, Lhe ba'illc in Marnmii^ the Ticiy Cross in ilic Lady of flic 
Like, are indeed inferior in this lespcct to the mere snatches 
which the author scaUeied about his noveN, some of which, 
especially the famous “Jh-oud Mai.'jie,” have a beauty not infcrioi 
10 that of the best things of his greatest conlempoi-aries. And in 
swinging and dashing lyric, again, Scott can hold his own with 
the best, if indeed “the best” can hold their own in this particular 
division with “ Lochinvar ” and “ J-Jonnie Dundee,” with Dlspeth’s 
ballad in the Anli//uary, and the White Lady’s comfortable words 
to poor Father Philip. 

'[’he most really damaging things to be said against Scott as a 
poet arc two. First, that his genius did not incline him either to 
the expression of the highest passion or to that of the deepest 
medilntion, in which directions the utterances of the very greatest 
poetry arc wont to lie. In the second place, that the extreme' 
fertiliry and fluency which cannot be said to have improved even 
his prose work are, from the nature of the case, far more evident, 
and far more damagingly evident, in his verse. He is a poet ol 
dcsciiption, of action, of nariation, rather than of intense feeling 
or thought. Yet in his own special divisions of the simpler lyj'ic 
and of lyrical narrative he sometimes attains the exquisite, and 
lately sinks below a quality which is fitted to give the ])oetical 
dcligliL to a very large number of by no means contemptible 
persons. It appears to me at least, that on no sound theory of 
poetical criticism can Scott be ranked as a poet below By ion, who 
was his imitator in narrative and his inferior in lyiic. But it may be 
admitted that this was not the opinion of most contemporaries of 
the Pvo, and that, much as the poetry of Byron has sunk in ciitical 
estimation during the last half-century, and slight as are the signs 
of its recovery, those who do not think very highly of the poetry 
of the pupil do not, as a rule, show much greater eiathusiasm for 
that of the master. 

B5-ron, it is true, was only half a pupil of Scott’s, and (oddly 
enough for the poet, who, with Scott, w^as recognised as leader by 
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the Roninntic scliooh of all Euro];c) had more than a liankerini 
after the r.hussical ideals in li{.„rat it e. Ye! liow much of this tuts 
due to wilful “po.^e” aral a desire not to lollow the prcvailinn 
school of the day is a question Jidicult to answer—as indeed are 
many connected with Byron. whObC utterance.^, even in private 
letteis. aie very seldotn to be tahen with absolute confidence 
in their sincerity. The poet’s character did no discredit to 
the doctrines of hcrcdi:\-. His family was o?!e of considerable 
distinction and gmat age; but his father, Captain John Byron, 
who never came lo rhe title, was a rout of the w’Orsl character, 
and the cousin whom the poet succeeded had earned the name 
of the Wicked T.ord. His mother, Catherine Gordon or Gight, 
was of an excellent Scotch stock, and an heircr>s ; though her 
rascally husband m.ade away with her money. But she had a 
most violent temper, and seems to have had absolutely no claims 
except those of birth to the title of lady. Myron was born in 
Holies Street, Cavendi.sh Square, on 22nrl January 1788; and his 
early yourh, which w'as spent with his mother at Aboidcen, was 
one of not much indulgence or happiness. But he came to the 
title, and to an extremely impoverished succession, at ten yearns 
old, and three years later w^as sent to Harrow. Hcie he made 
many friends, distinguishing himself by obtruding mentions and 
memories of his rank in a Avay not common with the Englisli 
aiistocracy, and hence, in 1805, he proceeded to Trinib 
College, Cambridge. lie spent about the usual time there, but 
took no degree, and while he w'as still an undcrgraduaic printed 
his Hours of Idlruess, first called JuvcuUuk It appeared j'lubliciy 
in March 1807, and a year later was the subject of a criticism, 
rather excessive than unjust, in the Edivbur^h Review. Byron, 
who had plenty of pluck, and who all his life long inclined in his 
heart to the Popian school, spent a considerable time upon a 
verse-answer, llnglish Bards a?jd Scotch Reviewers^ in wliich he ran 
amuck generally, but displayed ability wliich w'.as hopelessly to 
seek in his first production. Then he went abroad, and the 
e.xcitement of his sojourn in the countries round the iMediter 
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nincim foi' nc.'it two years not only aronserl, but finally deter- 
mined and ahuost fully de\ eloped, hib genius. 

On his return home he took lus seat and went into society 
with the success likt.ly to attend an cxLiemcly h.andsomc youn;» 
man of twcnty-ihrcc, with a vague roputaiion both for ability and 
naimhtincs;., a fairly old tide, and something of an estate. But 
his nnsition as a ‘“'lion" was not thoroughly a-.^,ertcd till the 
publication, in February i8j 2, of Chi'dc IfaroJd, which with 
some diffculty he had been induced by his friend Dallas, bis 
publisher Murray, and the critic Gifford to put before some fiigid 
and trivial Bints fro 7 ii Horace. Over Childe Ilai'oid the English 
public went simply mad, buying sc\en editions in live weeks; and 
duiing the next tin-ee years Byron produced, in rapid succession, 
Tin Giaow, 'J'hc Bride of Jhydos. The Corsair, Lara, The Siege 
of Corinth, and Hebrew Melodies. T-Ie could haully write fast; 
enough for the public to buy. 'I'hen, the day after New Year’s 
Day i8j 4, he marued jMiaS iMilbankc, a great heiress, a future 
baroness in her own right, and handsome after a fasluon, but of 
a cold, prim, and reserved disposition, as well as of a very un¬ 
forgiving Lemper. It probably did not >nrpriso any one who knew 
the pair when, a )'car lalci, they separated for ever. 

The scandals and discussions connected with this cveni are 
fortunately foreign to our subject here. The only impoitant lesult 
of the matter for liteiatiuc is that Byron (upon whom public 
opinion in one of its sudden fils of virtuous versatility thi-ew even 
more of the blame than was probably just) left the country and 
journeyed leisurely, in the company ol Mr. and Mrs. Shelley fot 
the most part, to Venice. He never returned alive to England : 
and Venice, Ravenna, Pisa, and Genoa were successiscly his head 
quartets till 1823. Then the Greek Insurrection attracted him, 
he raised Avhat money he <'ould, set out for Greece, showed in the 
disuacted counsels of the insurgents much more practical and 
untbcatrical heroi.sm than he had hitherto been ciedited with, and 
died of fever at Missolonghi on the 19th of April 1824. Elis 
body was brought home to England and buried in the parish 
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church of jluckiicill Torkaid, near Newsleud Abbey, his Kotun'f- 
huinshire .^cat, v/hioh, however, he had sold some time before. 
The bcbl of ] 1 yron’.s poems by far date fiom thi.s latter j)crio(l of 
his life; the later cantos of Chihu' Ilurold, the beautiful short 
poems of 7 'f!-: Df-cam and f)ark/!e^s^ luany pieces in dramatic 
form (the chief of wh.ich arc Cai/K iSlayiNo Fa/iero^ and 

S<M'daiiop-xlui), Mazejd'd. a piece more in his earlic.r style but 
e;reatly superior to hi.s earlier work, a short buriesipue poem 
Bcppo^ and an immen.sc and at his death unfinished narrative 
satire entitled D071 Juan. 

Although opinions about Byron differ very much, there is one 
point about him which does not admit of difference of opinion. 
No English poet, perhaps no English writer except Scott (or 
rather “ The Autlror of \^’averley ”), has ever equalled him in 
populanty at home ; and no English writer, with Richardson and 
Scott again as seconds, and those not very close ones, has 
equalled him in contemporary popularity abroad. The vogue of 
Byron In England, though overpowering for the moment, was even 
at its height resisted by some good judges and more strait-laced 
moralist's ; and it ebbed, if not as rapidly as it flowed, with a much 
more enduring inovemerrt. But abroad he simply took po33C.ssion 
of the Continent of Euro[)e and kef)t it. He was one of the 
dominant influences rud determining causes of the Ficnch 
Romantic movement: in Germany, though the failure of literary 
talent and activity of the first order in tliat country early in this 
century made his school less important, he had great po^ye.r ovei 
Heine, its one towering genius \ and he was almost the sole 
master of young Ru.sski, young Italy, young Spain, in poetry. 
Nor. though his active and direct influence has of course been 
exhau.sted by time, can his reputation on the Continent be said 
to have ever waned. 

These various facts, besides being certain in themselves, 
are also very valuable as guiding the inquirer in regions which 
are more of opinion. The rapidity of Byron’s success everywhere, 
the extent of ir abroad (where few English writers before him had 
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had any at all), and tlie. decline at home, are all easily connected 
v.iili ceuain peculiaiities of his A\oik. 'I'hat work is alinobt as 
liueni and facile as Scott's, to which, as has boon said, it ovres 
inihu-nse debts of scheme and manner; and it is qiiitc as faulty. 
Indeed Scott, ^^ith all his indifference to ii strictly academic 
correctness, never permilted himself iho bad rhjnnes, the bad 
i^rnnmar, the slip-sliod phrase in which Byron unblushingly 
indulges. But Byron is much more monotonous than Scott, and 
it was ibis vciy monotony, assisted by an appearance of intensity, 
iriich for the lime gave him power. The appeal of Byron consists 
\eiy mainly, though no doubt not wholly, in two things : the lavish 
use of the fuicign and then unfamiliar sccnety, vocabulary, and 
ni.anners of the Levant, and the installalion, as principal character, 
of a peisonage who w'as speedily recognised as a sort of fancy 
portrait, a sketch in cap and yataghan, of Jijron himself as he 
would like to be thought. This Byronic hero has an osienlatioiis 
indiffoience to moral law’s, for the most part a mysterious past 
which inspires him with deep melancholy, great personal beauty, 
stiongth, and bravery, and he is an all-conquering lover. lie is 
not quite so miginal as he seemed, for he is in effect very little 
more than the older Romantic villain-hcio of Afrs. Raclclin'c, the 
Gcimans, and ISfonk 1 .ewds, costumed much more effectivelv, 
placed in scheme and comiianionship more picluresqucly, and 
managed wilh infinitely greater genius. But it is a common ex¬ 
perience in Jitcraiy history that a type more or less familiar 
already, and presented with sinking additions, is likely to be 
more popular than something absolutely new'. And accordingly 
Hyior.’s bastard and second-hand Rornanucism, though it owed 
a great deal to the lerrurtsls and a groat deal more to Scott, for 
•ne moment altogether eclipsed the puire and original Romanticism 
of his elders Coleridge and Wordsworth, of his juniors Shelley 
and Keats. 


But although the more extreme admirers of Byron would no 
doubUrssent strongly from even this judgment, it would probably 
be subscribed, with some reservations and guards, by not a few 
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good critic? from \\hom ] am compelled to pan company as tr 
otlrer parts of Byron’s potlical claim. It is on the que.stion ’'io> 
much of true poetry lies behind and independent of the scenti 
and propeuies of Byronism, that the great debate arises. Wat 
the author of the poems Jioin Clnlde ITarcId \.q Don Jiw 7 i 
gifted with the poetical “'sincerity and sticngth ” vrhich have Uto!-' 
awarded him by a ci iiic of leanings so little B\ ronic in the ordinan 
sense as Matthew Arnold? fs he a dol-lIc star of the first inaijr' 
tudCj a poetic foice of the first power, a.t all ? There may seem i 
be rashness, theic may even seem to be puerile insoltnce anc: 
absurdity, in denying or even doubling this in the face of such a 
European concert as has been de.srtibed and admitted above. 
Vet Ihe critical conscience admits of no tran'^aetion ; and after all, 
as it was doubted by a great thinker whether nation^ miglit not 
go mad like individuals, 1 do not knov. wliy it should be legau'ed 
as impossible that continents should go mad like nations. 

At any rate the qualities of Byron are very much of a piece, 
and, even by the contention of his warmest reasonable admirers, 
not much varied or very subtle, not necessitating much analysis 
or disquisition. Urey can be fairly pronounced upon in a judg¬ 
ment of few vords. Byron, then, seems to me a poet distinctly o: 
the ?,cconcl class, and not even of the best kind of second, inasmuch 
as his greatness is chiefiy derived from a sort of parody, a soil of 
imitation, of the qualities of the first. His verse is to the grcaiest 
poetry what melodrama is to tragedy, what ifaster is to marble, 
what pinchbeck is to gold. Pie is not indeed an impostor; for 
his sense of the beauty of nature and of the unsatisfactoriness of 
life is real, and his power of conveying this sense to others is real 
also. He has great, though uncertain, and never very /'m. 
command of poetic sound, and a considerable though less 
command of poetic vision. But in all this there is a singular 
touch of illusion, of what his conremporaries had learnt from Scot' 
to call gramary^e. d'he often cited parallel of the false and tru 
l-'lorimels in Spenser applies here also. The really great poets dc 
not injure each other in the very least by comparison, different a 
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ait,y are. MilLon doc.s not "kill'’ Wordbwovth; Sjwnser does not 
injuic Shelley: ihcie is no danger in rending Keats iiniucdiaLoly 
aJter Coleridge. J>ul read Byron in close juxtaposition ynh any 
of these, or y’ith not a few others, and the effect, to any good 
poetic taste, must snicly be disastrous ; to my own, whether good 
or bad, it is perfectly fatal. 'Phe light is not that which never was 
on land or .seaj it is that which is habitually just in front of the 
^r:^ge : the roses are rouged, the cries of passion even sometimes 
lot always) ring false, I have read Byron again and again ; I 
ha\o sometimes, by reading Byron only and putting a birong con- 
Miaint upon my.self, got nearly into the mood to enjoy him. But 
lot eye or oar once catch sight or sound of real poetry, and the 
enchantment vanishes. 

Attention has ah'cady been called to the fact that Byron, 
though generally ranking with the poets who have been placed 
before him in thi.s chapter as a leader in the nineteenth century 
mnaissanco of poetry, was a direct scholar of Scott, and in point 
of age represented, if not a new generation, a second division of 
the old. This was still more the case in point of age, and almost 
infinitely inoro so in point of quality, as regards Shelley and Kents. 
Thcic was nothing really new in Byron; there was only a great 
personal force diiecting itself, half involuntarily and more than 
naif because of personal lack of initiative, into contemporary wa\s. 
Tlic other two poets just mentioned were really new^ powers. 
They look some colour from their elders ; but they added more 
than they took, and they w’ould unquestionably have been great 
iigiircs at any time of English lileraUirc and history. Scott had 
little or no influence on them, and ord.'sW'orth not muehj but 
they were rather close to Coleridge, and they' ow'od something to a 
poet of much less genius than his or than their own—Leigh 
Hunt. 

Petcy Bysshe Shelley, the elder of the twm, w'as Byron's junior 
ly four years, and was born at Field Place in Sii-ssex on August' 
792 - He was the heir of a vety tespcctable aiuf ancient 
•hough not very di,.tinguished family of the sqiiiiearchy; and he 
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had every advantage of education, being sent to liiton in 1804, 
and ro [Jniver&ily College, Oxford, six years kiicr. 'J’hc un¬ 
conquerable unconventionality of his character and his hterarv 
tastes had shown thcnisclvcs while he was still a schoolljoy, and 
in the last year of his Etonian and the fin-t of his Oxonian 
residence he published l\\o of the most absuid novels of the 
most absurd novel kind that ever appeared, Zastrozzi and A 
Irvytie, imitations of Monk Ticwis. He also in the same ycai 
collaborated in two volumes of verse, The VVanderi/igJew (partly 
represented by Qjieen Mub\ and Focnis by Victor and Cazire” 
(which long vindicated the existence of reviewers by surviving 
only in its reviews, but has now been recovered). His stay ar 
Oxford was not long; for having, in conjunction with a clever 
but rather worthless fiicnd, Thomas Jefferson Hogg (afterwards 
his biographer), issued a pamphlet on “The Necessity of 
Atheism ” and sent it to the heads of colleges, he was, by a much 
greater necessity, expelled from University on 25th iMaicli 1811. 
Later in the same year he married Harriet W^estbroolc, a pretty 
and lively girl of sixteen, who had been a school-fellow of his 
sister’s, but came from the lower middle class. His apologists 
have said that Harriet threw herself at his head, and that Shelley 
explained to her that she or he might depajt when either pleased. 
The respjonsibility and the walidily of this defence may be left to 
these advocates. 

For nearly three years Shelley and his wife led an exceedingly 
w’andering life in Ireland, ''iValcs, Devonshire, Berkshire, the Lake 
District, and elsewhere, Shelley attempting all sorts of eccentric pro- 
pagandism in politics and religion, and completing the crude but 
absolutely original Qiieen AJab. Before the third anniveisary of his 
wedding-day came round he liad paued with Harriet, against 
whose character his apologists, as above, have altemiMed to 
bring charges. The fact is that he had fallen in love with Mary 
Godwin, daughter of the author of Poll Heal Justice (whose writings 
had always had a gicat infmence on Shelley, and who spunged on 
him pitilessly) and of ]\Iary Wollstonecraft. The pair fled to 
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the ConrinenL losethcr in July 1814 j ond two years lalcr, when 
the unhanpy vrife, a girl of twenly-onc, had drowned herself in the 
Serpentine, Lhcy were mariied. Mcanwliilc Siiclley had wandered 
hack to England, had, owing to the dcatli of his grandfatlier, 
received a considerable indei-cndent income by arrangcnicnt, and 
in 1815 had written Ahutor^ which, though not so clearly indica¬ 
tive of a new departure when compared with Queen JSrab as some 
critics have tried to make out, no otlicr living poet, perhaps no 
other iJOCt, could have wriiten. He was refused the guardianship, 
though he was allowed to appoint guardians, of lus children by 
the luckless Harriet, and was (for Iriin naturally, though for most 
men unroasonabl)’) indignant. But his poetical vocation and 
course were both clear henceforward, though he never during his 
life had much command of the public, and had frequent difficul¬ 
ties with publishers, while the then attitude of the law made piracy 
very easy. For a time he lived at Marlow, where he wiote or 
began Arina AtJianase, Rosaiind and Heltn^ and above all Laon 
and Cyt/ina, called lalcr and permanently T//e Revolt of Islam. 
In .\Dril t8i8 he left England for Ttaly, and never returned. 

The sliort remains of his life were spent chiefly at Lucca, 
Florence, and Fisa, with visits to most of the other chief Italian 
cities j Ilyion being often, and Leigh Hunt at the last, his com¬ 
panion. All his greatc,st poems were now written. At l.nst, in 
July 1S21, v.'hen the Shelleys were btaying at a lonely house named 
G’sa -Magni, on the Bay of Spezia, he and his friend Lieutenant 
Williams set out in a boat from Leghorn. The boat cither 
foundered in a squall or was run down. At any late Shelley’s 
body \\as washed ashore on the 19th, and burnt on a pyre in the 
presence of B)Ton, Hunt, and Trclawny. 

Little need be said of Shelley’s character. If it had not been 
for the disgusting efforts of his maladroit adorers to blacken 
tliat not mereh of his hapless young wife, but of every one with 
whom he came in contact, ir might bo treated with the cxlremesi 
indulgence. Almost a boy in years at the lime of lus death, he 
was, with some late flashes of sobering, wholly a boy in inability 
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to understand the responsibilities and the burdens of life. An 
enthusiast for humanity gciieralh’, and towards individuals a man 
of infinite generosity and kindliness, he yet did some of the 
ciuellest and some of not the least disgraceful things from meie 
childish want ot realising the facta coni'oita of the world. Hcj 
Avholly ignorant, would, if he could, ha.ve turned the wheel of 
society the other way, reckless of the hoirible confusion and 
suffering that he must occasion. 

But in pure literaly estimation we need take no note of this. 
In literature, Shelley, if not of the first three ot four, is certainly 
of the first ten or twelve. He has, as no poet in England except 
Blake, in a few Hashes, and Coleridge had had before him for some 
century and a half, the ineffable, the divine intoxication which only 
the di inajores of poetry can communicate to their worshippers. 
Once again, after all these generations, it became unnecessary to 
agree or disagree with the substance, to take interest or not to 
take interest in it, to admit or to contest the presence of faults 
and blemishes—to do anything except recognise and submit to 
the stiong pleasure of poetry, the charm of the highest poetical 
inspiration, 

I think myself, though the opinion is not common araon^i 
critics, that this toucli is unmistakable even so early as Queen 
Mai. That poem is no doubt to a certain extent modelled upon 
Southey, especially upon Keliama, much more than on 'J'hatala. 
despite the superficial icsemblance of rhymelessness. But the 
motive was different: the sails might be the same, but the wind 
that impelled them was atiolhcr. By the time oi Alastor it if 
generally admitted that there could or should have been little 
mistake. Nothing, indeed, but the deafening blare of Byron's 
brazen trumpet could have silenced this music of the spheres. 
The meaning is not very much, though it is passable: but the 
music is exquisite. There is just a foundation of Wordsworthian 
scheme in the blank verse; but the structure built on it is not 
"Wordsworth’s at all, and there are merely a few hot i owed strokes 
of technique, such as the placing of a long adjective before a 
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monosyUabic noun at tlic end of the line, iind a strong; ansura 
abouL nvo-thiids through that line. All tlie rest is Shelley, and 
wonderful. 

iL m.iy be questioned whether, fine a.s The Revolt of Islam 
is, the Spenserian stanza was quite so well suited as the 
•‘Pindaric” or as blank verse, or as lyrical measures, to Shelley’s 
genius. It is certainly far excelled both in the lyrics and in the 
blank ver.se of TromctJieus Unhoanf the first poem which dis¬ 
tinctly showed that one of the greatest Ij’ric poets of the world 
had been born to Kngland. The Cc 7 ici more on subject, 

and, abandoning the h’ric appeal, abandons what Shelley is 
strongest in; but Hellas restores this. Of his comic efforts, 
the chief of which arc Swelljoot the lyrajil and Peier Bell the 
Thifd^ it is iJCrhap-; enough to say that his humour, though it 
existed, was fitful, and that he was too much of a partisan to 
keep sufficiently above his theme. The poems midway between, 
large and small — Prince Ailianase, The Witch of Atlas (an 
exquisite and glorious fantasy piece), Rosalind and IJelcn^ 
Adotiais, Epipsychidion, and the Triumph of would alone 
have made his fame. But it is in Shelley’s smallest poems that 
his greatest virtue lies. Not even in the seventeenth century had 
any writer given so much that was so purely exquisite. “To 
Con.stantia Singing,” the “Ozyrnandias” sonnet, the “Lines 
written among the Eugancan Plills,” the “Stanzas written in 
Dejection,” the “ Ode to the West Wind,” the hackneyed “ Cloud,” 
and “Skylai-k,” “Ai'cthusa,” the “World’s Wanderens,” “Music, 
when soft voices die,” “The flower that smiles lo-dny,” “Rarely, 
rarely, comest thou," the “ Tjaraent,” “ One word is too often 
profaned,” rhe “Indian Air,” the second “Lament,” “O world! 
0 life: 0 lime! ” (the most perfect thing of its kind perhaps, 
in the strict sense of perfection, that all poetry contains), the 
Imitation, and the “Recollection,”—this long list, which might 
have been made longer, conta.ins things absolutely consummate, 
ahsohitely unsurpassed, only rivalled by a few other things as 
perfect as themselves., 
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Shelley has been foolishly piaisod, and it vei'y likely that 
the praise given lioie may seem to some foolish. It is us hard 
for praise to keep the law of the head as for blame to keep die 
law of the hcait. He has been mischievously and tastelessly 
excused for errois both in and out of his writing.s which need 
only a kindly silence. In irritation at the ‘'chatter" over him 
some have even tiied to make out that nis pio=:c—very fine 
prose indeed, and preserved to us in some v.'elcome lettets and 
miscehaneous treatises, but capable of being dispetised with—is 
more worthy of attention than his verse, which has no parallel 
and few peers. But that one thing will remain true in the 
general estimate of competent posteiiiy I have no doubt. There 
are tvro English poets, and ttvo only, in whom the purely poetical 
attraction, exclusive of and sufficient without all others, is supreme, 
and^t’.iese two are Spenser and Shelley. 

The life of John Keats v/as even shorter and even less marked 
by striking events than that of Shelley, and he belonged in point 
of extraction and education to a somewhat lower class of society 
than any of the poets hitherto mentioned in this chapter. He 
was the son of a livery stable keeper who was fairly well off, and he 
went to no school but a private one, where, liowover, he received 
Lolei'able instruction and had good comrades. Born in 1795. 
he was apprenticed to a surgeon at the age of fifteen, and even 
did some work in his profession, till in 1S17 his overmastering 
passion for literature had its way. He became intimate wiih the 
3( -culled “ Cockney school,” or rather with its leaders Leigh 
Hunt atrd Hazliet—an intimacy, as far as the former was con¬ 
cerned, nor likely to chasten his own taste, but chiefly un- 
foiLunate because it led, in the rancorous state of criticism then 
existing, to his own efforts being branded with the same epithet. 
His first book was published in the year above mentioned: it 
did not contain all the verse he had written up to that time, or 
the best of it, but it confirmed him in his vocation. ITc broke 
away from surgery, and, having some little means, travelled to the 
Isle of Wight, Devonshii-e, arid other parts of England, besides 
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becoming more and more familiar with men of letters, it was in 
ti-e Isle of Wight that lie at least began wlheh appealed 

in x8i8. Idiis was savagely and stupidly attacked in J)l<7ck- 
u'oad md the Quarkrly : the former article being by some attri¬ 
buted, without a tittle of evidence, to Lockhart. But the supposed 
elTect of thc^c attacks on Keats’s health was wildly exaggerated 
by some contemporaries, especially by Lyron. 'I’he fact was 
iliat he had almost from his childhood shown symptoms of lung 
disease, which developed itself very rajiidly. 'I’he sense of his 
.almost certain fate combined with the ordinary effects of passion 
to throw a somewhat hectic air over his correspondence with 
Miss Fanny Brawne. His letters to her contain nothing dis- 
neditable to him, but ought never to have been published. He 
was, however, to liring out his third and greatest book of verse 
in 1820 j and then he sailed for Italy, to die on the 23rd of 
February 1821. He spoke of his name as “writ in ^\ater.” 
Posterity has agreed with him that it is—but in the U'ater of 
Life. 

Nothing is more interesting, even in the endless and delight¬ 
ful task of literary comparison, than to contrast ihe work of 
Shelley and Kcal.':, so alike and yet so clificrent. A little longer 
space of woik, much greater advantages of means and education, 
and a happier though less blameless experience of passion, enabled 
Shelley :o produce a much huger body of work than Kcat.s has 
to Lib name, even when this is swollen by what .Mr. Balgravc 
has justly stigmatised as “the inromplclo and inferior w'oik ” with¬ 
held ^by Keats himself, but made public by the cruel kindness 
of admirers. And Ibis difierence in bulk probably coincides 
witu a uifference in the volume of genius of the two writers. 
Further, while it is not at all improbable tliat if Shelley had 
lived he w'oiilcl, liavc gone on writing better and better, the same 

pmbabihty is, I think, to be more .sparingly predicated of 
Keats. 

On the other hand, by a not uncommon connection or 
loriscquence, Keats has proved much more of a “germinal" 
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] 30 Ct tlian Siicllcy. Although the latter was, I think, by kir the 
greater, his pOL:try hnd little that was national and vciy liitle thai 
was iinitable about it. He has had a vast influence; but it has 
been in the main the influence, the inspiration of his unsurpassed 
exciting power. No one has borrowed or carried further any 
specially Shclleian turns of phrase, rhythm, or thought. Those 
who have attempted to copy and urge further the Shclleian 
attitude towards politics, philosophy, ethics, and the like, have 
made it generally ludicrous and sometimes disgusting. He is. 
in his own famous wmids, “something remote and afar.” IIi< 
poetry is almoat poetry in its elements, uncoloured by race, 
language, time, circumstance, or creed. He is not even so 
much a poet as Poetry accidentally impersonated and in¬ 
carnate. 

With Keats it is very different. He had scarcely reached 
maturity of any kind when he died, and he laboured undei the 
very serious disadvantages, first of an insufficient acquaintance 
with the great master.s, and secondly of coining early under the 
influence of a rather small master, yet a master, Leigh liurt. 
who I aught him the fluent, gushing, slipshod style that brouglr. 
not merely upon him, but upon his mighty successor Tennyson, 
the harsh but not in this respect wholly unjust la.sli of con- 
.servative and academic criticism. But he, as no one of his o\m; 
contemporaries did, felt, expressed, and handed on the exact 
change wrought in English poctiy by the great Romantic move¬ 
ment. Coleridge, Wordsworth. Scott, and even Southey to 
some extent, were the authors of this; but, being the authors, 
they were necessarily not the results of it. Byron was funda¬ 
mentally out of sympathy w'illi it, though by accidents of time 
and chance he hnd to enlist; Shelley, an angel, and an effectual 
angel, of poetry, was haidly a man, and still less an Engli.shman. 
But Keats felt it all, expressed what of it he had time and 
strength to express, and left the rest to his successors, helped 
guided, furthered by his own example. Kcat.s, in short, is Ihe 
father, directly or at short stages of descent, of every English poet 
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bjin wilbiii tlif' nincLccnth ccnlitry Avho luis iioL been a mciv 
spoil ” or exceplion. He begat Tennyson, and 'I'ennyson 
boi^at ai] the rest. 

I’he evidences of this arc to be seen in almost his earliest 

pQei^^.5_not necessarily in those contained in his earliest volume. 

Of course they arc not everywhere. There were sure to be, 
and there were, mere echoes of eighteenth century verse and 
mere imitations of earlier writcis. But these may be simply 
ntglccted. Tt is in such pieces as “Calidore” that the new note 
is heard ; and though something in this note maybe due to Hunt 
(who had caught the original of il from Wither and Browne), 
Keats changed, enriched, and refashioned the thing to such an 
extent that it became his own. Tt is less apparent (though 
pci haps not less really present) in his sonnets, de.spite the mag¬ 
nificence of the famous one on Chapman’s ]lo 7 ner^ than in the 
couplet poems, which are written in an extiemely llnenl and 
peculiar verse, veiy mttclt “ enjambed’’ or overlapped, and with 
a frequent indulgence in double rhymes. Hunt had to a 
ceitain extent: started ihi.s, but he had not succeeded in giving 
it anything like the distinct character which it took in Keats’s 
hands. 

Endymiov was wiitten in this measure, with rare breaks : and 
there is little doubt that the lusciousness of the rhyllim, combined 
as it v.as with a certain lusciousness both of subject and (again 
in unlucky imitation of Hunt) of handling, had a bad effect on 
some readeis, as also that the attacks on it were to a certain 
extent, though not a very large one, prompted by genuine disgu.st at 
the mawkishness, as its author called it, of the lone. Keats, who 
was always an admirable critic of his own work, judged it coriectly 
enough later, except that he was too harsh to it. But it is a 
delightful poem to this day, and I do not think llial il is just to 
call it, as it has been called, “not Greek, but Elizabethan-Romantic.” 
It seems to me quite differeni from j\Iarlowe or the author 
of Briiairds Ida. and really Greek, but Greek mediseval, Greek 
of the late romance type, refreshed with a wonderful new blood of 
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English roinraiiicisui. And lids once more was to be Ihc note o! 
all the best poetry of the century, the pouring of this new 
English blood through the reins of old subjects—classicai. 
medireval, foreign, modern. We were to concpicr tlie rvholc 
world of poetical matter with our English arniie'-, and Keats wa-; 
the first leader who started tiie advenLure. 

The ]jerfect poetr}' of his later work sh.owed this gcneiai 
tendency in all its choicest pieces,—clearly in the larger j)ocm'-:, tl’e 
fine but perhaps somcwliat overpraised Hyperion^ the admirable 
Lamia, the exquisite Eve of St. siill more in the siua'icr, 

and most of tdi In those twin peaks of all his poetry, the “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn and “ La Belle Dame sans Alerci.” He need 
indeed have written nothing but these two to show himself not 
merely an exquisite poet but a captain and leader of English 
poetty for many a year, almost for many a generation to come. 
IVordswoith may have given him a little, a very quiet hint for the 
first, the more Classical masterpiece; Coleridge something a little 
louder for the second, the Romantic. But in ncitlier case did tlie 
.summons amount to anything hke a cue or a call-bell; it was r.t 
best seed that, if it had not fallen on fresh and riuitful soil, could 
have come to no tiring. 

As it is, and if we wish to see \shat it came to, wc must simply 
look at the whole later poetry of tire nineteenth century in 
England. The operatiorrs of the spirit arc not ro bo limited, and 
it is of course quite possible that if Keats had not been, something 
or somebody would have done his work instead of him. But as 
it is, it is to Keats that we must trace Tennyson, Rossetti, Jvlr. Swir;- 
burnc, Mr. IMorris ; to Keats that even not a little of Eiwyning has 
to be affiliated; to Keats, directly or indirectly, that tho'g'reater part 
of the poetry of nearly three generations owes royalty and allegi¬ 
ance. 

Of him, as of Shelley, some foolish and hurtful things have 
been said. In life he was no effeminate “aesthetic'’’or “decadent,” 
divided between sensual gratification and unmanly ILalzejijammer. 
between paganism and puerility, but an bonest, manly Englishman, 
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whose siicngth. only yielded lo unconqiicvaldo disease, whose 
iinpulses were nlwujs heal'd'.y and generous. Dcsjjilc hi', origin— 
and, it must be added, some of his friendships—there was not a 
touch of vulgarity about him; and if his comic vein was not very 
iull-pnlsed, he ';ad a merry laugh in him. d'Ircre is no “ poisonous 
honey stolen ” from anywlier-e or extracted by hnn.sclf from anjlhing 
i;: Keats; hi.s scnsuuusne.ss is nothing more than is, in the circum¬ 
stances, “necc'.'iary and voluptuous and right.” Hut these moral 
excellences, while tliey may add to the satisfaction with which 
one conteinirlntes him. hardly enhance—thoiigh his morbid 
admirers seem to think that the absence of them would enhance— 
the greatness and the value of his poetical position, both in the 
elaboration of a new poetic style and language, and still more in 
the indication of a new r-oad whereby the great poetic exploration 
could be carried on. 

Round or under these great Seven—for that Byron was great 
in a way need not be denied, while Southey, the weakest as a 
poet, had a vcr\ slr*ong influence, and was one of the very gi-eatc=.t 
of Kuglish men of Ltters — must be mentioned a not incon- 
sidenib’e nmiiber of men who in any other age would have been 
reckoned great. ’I'hc eldest of the^e. both in j’cars and in repu¬ 
tation, liolds his position, and perhaps always held it, rather by 
courtesy tuan by strict light. Samuel Rogers ' was born in London 
on 3ota July 1763, and was the son of a dissenting banker, from 
wb.om he derived Whig principles and a comfortable fortune. It 
I.S said that lie once, ns a very young man, went to call on Dr. 
Juhnson, but was afiaid to knock; but thoiigli shyness accom¬ 
panied him through life, the amiability which it is sometimes 
supposed to betoken did not. He published a volume of poems 
in 1786, and his famous T'leasurcs of A'Icinor\\ the piece that 


^ Curiously enough, Uicre wui, 
c’.ergvnaii, who puhi'shecl veisc ;ii 

'A'th Hope— 


iinoiher ard slightly older Sriniuol Rogers, a 
i'/S2, jusi bd.'bro his uur'iesakc, and \dio dealt 


TTo"e spiinr;s i-terual I'l the bieust 


Hisverse, of which specimens aie given .:i Southey’s Modf.rn Rvirlidi Poet's, 
pureij sightCLiith centuiy. He died m 1790. 
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made his reputation, in 1792. Twenty ycar-3 aftciwards Cohnnhm 
followed; and yet two years later, in 1814, /ac( 2 ucJi 7 ic; while in 
1822 Italy^ on whicli, with the Pleasures of Meuiory, sucli fame as 
he lias rests, was published, to be reissued some years aftcrwaids 
in a magnificent illustrated edition, and to have a chance (in a 
classical French jest) sc smiver de flanche eu planche. He did not 
die till 1855, in his ninety-third year: the last, as he had been the 
first, of liis group. 

Rogers had the good luck to publish his best piece at a time 
when the general and popular level of Enghiih poetry vas at the 
lowest point it had reached since the sixteenth century, and to be 
for many years afterwards a rich and rather hospitable man, the 
acquaintance if not exactly the friend of most men of lettei.=!, of 
considerable influence in political and general society, and master 
of an excessively shaqt) tongue. A useful friend and a clangeioiis 
enemy, it was simpler to court or to let him alone than to attack 
liim, and his fame was derived from pieces too different ftom any 
work of the actual generation to give them much umbrage. It 
may be questioned v.'hethcr Rogers ever tvrote a single line of 
poetry, but he wrote some polished and pleasant verse, which 
was vigorous by the side of Ilaylcy and '‘correct” by the side of 
Keats. In literature he has very little interest: in literary hislorj 
he has some. 

Felix opj>orfunit(it.e in the same way, but a far greater poet, 
was Thomas Campbell, who, like Rogers, was a Whig, like him 
belonged rather to the Classical than to the Romantic school in style 
if not in choice of subject, and like him had the good luck to 
obtain, by a poem with a title very similar to that of Rogers's 
masterpiece, a high reputation at a time when there was very little 
poetry put before the public. Campbell was not nearly so old a man 
as Rogers, and was even the junior of the Lake jroets and Scott, 
having been born at Glasgow on the 27th July 1777. His falhorwa? 
a real Campbell, and as a merchant had at one time been of some 
fortune; but the American War had impoverished him, and the 
poet w'as born to comparative indigence. He did, liowcvcr, well 
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Vl the college of his nnLivc cit}’, and on leaving it took a tutorship 
in Mull. P'Camres of Jiopc was published in 1799 and was 
extremely popular, nor after it had its author much difiiculLy in 
follov.iug liLciature. He was never exactly rich, but pensions, 
legacies, editorships, liigli prices for his not extensive poetical 
’,vork, and higher for certain exercisc.s in prose bookinaking which 
aie now almost forgotten, maintained him very comfortably. 
Inticed, of the many recorded ingTatitudes of authors to publishers, 
Campbell’s celebrated Health to Napoleon because “he shot a 
uooksellcr” is one of the most ungrateful. In the last year of the 
eiglucenth ccntuiy he went to Germany, and was present at (or in 
the close neighbourhood of) the battle of liohcnlinden. This 
he afterwards celebrated in really immortal verse, which, with “Ye 
Mariners of England” and the “Eaille of the Baltic,” represents 
his greatest achievement. In 1809 he published Gertrude oj 
Wyoming, a short-long poem of res])cclnble technique and graceful 
sentiment. In rSa/j appeared a volume of poems, of which the 
chief, Tnendric (not as it is constantly misspelled Thcodoric), is bad ; 
and in 1S42 another, of which the chief, The Pilgrim of Glencoe, 
is worse. I-fe died in 18.14 at Boulogne, after a life whicli, if not 
entirely hapj:))' (for he had ill-health, not improved by incautious 
habits, some domestic misfoi tunes, and a rather sour disposition), 
had bucu full of honours of all kinc's, both in his own country, 
where he was Lord Rector of Glasgow Unix-ersity, and out 
of it. 

If Campbell had xxrillcn nothing but his longer poems, the 
comparison above made with Rogers would be wholly, instead of 
parlly, justified. Although both still retain a sort of conventional 
lespect, it is impossible to call either The Pleasures of Hofe or 
Gertrude of Wyoming very good poetry, while enough has been 
said of their successors. Nor can veiy high praise he given to 
most of the minor pieces. Hut the three splendid war-songs above 
named—the equals, if not the superiors, of anything of tlic kind in 
English, and therefore in any language—set him in a position 
from which ho is never likely to be ousted. In a handful of 
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Others—“Lorhiel,” llie exqui'-ue lines on “A IJescited Garden 
in Arg)lcshire,” with, lor some flashes at least, the lather over¬ 
famed “ Exile of Erin,” “ Lord Ullin's Daughter,” and a few more 
—he also displays veiy high, though rather unequal and by no 
means unalloyed, poetical faculty; and ‘‘'The Last Man,” which, 
by the way, is tiic latest of his good things, is imt the least. But 
his best work will go into a very small compass : a single octavo 
sheet would very nearly liold U, and it was almost all written before 
he was thiity. lie is thus an instance of a kind of poet, not by any 
moans rare in literature, but also not voty common, who appears 
to have a faculty distinct in class but not great in volume, who 
can do ccitain things better than almost anybody else, but cannot 
do them very often, and is not quite to be trusted to do them 
with complete stircness of touch. For it is to he noted that oven 
in Campbell's greatest things there are clistluct blemishes, and 
that these blemishes are greatest in that which in its best pans 
reacho-3 the highest level—“The Battle of the Baltic.” Many 
third and some tenth rate poets would never have left in their 
work such things as “The might of England flushed To aniicipali 
the siene^' which is half fustian and hojlf nonsense : no very great 
poet could possibly have been guilty" of it. Yet for all this 
Campbell holds, as has been said, the place of best singer of war 
in a race and language Avhich are those of the best singers and 
not the worst fighters in the history of the world—in the race 
of Nelson and the language of Shakespeare. Not easily shall a' 
man win higher praise than this. 

In [jolitics, as well as in a certain general kind of literary 
attitude and school, another Thomas, Moore, classes himseii 
both historically and naturally with Rogers and Campbell; but he 
was a very much better poet than Rogers, and, tliough he never 
reached quite the same height as Campbell at his nariorv and 
exceptional best, a far more voluminous verse writer and a much 
freer writer of good verse of many dilfcrcnt kinds. lie was born 
in Dublin on 28th jvlay 1779 ; bis father being n grocer, hismoilier 
somewhat higher in social rank. He was well educated, and was 
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sent ro Tiinity Co’lcgc. Dublin, where lie liad bu! siirmounlcci 
poliiieal uiflicultics : for liis time as> an undergraduate coincided 
',>i:h ‘'Xinety-cighL,’ and though it docs not seem tliat he had 
meddled with anything distinctly treasonable, he had “National¬ 
ist” fiiends and leanings. Partly to sever inconvenient associa¬ 
tions, partly in quest of fortune, he was sent to f.ondbn in that 
vear, and entered at the Temple. In a manner not very clearly 
explained, but connected no doubt with his leaning to the ^Vhig 
paity, xxl'ich was then much in need of litciary help, he became a 
"roiegi of Lord -vIoira’.s, by whom he was introduced to the 
Frinco of Wales. The Prince accepted the dedication of some 
translations of Anacicon, etc., which Aloore had brought over 
v.iih him, and which were published in 1800; while two years 
later the Poem^ of I'/iomas Little^ a punning jDscudonym, appeared, 
and at once charmed the public by their sugared versification 
and shocked it by their looseness of tone—a looseness which is 
not to be judged from the comparatively decorous appear ance 
-they make in modem editions. But there was never much harm 
in them. Next year, in 1803, Moore received a valuable appoint¬ 
ment at Bermuda, which, though he actually went out to lake 
possession of it and travelled some time in North America, he 
iwis allowed to transfer to a deputy. He came back to Kngland, 
pub.ishcd another \olumc of poems, and fought a rather famomsly 
futile duel with Jeffrey about a criticism on it in the Edhihiirgh 
Rctmv. He began die Irish Melodics in 1807, married four years 
later, and from tnat time fixed his headquarters mostly in the 
country : first near Ashbourne in Dei-bysbire, then near Devizes in 
Wiltshire, to be near his patrons Lord Moira and T.orcl Lans- 
dmme. But he was constantly in London on visits, and much in 
the society of men of letters, not merely of his own parly. In 
particular lie became, on the w’hole, Byron’s most intimate friend, 
and ineserved towards that very difficult person an attitude 
(tinged neither w itli the servility nor with the exaggerated inde¬ 
pendence of rhe parvenu) which did him a great deal of credit. 
He was rather a strong pariizan, and, having a brilliant vein ol 
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poeiical satire, lie wrote in 1813 Thd TimJ^cruiy Post 

best satiiic vcr.se of the poetical kind since the /biU-Jacuhiti^ and 

the best on the Whig side since the Rolliad. 

Nor did ho fail to take advantage of the popular appetite for 
long poems which Scott and,'Byioii had created ; his Lalla Rookh^ 
published in 1S17, being vpy popular and ver> proritable. Ii 
was succeeded by another and his best satirical work, 'J'lu Fudgi 
Family^ a cliarming thing. 

Up to this time he had been an exceedingly fortunate man; and 
his good luck, aided it must be said by his good conduct,—for 
iMoore, with all liis apparent weaknesses, was thoroughly sound at 
the core,— enabled him to surmount a very serious reverse oi 
fortune. His Bermuda deputy was guilty of malversation so 
considerable that Moore could not meet the debt, and he had to 
go abroad. But Lord Lansdowne discharged his obligationrjj and 
Moore paid Lord Lansdowne. He returned to England in 1823, 
and was a busy writer for all but the last years of the thirty that 
remained to him; but the best of his work was done, with one 
exception. Byron left him his Me 7 >ioirs, which would of coufse 
have been enormously profitable. But Lady Byron and others t! 
the poet’s connections were so horiified at the idea of the boc't 
appearing that, Vjy an arrangement which h.is been various’.,' 
judged, but which can hardly be regarded as other than ( • 
interested on. Moore’s pan, the ALS. was destroyed, an.i 
instead of it Moore brought out in 1830 liis well-known Life cr 
Byron. This some not incompetent judges have regarded 
as ranking next to Lockhart’s ScoU and Boswell’s Johison, arc 
though its main attraction may be derived fiom Byion’s verv 
remarkable letters, it still shows on the pan of the biognpher very 
unusual dexterity, good feeling, and taste. The lives of Sheridan 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald had, and deserved to have, Icij 
successwhile a History of Ireland was, and was bound to be, an 
almost complete failure. For, though a vciy good prose wrii'Cr, 
Moore had little of the eiudiliun required, no grasp or faculty 0; 
political argument, and was at this time of hit, life, if not eailier, 
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ajmeuiing ol a tiimi’.ic;-, coriaiu lo .sati>fy naii-licr llu: “ascctidcticj'” 
nor ihc nationali^-l” paitios. Mis piosc lonian.oc of The 
F.J'kmra}! is much beUev, c.nd a ically rcmarkiiblc piece of work, 
and ihoiigli ti'e Lo'f;fs of Ute Atr^ch, his last long poem, is not very 
ffootl, he did not lose his comnuind cithci of scnliinenial or of 
f.iret-ous l>nc till l)is last days. 'These wen.; clouded; for, 

!;ke liis contempoiaiies Scoir and Sonihe}’-, lie suffered from hiain 
disease for some time before his death, on 25th rebriiary 1852. 

During his lifetime, especially during the first half 01 two-thirds 
of hh lileiary career, .Moore had a great popiilaiiiy, and won no 
snail esLCorn even among critics: such discredit as attached to 
him being chiefly of the moral kind, and that enteilained only by 
very strait-laced pction.s. "Rut as the more high-flown and im¬ 
passioned muses of Wordsworth, of Shclle}-, and of Keats gained 
the pultlic ear in the third and later decades ol the century, a 
fashion set in of regarding him as a mere melodious trillcr; and 
th 3 has accentuated ithcH during the last generation or so, 
ihongli quite recently some efforts have been made in protest. 
'This estimate is demonstrably unjust. Tt is tme that of the 


.strange and high notes of poetry be has very few, of the very 
suangese and highest none at all. But his long [)oems, Lalla 
Roohh especially, Diough somewhat over-burdened Avith the then 
k ionablc deck cargo of ciudile or woiild-bc eiudite note^, 
piiscss merit which none but a very prejudiced critic ran, oral 
Irast ought ro, overlook. And in other respects he is very nearl)’, 
if not quite, at the top of at least two trees, which, if not quite 
cerlars of Lebanon, are not mere grass of Parnassus. jVloore 
was a born as well as a trained musician. But whereas most 
musicians have since the seventeenth centuiy been exceedingly 
ill at verbal numbers, lie had a quite extraordinary knack of 
romposing what are rjitner disrespectfully called “ words." Among 
his innumerable nongs there are not one or two dozens or scores, 
but almost hundreds of quite charmingly melodious things, 
aclmiiably adjusted to their music, and delightful by themselves 
without any kind of instrument, and as said not sung. And, what 
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is more, among ihese there is a vety respectable number to ^\iiich 
it would bo aljsokuely absurd to give the name of tnfle. “I 
from the boacli” is not a trifle, nor “"When in death I shall calm 
recline,’' nor “ Oft in the slilk night.” noi “Tell me, kind s.age. I 
pray thee," nor many others. They have berome so hackneyed to 
us in various ways, and .some of them liappen to be pitched in a kev 
of diction which, though not better or worse than others, is so out 
of fashion, that it seems as if some very respectable judges couk 
not “focus” Aloore at all. To those who can he will seem, not 
of course the equal, or anything like the equal, ol Burns 01 Shelley, 
of Blake or Keats, but in his own w.ay,—and that a way legitimiiti: 
and not low,—one of the first lyrical writer.s in English. And 
they will admit a considerable addition to his claims in hk 
delightful satirical verse, mainly but not in the least offensiidy 
political, in which kind he is as easily first as in the sentiinentr.! 
song I0 music. 

Something not di.«similar to the position which Moore occupies 
on the mote cla.ssical wing of the poets of the period is occupiec 
on the other by Leigh Hunt. Hunt (Henry James Leigh, who 
called himself and is generally known by the third only of his 
Christian names) was born in London on the 19th October 1781, 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, began writing very early, held 
for a short time a clerkship in a joublic office, and then joined hs 
brother in conducting the Examiner newspapei. Fined and 
imprisoned for a personal libel on the Piinco Kegent (1812), 
Hunt became the fashion with the Opposition; and lire .Siory ci 
Eimifii, which he published when he came out of gaol, andwhicn 
was wTkten ht it, had a good deal of influence. He spent soiiic 
yeais in Italy, to which place he had gone with his family in 182: 
to edit 7 'iu Liberal and to keep house with Byron—a very disastious 
experiment, the results of which he recorded in an offensive bov^'^ 
on his return. Hunt lived to i8rh August 1859, and vvas rescued 
from the chronic .state of impccuniosity in which, despite constaiu 
literary work, he had long lived, by a Crown pension and some 
ocher assistance in his latest days. Personally, Leigh Hunt wat 
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3ri agreeable and amiable being enungh, with ecjrtain foibles 
whirh were tatber unfairly ningiiified in the fLunons carif.-Viuio of 
i'.im as blarold Hkimpolc by his friend Dickens, but which were 
acromDanied by some faults of taste of wdiich Air. Skimpole is 
not accused. 

In loiters he was a very considerable person; though th.e best 
and far the largest part of his woik is in prose, and will be 
noticed hereafter. H!*, ver'^e is not groat in bulk, and is I'leihaps 
more original and stimirlating than positively good. 1 lis wide and 
ardent study of the older English poets and of those of flaly had 
en.abled him to hit on a novel style of phi-a.se and rh>thm, w'hieh 
I>as been partly lefcir'ed to above in the notice of Xcats: hi', 
narrative faculty vras strong, and some of his smaller pier'cs, from 
his sontiois dotvmvards, are delightful things. "Abou ben 
.Ulhem” unites (a i-aie thing for its author) amiability with 
dignity, stateliness with case; the “Nile” .sonnet is .splendid; 
‘•Jenny kissed mo,'* charming, if not faultless; “'I'hc Afan and 
the Fish,” far above vulgarity. The lack of delicate taste wliich 
characteiised his manners also marred his verse, which is not 
unfrcquently siip.shod, or gushing, or trivially fluenr, and pei’hajjs 
never relatively so good as the best of his pio.se. But he owed 
luilc to any but the old masters, and many contemporaries owed 
not a little to him. 

A quaint and interesting, if not supremely important figure 
among tire pools of this period, and. if his poetry and pi'O'C be 
taken together, a very considerable man of letters,—perhaps the 
most considerable man of letters in English who was almost 
totally uneducated,—was James Hogg, who was born in Ettiick 
forest in the jeai 1772. ]-Ic was taken from school to mind 
sheep so early that much later he had to teach himself even 
reading and writing afresh ; and, tliough he must have had the 
song-gift early, it was not till he was nearly thirty that he pub¬ 
lished anyibing. lie was discovered by Scott, to whom he and 
his moilier supplied a good deal of matter for the J>ord<:r 
Mimtrelsy, and he published again in iSo.’^. Tire rc.st of his life 
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was divined between uriling—witli f?ir &iicccs->, thoiig'i with some 
ill-luck from l^ankn'pt publibhcTs —and sheep fanning, on which h;- 
constantly lost, though lattetly he sat rent-free unciei the Duke o( 
Tlurcleuch. He died on 21st November 1835. 

Even during his life Hogg underwent a cuiious piocess or 
mjthopoeia at the Imnds of Wilson and the olhei vdls of Jikek- 
iuood'f who made him—pailly with his own conscJii, 

partly not—into die famous “ Ettrick Shepherd'’ of the 
Anibrosinnct-'.. ‘‘The Shepherd" has Hogg’s txiedor feattiris and 
a good many of his foibles, but is endowed with consideraDlv 
more than his genius. Even in his published and acknowlcdsul 
works, which, are nnmcrou'i, it is not always quite easy to be su'-e 
of his atithorship ; for he constantly solicited, frequently recei\fcu, 
and sometimes took without asking, assistance from Lockhau 
and others, Hut enough remains ih.at is different from the work 
of any of his known or possible coadjutors to enable ns to di'jtip.- 
guish his idiosyncrasy pietty well. In verse he was a veiy raicin 
and an exceedingly unequal writer, who in his long poems chielk, 
and not too happily, followed Scott, but w'ho in the faiiy poci;i \J 
“ Kilmeny ” displayed an extraordinary command of a rare foriii of 
poetry, and who has written some dozens of the best songs in tivi 
language. The best, but only a few of the bc.sl, of lhc.':o are 
‘■Donald Macdonald,’ “Donald MTlillavvy,” “The Villager; 
JJalmawhapple,'’ and the “Boy’s Song.” In prose he clrklh 
attempted novels, which have no construction at all, and fev 
me: its of dialogue or style, but contain some pow'erful passages: 
while one of tlicm, The Confessions of a Justified Cinner, if k is 
entirely his, which is very doubtful, is by far the greatest ihi'ig h: 
wrote, being a story of diaUerie very well designed, wonderfully 
fresh and enthralling in detail, and kept up with hardly a sLp to 
the end. His other chief prose ivork.s are entitled The Broier.v. 
of Bodsbcck^ The Three Perth of Jl/an, The Th'ree Terih c] 
IVoinan, and Ait rive Tides, while he also wrote some uniinpO';' 
ant, and in pail.s very offensive, but also in parts amusing, Recoik- 
fions of Sir IValter Scott. His verse volumes, no one of which h 
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.-rood throLi^lioiu, though huiill} one is witiioiit good tilings "f'l'u 
T'h^ ]/OUHttIl/l luili/j J. 'llti (^ttC.rl S I! u/i’r j \rcul()>' 0 _f the h\IoOI'. J- 'll! 

ojthe Suti, Jacobite Relics (.-.ontc of the best foigod by 
hinisclf), Quect! f/jfiiic, :ind 7 'he Bonier Gnriant. 

A giefiter ^vIiLer. if his woik be Inkon ns n whole, dinn any 
\dio has been mentioned since Keai^^, was \VnltL.i- Snvnge T.andor, 
much of whoau coniposuion ua.s in ptose, but who was so alike 
in niosc nnd verse dial the whole bad better be noticed together 
here. Landnr (who was of a family of some standing in AVarwick- 
s'lire, and was iieir to considerabK' property, much of which he 
wasied latoi liy selling his inhcaitance nnd buying a large Imt 
unprofitable esiale in A\'ales) was born at Tpsley Court in 1775. 
He went to school at Rugby, and thence to Trinity College, 
Chioid. at both of which places he gained considerable scholar- 
Kliip, but was frequently in trouble owing to the intiaclable nnd 
headstrong temper which dislingulsbecl him through life, lie was 
indeed rusticated ftoni his college, and subsequetitly, owing to his ex- 
tnivagant political views, was refused a commission in the W'ai wiolc- 
slvre iMilitia. He began to wiitc early, but the poem of Gcbh% 
which contains in germ or miniature nearly all Ids characteristics 
of style, passed almost unnoticed by the public, though it was 
"UpieretLed by good \vit.s like Southey and Do Qtiincey. 
After various private adventures he came info his jiroperty and 
volunteeied in ilic sci\icc of Spain, where he failed, as usual, iiom 
inipracticableness. In rSii, recklessly ns always, he mariicd 
a very young girl of whom he knew next to nothing, and the 
raaniage piosccl anything but a happy one. The rest of bis long 
lile was divided into three rcsRlenccs : first with his family n1 
i'lorence ; then, when he had quariellod with his wife, at JJalh ; and 
lastly (when he had been obliged to quit Bath and England 
owing to an outrageous lampoon on one hidy, which he had 
wiinen, as he conceived, in chivalrous defence of another) at 
Florence again. ITcrc ho died in Scptcinbcr 1864, agcti very 
nearly ninety. 

Landoi's poetical productions, which are numerous, aie 
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sunind over the gu'Luei [sart of life ; hii pioric. hy which h,e is 
cluon) known. datCh in the main from tl\c liv-i ioiiy ycaiw oi ii, 
best; bci ng writ ten between i S2 0 and 1840. 'I'he gi eiiLer pat I of this 

prose takes the form of‘‘Imaginary Condensations”—soinrtink's 

imblished under sepaiatc generrd headings, .sometimes under ihc 
common tithe—between c.haiactci.s of all ages, from the dassicia 
time.s to Landor’s. Their bulk is very great: their pcrrociion of 
st}le at the best extraordinary, and on the whole reniarkahlv 
unifotm.; their value, when considerations of matter are added to 
that of form, exceedingly unequal. Tor in them Landor nut oniv 
allowed the fullest play to the ungovcinable temper and the 
childi-:!! crotchets already mentioned, but availed liimself of hi', 
oi)porLuniLie.s (for. though he endcavoutrd to maintain a pretence 
of dramatic treatment, his work i.s nearly as personal as that of 
byron) to deliver his .sentiments on a vast number of subject', 
somoiimos wiihout too much know'edge, and ccm.stantly with a 
plentiful lack of judgment. In politics, in satiric treatment, and 
especially in satiric treatment of politics, he is very nearly value¬ 
less. Thit hi.s intense familiarity with and appreciation of 
clas.sical sulijects gave to almost all Iris dealings with them a vale,: 
which, for parallel reasons, is also pos.^cssed by those touching 
Italy. And throughout this enormous collection of work {whirl' 
in the comp.actest edition fills five Imgc octavo volumes in sindl 
print), whensoever the author forgets his crotchets and his rages, 
wiien he touches on the great and human things, his utterance 
re.aches the very highest water-mark of English literature that 1= 
not absolutely the work of supreme genius. 

For supreme genius Landor Irad not. His brain wa.s not 
a great brain, and he did not possess the exquisite alertness to iii: 
own weaknesses, or the .stubborn knack of confinement to tiiincs 
suit.ible to him, which some natures much smaller than the groat 
ones have enjoyed. Tut he had the faculty of elabotale style— 
of style elaborated by a careful education after the best models 
and vivified by a certain natural gift—as no. one since the seven¬ 
teenth centurs had had it. and as no one except Mr, Ruskin and 
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tl.e late Air. Pater has had since. APo, he was as much wider 
in his range and more fcitile in his pioduction tlian Mi. Patet 
as he was moie solidiy grounded on the best models than Zv[r. 
Ruskin. Vv'hcrc Landor is quite unique is in tiie ai)parcnL 
inclifferencc with which he was able to direct this gift of his into 
the channels of prose and poetry—a point on which he parts 
company from both the writers to whom he lias been compared, 
and in which his only analogue, so far as 1 am able to judge, is 
Victor Hugo. 'I'iie style of no Englishman is so alike in the two 
harmonics as is that of l^andor. And it is perhaps not siirpiising 
that, this being the case, he shows at his best in prose wlicn he 
tries 'ong pieces, in verse when he tries short ones. Some of 
Landor’s prose performances in Perkhs and Aspasia, in the 
PniatneroH (where Boccaccio and Potiarch are tire chief inter- 
locutois), and in not a few of the separate conversations, are alto¬ 
gether unparalleled in any other language, and not easy to parallel 
in Faiglish. They are never entirely or perfeetly natural; there is 
always a .slight “smell of the lamp,” but of a lamp ])crfumcd and 
undying. The cliarni is so powerful, the grace so stately, that it 
i? impossible for any one to miss it who has the faculty of recognis¬ 
ing charm and grace at all. Tn particular, Landor is rcmai kabic - 
and, excellent as are many of the prose wiiturs whom we have 
h.ad since, he is pcihaps the most remarkable- -for the weight, the 
beauty, a^id liic absolute finish of hi.s phra.se. Sometimes these 
sp'endid phrases do not mean vciy much; occasionally they mean 
nothing or nonsense. Hut their value as plirasc survives, and the 
jedge in such things is often inclined and entitled to say that 
there is none like them. 


This will prepare the reader who has some familiarity with 
htevatnre for what is to he said about Landor’s verse. Tt always 
has aceitain quality of exquisitencss, but this quality is and could 
not but be unequally displayed in the short poems and the long. 
I’le latter can hardly attain, with entirely competent and im- 
partic! judges, more tlian a success of esteem. Cebk is couched m 
a Miltonic form of verse (very slightly shot and varied by Romantic 
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aJniixlurc) wlucli, as it, Matiirnl lo a yorn;^ afivenliirer, caiicatLiu- 
the harder and inme o.-sdu d bl\le of the uia;-tei. Somv.tinK;T a 
is great; more usually it iiiteuds gieatncss. The “Dialogues in 
Verse” (very hone^dy iKuricd, for they are in fact rather dialoeuv.-, 
in verse than iiocms), though executed Ijy the hand of a master 
both of verse and dialogue, differ in form rather than in fan 
from the Con\cr.saLions in pio-ic. The f-ltUcfiks arc inairJy 
dialogues in vci'^e with a Greek subject. All have a quality o: 
nobility which may he sought in vain in almost raiy other poct; 
hut all have a ccitain stifiness and fi-igidily, some a certain crnp.i- 
ness. They arc never planter, as some modern antiques havt: 
been; but they never make the marble of which they are con.- 
posed wholly (lesh. Landor was but a half-Pygmalion. 

due vast collection of his miscellaneous poems contains rnany 
more fortunate attempts, some of -which have, by common coiisent 
of the fittest, attained a repute vhich they arc never likely to lose. 
“Rose .Aylmer” and “Dirce,” trilles in length as both of ihci 
are, are very jewels of poetic quality. And among the hiinclrec'- 
and almost thousands of pieces which Landor produced theio 
arc some which come not far short of these, and very many 
which attain a height m.agnificent as compared with the oicliriaij 
work of others. But the hackneyed comparison of amber does 
something gall this remaikable poet and writer. Everythin:, 
great and small, is enshrined in an imperishable coating c; 
beautiful style; but the small things are somewhat out of pro¬ 
portion to the great, and, what is more, the amber itself ahvay*; 
has a certain air of being delibci'atcly and elaborately piodiiced— 
not of growing naturally. F^indor—much more than Dryden, of 
whom he used the phra.-2e, but in tlic same class as Dryden—i? 
one of those who “wi-estlc with and conquer time.” He hiu 
conquered, hut it is rather as a giant of celestial nurture than as 
an unquestioned god. 

Eve.n after enumerating these Uvo sots of name.s—the first all of 
the greatest, and the grealc.st of lire second, Landor, equalling fic 
lea.sl of the first—we har-e not exhnri.stcd the poetical riches of 



nb K.iiiarlw'iblc period. Il is ir.decd alin():,L dangerous 1o embark 
on the third class of poas; }ct its mcmbcis licrc would in soine 
rasLS ha\c been, highly icspcctable earlier, and even at this 
liine deserve notice citlur for intlucncc, or for iiatcn^ity of poetic 
’,t,i’', 01 soincthnes for the meic fact of having been once famous 
and having secured a “place in the story.” d'he story of litcia- 
ti:ic has no ijoptilar ingiatitudc; and, except iit the case of distinct 
inipostors, it trims out ^^ith icluctancc those who have once been 
acliniiicd to it. Sometimes even impostors deserve a renewal 
o; die brand, if not a freshening np of the honourable insciip- 
ticn. 

'I’he first of this third class in date, and perhaps the fust in 
iniluvritce, though far indeed from being tlie first in merit, was 
Whhara Jj'slc I’owlc.s, already once or twice referred to. He was 
born on 24th September r’^62; so that, but for the character and 
iniluencc of his verse, he belongs to the last chapter rather than 
10 this. Educated at Winchester and at Trinity College, O.xfoid, 
he took orders, and spent nearly the last half century of his very 
long life (he did not die till 1850) in Wiltshire, as Prebendary 
of Salisbury and Rector of Ereiirhill. It was in lire year of lire 
French Revolution that he published his Fourteen Sonnets [afler- 
wards enlarged in number], 'icrilten chiefly on Fichcresque Sj>ois 
(hriv^ a Jovriiey. These fell early into Coleridge’s hands; he 
copied and recopied tlicm for his friends when he was a blue-coat 
boy, and in so far as poetical rivers have any single source, the 
ni.se trick.ings of the .stream which welled inio fulness \\ilh the 
lAiical ballads, and some few years later swept all before it, may be 
assigned to tins very ieeble fount. For in truLli it is exceedingly 
feebic. In the lifdi edition (1796), which lies before me exquisitely 
printed, with a pretiy aquatint frontispiece by Alkcn, and a dedi¬ 
cation of die previous year to Dean Ogle of Winchester, the 
Sonnets have increased to twenty-seven, and are supplemented 
by illtccn “miscellaneous pieces.” One of these latter is itself 
a sonnet “written at Southamirton,” and in all respects similar to 
the rest. The others —“On Leaving Winchestei,” “On the 
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Death of !N'lr. lloadlcy"' llic critic, a man of wouii,^ ‘-'ro ALi. 
Purkc on nib Ref.ecliuns,’'' and so forth—arc of little note. The 
same may be said of Bowles's later poetical producLions, whieh 
were numerous : but his edition of Pope, finished in 1807, broughL 
about a hot controversy not yet forgot*on (nor, to cell the triitb 
quite settled) on the question V/hedrer Pope was a poc;'! d'hat 
.Bowles ern have had scant sympathy with Pope is evideni trom 
the very first g'ance at the famous sonnets themselves. Beside.*; 
their foim, which, a.s has been said, was of itself something of a 
reactionary chalicngc. they bear strong traces of Dray, and still 
stronger traces of the picturesque mania which was at the same time 
working so stiongly in the books of Gilpin and others, l-lut their 
real note i.s the note which, ringing in Coleridge's ear, echoed in 
all the poetry of the generation, the note of unison between tire 
aspect of nature and the thought and emotion of man. fn the 
sonnets “At Tynemouth,” “At Bnmborongh Castle,” and indeed 
in all, more or less, there is first the attempt to paint diiTcdy 
what the eye sees, not the generalised a*)d acarlctnic view of the 
type-seen > a type-poet which had been the fashion for so long; 
and, sccoiicJly, the attempt to connect tliis vision with personal 
experience, passion, or nreditatiori. Bowles does nut do thii 
very well, but he tries to do it; and the others, seeing him try, 
went and did it. 

His extreme importance as an at least admitted “origin” has 

^ nen''y HtMdtey, who, like Bowles find Lanclor, wns n, ric'iljLT of 'rrir ty 
College, Oxford, find v.ho died young, after piibiibhnig s. few original poeiiia c’ 
no gier.t \ali;e, deserves more c:edit for his Se/iU Bcrinfics of Aoni’iU English 
Poetry, publibhed in two voiunies, with an exquis te I'tle-page vlgnefrc, by Cride'l 
in T787, tlnni has sometimes been allowed him by the not nume:ou.s critics who 
hr.ve not'ced him recently, or by those who iiiiir.fdiate y follower! him. His know¬ 
ledge was soon outgrown, nid therefore looked down uoon ; and his taste was a 
very little indiscriminate. But it wab something to pul iicforc an age v.hicr wr? 
just awakeii’iig to the a^Dpetiie for such nings two voHiiies full of '•oieciior.a 
from the loo little read poets of the sovonteemh, with a, few of the si.vtccni'i 
century. Moreover, Headley's hlogiaphical !r..*brr.iat;on shows very pratsewouhy 
industry, and his ciiiical renr-ks a gieat deal of taste at oi'Ce rice tind fair;.' 
eatho’ic. A nan who in h:s day coirrl, while select.iig tiad pulling foiih 
Draytoa and Carew, Dan.cl and King, speak pnthus'a-'-licar.v of Di vden ; ii'i 
even of Goldsmith, must have had the loot of the mattei la. aim as f.wv crit.c' 
have had 
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I'ini nolicc soinowhjit Ijunond li!-, 10:11 (k'soiis; ovci olliri-; 
wi; iiT-ihl piiis 11101 c i.'ipidly. RoIin'L iMOoinlirld, Imhh 'm ijoo, 
was or.e of tho^o unforlunale “prodii^y” pools wiioni iiiisiakon 
kiiiraioss eiicoura^TS. lie was U10 son of a tailor, wont caily to 
r.^iiculuual labour, and (lien became a shocmakei. 1 (is J-arwers 
i’r/i', an cstimalilo but niiicii ovcr-jiiaised piec'o, iia.s publislied in 
iSoo, and he cbd odier things later. Ffe died mad, 01 neaily so, 
in 1823—ainclancholyhibtoiy repealed juetly closely a gencialion 
h.ci by John Clare. Clme, however, v.ms a bellor poet than 
Ikoomucld, and some of the “ Puems wiitten in an As\lum” 
have I'lOie tlian merely touching meiit. James -Montgomery,’ 
bomatininc on 4th November 1771, was the son o( a Moiavian 
niiinbtcr, and intended for his fathers rrilling. He, however, 
prelcired liieiamic and journalism, e.stnlilishing himself ohielly at 
Shsu'cld, whcic he died a.s late as 1854 (30th Aptil). Me had. as 
tflitor of ibe Shffn'Ji/ Jris, some tioubles with the law, and in 1S35 
rcwTirdod with a pension. jMoiitgoiTicry was a ratiicr (topical,^ 
find fairly pleasing minor bard, no bad hand at lijimrs and shoit 
occasional pieces, and the author of longer things called 77 it' 
Wmknr of Sidilzcrhnd, The l\'\sf Tudks, The World bifore ih^ 
Flood, and The Pclicaii hland. Bertiaul Biirlon, an amiable 
Qi'iikcr poet, vrill probabh* always be vci'neinl)crcd as tlie friend 
and coircsponcient of Charles Lamb; p.„rlinps also a.b the father- 
ip-l,u\ of Edwaid 1 itzCjcrald. I lis verse coumionded itself lioth to 
So'Jtlii;}-(who had a kindly but rather disastrous ws.r'ilicss for 
minor bards) and to B}ion, but has little value. Baiton^’died 
n 18 19. 

^ The same paii of enemies joined in pr.-iising Henry Kiike White, 
i\rio wa? boin in J7S5 and died when barely twenty-one. Hero 
-ndeed SoutheCs un.smpasscd hiograjihical skill enforecrl the 
poetasLCis ineiit in a charming hfemoi/-, which assi.sted \V'ljile’.s 


K /w'-v-O or ■•y.ua'i" Mon'.t’.OMR'i v, iii.s jiir/ni 

of;;- V 

rr.-h,. P i-u.-.'isn ill I'iciic'ii ,7V7//''(V/,■(■/'/. 'J'licri' 

, on- 0! -uo of Uio Ln;ri<;i. ho luib siiiil aio a lull,- sUiiaiorl. ^ 
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lathev palhctic story. ITo v/a-b the son of a butfhcT, a diluent 
but rclui'.laiU law^ei’a clerk, an entliusiastic student, a creditable 
undergraduate atSr. ] ohu’s, Cambridge, and avictirn of consumption. 
All thib made his vci.^e for a time popular. But he reall_\ dcsorvod 
the name ju.st arh-Ked lo him: he was a poetaster, and nothing mote. 
The “ geniu.s” atiributcd to him in Byion’s well-known and noble 
though rather thetorical lines may be discovered on an aveiage 
In about half a dozen poets duiing any two or three yeais of am 
tolerable poetic period, klisbcsl things are imitations of Cov.-per 
in his sacred mood, such as the familiar *" Star of Lcfhlehtin,' 
and even these arc generally spoilt by some feebleness or false 
note. At Ills worst he i.s not far from Della Crusca.^ 

In the same year with ICirke White was born a much hot:ei 
poet, and a much robuster person in all rvays, mental and physical. 
Allan Cunningham was a Dumfriesshiic man born in the lowest 
rank, and apprenticed to a stone mason, whence in after years he 
rose to be Ch.nritrey’s foieman. Cunningham began—following 
a taste very rife at the time with iiniia'cd, or to speak phnnly, 
forged ballads ^ but the merit of them deserved on true grounds 
the recognition they obtained on false, and he became a not incon¬ 
siderable man of letters of all wo’k. Ilis best known prose work 
is the ■' T.ives of the Painters.” In veise he is ranked, as a .song- 
wiitcr in Scots, by some next to Burns, and by few lov;er than 
_'^-'''ogg. Some of his pieces, such as Fair shines the smi in France," 

'nl, the inexplicable, the irresistible song-gifl. 
Cui. ..igham. who was the friend of many good men and was liked 
by all of them, died on 29th October iS;|2. Mis elder by eleven 
years, Robert Tannahill, who was born in 1774 and died (pioh 
ably by suicide) in t8io, deserves a few lines in this tale of Scots 
singers. Tannahill, like Cunningham in humble circumstances 
originally, never became more than a weaver. Flis verse has not 

^ A fToed rrmy yrnrs rgo, in a luiie book on Dryden, I called K'rke White a 
‘‘ iiiiicrable I.ccta^tt;r," and rebuked foi u by thobc wl'.o LcrbuiJs kiicw i3\io;.'5 
Vu'.'-' ITU nr'iiiing .l-e. Mora reecTTly Mr. Gnsse was lob.'kcd it’0;e loudly foi .i 
lei' evf’.e dcpunc’iUion. I dc'.crriincd that 1 tvoi'ld rend Riikc White ng.'.n; 
.and the above judtrri’.t-nt is the miidest I can pos^tblv oronounce r. Ucr the rLs.di'ii; 
.A good young man with a pathetic cartel, but a pocLUstc: merely. 
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\Vil^l-ari 'Mollierwcll, too, as much younger than Allan as 'r.innahiil 
a^^olcer (he '.vas bom in 1797 and died young in 'S 55), deserves 
■ii'irion, and may best receive it here. I To vas a (Jon^oivative 
lou’naiist, an anucyaary of .some math, and a ii'ieful editor of 
Mai'trelsN- Of origiiml vvork, “ Jeanic Nfortison ” is il>e best 
l-nown; and those v'ho have road, es])ecially if they have read it in 
'oulb “The Sword Chant of Thoisloin Raudi,” v.ill not dismiss 
j, as Waicoiir Street ; while he did sonic other dclightfLil lliing';. 
Ei'/iier (1812) the heroi-c'oniic Jl'risfer J-'air of AVilliain Tennant 
/T-di-xS'iS) received very high a.nd dcservctl no low piniscj 
IViliiam Th.om, a weaver like Tannalull, who was a year 
yoLinger than Mothciwell and lived lii! 1848, wiote many siinjile 
bdlat's in the vcinacular, of which the most (oiiching arc [.Hnhap.s 
“ The Song of the Forsaken ” and “The Milhcrlcss Bairn.” 

To roliun to I'lngland. Bryan Waller Proctor, who claimed 
kindn-cl with the poet from whom he look his second name, wa.s 
b.xn in 1790, went to Marrow, and, becoming a lawyer, was made 
a Connnissioner of Lunacy. Me did not die till 187.4; 
and still more hi.s wife, were the last .sonrcc.s of diicct infoiina- 
lion about the gieat race of the first third of the century. He 
wti:, under the pseudonym of “ Barry Cornwall,” a fluent vcr;ie 
’,\r ter of the so-called Cockney school, and bad not a little reputa- 
linn, especially for songs about the sea and things in general. They 
sull eccasiona'.ly, from ciitics who are not gcncially undei the bond¬ 
age of traditional opinion, receive hi.gb praise, which the present 
v.rtei is totally unable to echo. A loyal junior fiicnd to lauiib, a 
whearcl kindly senior to Beddocs, liked and rc.s])ectcd by many 
or by all, Procter, as a man, must always deseivo respect. If 

'I’lic sc.i, ihe sra, the (iperi sea, 

T.ie blue, the fresh, the e'.er fiee, 

ard things like it are poetry, I adnuT myself, with a sad luunility, 
to bo wholly destitute of poetical appreciation. 

'I'he Church of England contributed two admirable verse 
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writers of this period in Henry Caiy and Reginald Heber. Cary, 
who was born in 1772 and was a Christ Church man, was long 
an assistant libiaiian in the British Aluseum. llis famous trans¬ 
lation of ‘Ca(tJ)iTim CoMme^tia, published in iSt }, is not only one 
of the best verse translaiions in English, bui, after the closva of 
a century, during wliich the study of Dante has beeir consiandy 
increasing in England, in which poetic ideas have changed not 
a little, and in which numerous other traiislations have appeared, 
still attracts admir-ation from all competent scholars for its com¬ 
bination of fidelity and \igortr. Heber, born in 1783 and educated 
at Brasenose, gained the Newdigate with Paiestifie, a piece which 
ranks wiili Tbnhuctoo and a few others among unforgotterr prize 
poems. He took orders, succeeding to the family Irving of Hoclnct, 
and for some years bid farr to be one of the most shining lights or 
the English Church, combining admirable parochial work with 
good literature, and with raucli disdnetiorr as a preacher. Un¬ 
fortunately he iboughit it his duty to take the Bishopric of 
Calcutta when it was olfered him; and, arriving there in 182 •„ 
worked irrcessantly for nearly two years and then died. His 
foiirnal hi India is very pleasant rcadiirg, and some of hi.s hy’mns 
rank with the best in English. 

Ebenezer Elliott, the “Corn-I-aw Rhymer,” was born in York¬ 
shire on 7th March r78i. His father was a clerk in an iron- 
foundry. He himself was early sent to foundry work, and he 
afterward.s became a master-founder at Sheffield. From different 
points of view it ran.y be thought a palliation—and the reverse— 
of the extreme virulence with which Elliott look the side of work¬ 
men against landowners and men of property, that he attained to 
afiluence himself as an emplo>'’er, and was never in the least 
incommoded by the “ condition-of-England ” question, tie early 
displayed a considerable affection for literature, and was one, and 
about the last, of the prodigies whom Southey, in hi.s inexhaustible 
kindness for struggling men of letters, accepted. Many years 
later the Laureate w'rote good-naturedly to Wynn : “ I mean to 
read the Corn-Law’ Rhymer a lecture, not without some hope 
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tliai as I tauglit him the art of poetry I may leach him something 
b&lier.” 'fhe “something bcttci”\vas notin Elliott's way; for he 
is a violent and cuide thinker, with more smoke tiian fire in his 
violence, though not wdehouL generosity of feeling now and then, and 
Tvirh a keen admiration of the scenety —still heaiitiful in parts, and 
titen exQuisite—which surrounded the smoky Hades of Sheffield. 
He himself acknowledges the influence of Crabbe and disclaims 
ihat of Words'.',01 th, from which the cunning may anliciitate the 
fact that he is deeply indebted to both. His earliest publication 
or at least composition, “I’lic Vernal Walk," is said to date from 
the verv \ear of the J.,yrir.alBallads, and of coarse owes no royalty 
to Wordsworth, but is in blank verse, a sort of compound of 
Thomson and Crabbe. “I.ovc” (in Ciabbian couplets slightly 
tinged with oveilapping) and “'The Village Patriarch ” (still smack¬ 
ing of Ciabbe in form, though irregularly arranged in rhymed dcca- 
syliables) are his chief othoi long poems. .He tried dramas, but he 
is best known by his “Corn-Law llliyincs” and “Coi n-Law Hymns,” 
and dcscives to be best known by a few lyrics of real beauty, and 
many descriptions. How a man who could write “The Wonders 
of the Lane” and “The Hying Boy to the Sloe Blossom ” could 
stoop to malignant drivel about “paluced worms,” “this syllabub- 
mroaced logician," and so forth, is strange enough to understand, 
esiicciiflly as he had no excuse of personal suffering. Even in 
longer poems the mystery is icrewed in “They TVfet Again” and 
"Withered Wild Flowers” compared with such things as “The 
Ranter,"’ though the la.st exhibits the author at both his best and 
worst. However, Elliott is entitled to the citaTily he did not show ; 
andtheauihoi ot such clumsy Billingsgate as “Arthur Bread-Tax 
Winner,” “Faminlon," and so forth, may be forgiven for the 
flashes of poetry which he exhibits. Even in his political poems 
they do not always dcbcrl him, and h.is somewhat famous Chartist 
(or ante-Chaitist) “Battle-Song” is as right-noted as it is wrong¬ 
headed. 

St Aubrey de Vere (1788-18^6), a poet and the father of a 
poei of merit, was a friend and follower of 'Woidsworth, and the 
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author of sonuct'^ “ood in the W'oid^woithian kind. V>ut 
cannot be sipaiod much room here; nor ran Luud^ cveti he :.ivcii 
to tlic mild shade of :ho poetess far nioie famous in her day tl'.ar. 
he. “Time that breaks all /av//,” accordiny to Air. Swinbuinoh 
dictum, does not, h.appily, break all men or women in lilaiaiuie; 
but it is to be feared that he has reduced to fragmerUs the one- 
not inconsiderable fame of Felicia Homans. She was born (her 
maiden name was Felicia Dorothea Tliowue) at Lucrpool 011 
25th September 1794, and when she was only cijahtcen di 
married a Captain I-Icmaiis. It was not a fortunate union, and Ir, 
far the greater part of Mrs. I-lcmans’s inanied life was spent, owbo 
to no known fault of hens, apnii from her husband. She rid not 
live to old age, dying on 26th April 1835. Tut slie wrote a good 
deal of verse meanwhile—plays, poeiiH, “songs of the ofieclions,'’ 
and whai not. Her blamelcsa character (•she wrote chiefLy to 
support her children) and a ceiiain ingenuous tenderness in he; 
verse, saved its extreme feebleness from severe condmnnalion hi 
an age which was stiH avid of verse rather than disoiiminating in 
it; and children still leain “The boy stood on the burning deck,*' 
and other things. It is hupossiblc, on any leally critical scheme, 
to allow her genius : but she need not be spoken of with any 
elaborate disrespect, wliile it must he admitted that he r latent 
work is her best—always a notable sign. “Despondency apc 
Aspirniion,” dating from her death-year, soars close to real 
sublimity; and of her smaller pieces “ Ilnglnncl’s Dead” is no 
vulgar thing. 

Eetrvecn the death of Ryroir and the distinct appearance o( 
Tennyson and the Brownings there was a kind of interregnum or 
twilight of poetry, of w'hich one of its stiangest if not lensi illumin- 
alive stars or meteor.s, Beddocs, has given a graiphic but uncom¬ 
plimentary picture in a letter: “owls’ light” he calls ir, vdib 
adjuncts. Wordsworth. Coleridge, and Southey ; Scott, Campbell, 
and Moore, were all living, but the poetic production of all had 
on the whole ceased. Shelley and Kents would iiavc been ir 
time the natural, and in genius the more than sufficient sun a’lC 
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!i''^on of Liio Lime; but they had died before l))ron. So ihc 
iinnement ^vas occupied by rather ^^andeI•i^g sLars : some of Lliem 
ciders alroad} noticed, others born in the ten or LweUc years 
liciween Keats (1795) the eldest of the d'ciin)sons (1807). 
The cliiof of these r\cre die jiair of half-serious, half-humoious 
sitv'Cis. Hood and I’rned. Next in jinlrlic estimation come 
Talfocrd. Hartley Coleridge, IMacaulay, Sir Homy Taylor, the 
hish poet Mangan, R. H. Horne, and the fust Lord Lyttoii; 
wiiile a third class—of critics’ rather than readcis’ favourites— 
reiving in mciii, but, at the best of the best of them, ranking 
lii'diei than any of the above, may be made up of George 
Darlcy, C. J. Wells, the Dorsclshiie poet Rarncs, lleddocs 
Charles l\'hitehead, R. S. Hawker, and Thomas Wade. To the 
second class must be added “ L. E. L.,” the poetess wlio filled the 
interval between ^Irs. Hemans and Mrs. Browning. 

Wells, Whitehead, and W’adc may be dismissed williont; dis- 
ro'-pccl as, if not critical mares’-ncsts, at any rate critical hobbies. 
Persons of more or less distinction (and of less or more crotchet) 
haieal different times paid very high compliments to the Joseph 
and his B}-ei/ircn (1823. revised latci) of Charles Jeremiah Wells 
(1800-1879), a friend of Keats, and a person \vho seems to have 
lived much as he pleased; to the Solitary of Charles Whitehead 
(1S04-1S62), a Bohemian ne’er-do-weel, who also showed talent 
as a novelist and miscellanist; and to llic Mimdi et Cordis 
Carmina (1S35) Tliomas Wade (1805-1875), a playwright and 
jouinalist. Of the three, "Wade appears to me to have had the 
greatest poetical talent. But I do not think that any one who on 
the one hand uses epithets in poetical ciiiieisni r\ith caution, and 
on the other has read a great deal of minor poetry as it appears, 
could put any one of ilicm very high. All were born late enough 
to breathe the atmosphere of the new poetry young; all had 
poetical volleities, and a certain amount, if not of originality, of 
capacily to wiilc poetry. But they were not poets; they were 
only jjoetical curiosities. 

Darley, Beddoos, and Horne belong in the main to the same 

I 
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class, but rise high, in one case imnicasurably, above th'fcni. 
George Davley (1795-1846) is perhaps our chief English exanipl}eof 
“ the poet who dies in youili while the man survives,” and who be¬ 
comes a critic. In him, however, the generation of the ci itic rid not 
wait for the corruption of the poet. An Irishman, and of Trinity 
College, Dublin, he was one of the staff of the London Magazine, 
and wrote much verse bad and good, including the once famous 
“ I’ve been Roaming,” and many other far more beautiful and 
musical lyrics which never became famous at all. Ilis best 
work is contained in the charming pastoral drama of Syhia (1827) 
and the poem entitled Ntpefithe (1839). He was a good but 
rather a savage critic, and edited Beaumont and Fletcher. His 
poems were not collected till T907, and his miscellaneous work is 
scattered; but it has the marks of a talent that never did what 
Avas in it to do, and came at an unfortunate time. Some not 
bad judges in the forties ranked Darley with Tennyson in poetic 
possibilities, and thought the former the more promising of the 
two. 

Except Donne, there is perhaps no English ]joet more difficult 
to write about, so as to preserve the due pitch of enthusiasm or. 
the one hand and criticism on the other, than Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, horn at Clifton on aoih July 1803. He was the son 
of a very famous physician, and of Anna Edgeworth, youngest 
sister of the whole blood to the novelist. Beddoes, left fatherless 
at six years old, was educated at the Chai Icrhouse and ai 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and when he was barely of age wcu; 
to Germany to study medicine, living thenceforth almost cntirel) 
on the Continent. Before this he had published two volumes, 
The Impyovisat 07 -e and The Bridds 'J'rngedy; but lu’s prinrip;;! 
work is a wild Elizabethan play called Death's Jest-Book; or, tL 
Fool's Tragedy, which lie never absolutely fmish.cd. He died i'. 
1848 at Basle by a complicated and ghastly kind of suicide 
Three years later his Poems appeared, and they have been recently 
republished, Avith addirions and a cui ious collection of letters. 

Beddoes has sometimes been treated as a mainly bookisl’ 
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•)oet deriving frc''ii ilic liili/abcllinns niul Slieiley. 1 cannot agiee 
w'l’ii ibis. His very earliest woik, v.-ritten when he could not 
i-now much ciLiicr of Shelley or Keats, shenvs as they do 
‘ecimique pcihaps caught from Leigh Hunt. But this is quite 
chopped later; and his Elizabeihanism is not iiniiation, but in- 
-..oiratiori. Tn this inspiration lie does not follow, but shares with 
his ffreater contemporaries. He is a younger and tiagic couriter- 
r.it to Ciiailes Lamb in the intensity with which he has imbibed 
-ho r.lizabethan spiiii, rather from the nightshade of W'cbstei and 
'fourneLir than from the vine of Shakespeare. As wholes his 
v.nik? are naught, or naught but nigbtmaios, though ./.)rai/i's 
despite its infinite disadvantages fiom constant rewiiting 
and uncertainty of final form, has a strong giasp. But they 
contain passages, especially lyrics, of the most cxciuisite fancy and 
music, 'luch as since the seventeenth century none but Blake and 
Coleiidge had given. Beddocs docs not seem to have been at 
all a pleasant person, and in his later days at an}- rate he would 
aopear to luive been a good deal less than sane. Hut the auihoi 
of .itich things as the “ Diige for Wolfiam” (“If thou wilt ease 
thine heart’’) in Di'iiUis Jesf-Book, and the stanza beginning 
“Dieani-Pedlary,” “If there were clioams to sell,” with not a few 
of’crs of the same kind, attains to that small and disputed—but 
no: to those who have thought out the nature of poetry dispulnblc 
—da^s of poets who, including Sappho, Catullus, some merliaeval 
hviuu-iviiters, and a few moderns, csj'iccially Coleridge, have, by 
\.uue of fragments only, attained a higher position than many 
auiliois of large, substantive, and impoit:tnt poems. They 
may be shockingly lacking in bulk, in organisation, in proper 
choice of subject, in intelligent ciiticism of life, but they are 
I'kc the summer lightning or the nouhern aurora, which, though 
I'ley bhine only now and then, and only it may be for a few 
moments, si'.inc, when they do shine, with a beauty unaiqnoach- 
ahk by gas or candle, hardly approached by svin or moon, and 
ii'i'.nuiato the whole of their world. 

Although quotation is in the main impossible in this book, 
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Ikdrloes, despite the efforts of his friend Kclsall, of j\Ir. Swin- 
Ijnmc, of Mr. Gosse (thanks to whom a quasi-complele edition 
has at last appeared), and others, is still so little kntr.vn, that a 
short one may be allowed in his case. I have known a critic 
who said deliberately of the above-mentioned stanza in 1 )ream- 
I’edlary”— 

If drerc were dreams to sell, 

What would vuii buy? 

Some cost a pa-js'inn; bell, 

.Some a H^ht sigh 

That -.hakes fiom Ll.ic's fresh ciown 
Only a lOjeleaf down. 

If there were dreams to sell— 

Merry and sad to toll — 

And the crier rung the beii, 

What would you buy? 

that the.'ie ten lines contain more pure poetry than the entire 
works of llyron. And the same touch will be found not merely 
in the “ Wolfram Dirge ’’ mentioned— 

ir '.rou wilt case thire heart 
Of Love and all its smart, 

Tlien sle’Cj', dear, sleep. 

ilal wiU thou cure tame bean 
O'" I ovo and all its aiuart, 

Then d.e, dear, cl e— 

but in several other dirges (for ilio diige is the form natural to 
Ikddoes), in the “Song from Torrismond,’' in “ Love in Idleness,’’ 
in the “ Song on tire M’ater” (which is pure early d'ennyson), in the 
exquisite “Threnody,” and in many other things. They have been 
called artificial: t!ie epithet can be allowed in no other sense 
than in that in which it applies to all t’nc best poetry. And they 
have the note, which only a fevv true but imperfect poets have, o! 
anticipation. Shadows before, both of Tennyson and Brown¬ 
ing, especially of the latter, appear in Beddoes. But after all his 
main, note is his ow’n—not theins, not the Elizabethan, not 
Shclk-y's not another’s. And tin's is what makes a poet. 

As IL'ddoes’ forte lay in short and rather uncanny snatches, 
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sotlia: of Riclifird Mcngist Home lay in sustained and dignified 
composition. He ^va3 not christened Hengist at all, but Henry. 
He had a curious life. In youth he knew Keats and 'Wells, having 
been, like ibcin, at the private school of i\[r. Clarke at J'ldinonton. 
He went to Sandhurst and was expelled for insubordination; 
joined the Tifcxican navy in the war of liberation : travelled widely; 
but '’eemed at about five-and-twenty to be settling down to 
iiteiaturo and journa]i.bm in Lngland. After writing various 
Ehinus, he produced in 1837 the fine but not quite “live” plays 
of Como de Medici and The Death of Marloiae^ and in 1843 
the famous farthing epic, Orion^ which was literally published 
at a farthing. This was the smallest part of a great literary 
baggaiic of very unequal value. In 1852 Horne, resuming the 
life of advciituie, went to Australia, served in the gold police, and 
stayed at the Antipodes till 1869. Tlien he came home again 
and lived for fifieen years longer, still writing almost to his very 
fleath on 13th March i88^|. 

It is not true that Orion is Horne’s only work of value; but it 
is so mucli better than anything else of his, and so characteristic 
of him, th2.t by all bin students the rest may be neglected. And 
it is an example of the melancholy but frequently exemplified 
truth, that few tilings are so dangerous, nay, so fatal to enduring 
literary fame, as the production of some very good work among a 
mass of, if not exactly rubbish, yet inferior stuff. I do not tliink 
it exlrin-agant to say tlial if Horne had written nothing but Orion, 
and had died comparatively young after writing it, be would have 
enjoyed very high rank among English poets. For, though 
doubtless a little weighted with “ purpose,” it is a very fine 
poem indeed, couched in a strain of stately and not second-hand 
blank verse, abounding in finished and effective passages, by no 
means destitute of force and meaning as a wliolo, and mixing 
some passion with more than some real satire. But the ratlier 
childish freak of its first publication probably did it no good, and 
II is quite certain that the author’s long life and unflagging pro¬ 
duction did it much harm. 
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Of iho uiliL-i i'cr.'ions in the list above, Alacaiilav, ManlL, 
Colond;ee, and l.oul ]jetton are mainl)’ soniotliing cUe than pOi.t:>. 
ind 'ralfourd. as a draniati-jt, '.vill al^o be noticed elsewhere. Earn.e> 
.and Hawher were both cleigymen of the West of England; thu 
former very highly ranked by some for his studies in Dorset 
dialect: the latter the author of tlie famous ‘‘Song of the 
Western .Men ” (loirg thought a genuine antiriue), of the ca- 
qui-jite “Queen Gwennyvar's Round,’’ of the fine “ Silent Tower 
of Bottreaux,” of some beautiful sonnets, and of the stately 
“ Quest of I'le Sangre.Ti.” ^Vhethcr James Clarence iMangarr. 
whose most famous poem is “Dai’k Rosaleon,” a musical and 
mystic celebration of the cliarms and wrong.s of Erin, is a great 
poet to whom Saxon jealousy Iras refused greatness for political 
reasons, or a not ungifted but not consunmiately distinguished 
singer wh.o added some study to the common Irish gift of 
fluent, melodious verse-ranking, is a question best sohed by read¬ 
ing his w’ork and judging for the I'eader’s self. It is not by any 
sane account so important that to dismiss it thus is a seliou^ 
rijiiitt/, and it is probably impossible for Iri&h enthusiasm arid 
Engli.sh judgment ever to agree on the subject. Of “L. E. L.,” Sir 
ITenry 'I’aylor, Hood, and Praod, some more substantive account 
mu.st be given. 

Although it is not easy, after two generations, to decide such a 
point accurately, it is probable that “L. E. L.” was the most 
popular of all the writers of ver.se who made any mai'k between 
the death of Byron in iSaq and the time when Tennyson de¬ 
finitely asserted himself in 1S42. She paid for this jropularity 
(which was earned not merely by her verse, but by a pretty face, 
an odd social position, and a sad and aiiparenlh', though it .seem.-; 
not really, my.'>terious end) by a good deal of .slightly unchivairous 
satire at tire time and a rather swift and complete oblivion after¬ 
wards. She was born (her full nairre being Ectitia Elizabeth 
Landon) in London on 14th August 1802, and was fairly well 
connected and educated. William jerdan, the editor of die 
Literary Gaulte (a man whose name constantly occurs in the 
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li-ora-y history of tills linio, though he has left no special work 
cMC-pt cn Antoinography), r\as a friend of her family, and she 
Lean to mile very eaily, producing novels and ciiticisms ns well 
verse in newspapers, in the albums and Aouvtinirs which wore 
s..ch a feature of the twenties and thirties, and in intlcpcndcnt 
volumes. She was patticulaily active as a poet about i82.-i-3i^, 
nivjn appea'.ed tiic works whose titles— Iniprovisaiorc, The 
TmmdQiir, The Golden l^/oh’/—suggested parodies to Thackeray, 
ikr best novel is held to be Ethel Chtaxhill, jjublished in 1837 
^’cvi year she manicci iMr. ^raclean, the Governor of Cape Coast 
Castle; and, going out with him to that not very salubrious clime, 
ced suddenly in about two months. All sorts of ill-natured 
su:gcstion3 were of course made; but the late Colonel Tllis, the 
.hstor'an of the colony, seems to have established beyond the 
possibility of doubt that she accidentally poisoned herself with 
pru.s.'i'c acid, wnich she used to take for spasms of the heart. 

Itisloleiabi) exact, and it is not harsh, to say that “L, L, L.” is 
a -Airs. Heinans with the influence of Byron added, not to the 
rttent of any ‘••impropriety,’' but to the heightening of the 
rveanvc tone and of a native sentimentality. Her verse is 
gener.-lly inusical and sweet: it is only someliinos silly. But it 
i.< too often characterised by what can but be called the “gu.sh” 
■Akdi sccni-s m have affected all the poetesses of this period 
except Sara Coleridge (1802-50) (who has some verses worthy 
0. even lier name in Thanfasviw??, her only independent book), 

■yn v/iiieh appears in very large measure in the work of Mrs 
Broil mrig. 

Sir Henry Taylor’s poeiical repute illustrates the converse of 
;nej;ropo.?!t!OM which is illustrated by that of Horne. It is 
prooabk that, if each is measured by his best things, Ono» and 
Jan Artaudde, Horne must be allowed to be a good deal 
me better poct.^ But a placid official life enabled Taylor both to 
o 1 poiiorful fiiends and to devote himself to literature merely 
mand how he pleased. And so he has burdened his baggage 
ff‘-.i no mere hack-work. He was indeed a singularly lucky 
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person. T’he son of a man of fair family, but reduced fortune. 
Avho had taken to farming, Henry 'I'aylor began in the Navy. 
But he disliked die service very muc’n, and either obiaincd or 
received his discharge after only nine months’ sea life as a mid¬ 
shipman during the year 1S14. Then he entered the public 
store-keeper’s department, but was ousted by rearrangements after 
four year .s’ service. These beginnings were not very promising; 
but his father allowed him to stay quietly at home till by pure 
luck he obtained a third post under Government in the Colonial 
Office. This h.e held for neaily fifty years, during which it gave 
him afiluence and by degrees a very high position, and left, him 
abundance of time for society and letters. lie resigned it in 
1872, and died on 27th March 18S6. He wrote some prose of 
various kinds, and just before his death published a pleasant 
autobiography. But his literary fame rests on a handful of play.s 
and poi,ms, all of them, except Sf. Clemcnfs Eve, which did not 
appear till 1S62, produced at leisurely intervals between 1827 
{{saac Com/ienus) and 1S47 (T/ie Eve of the Conquesl and other 
poems). The intervening works were Philip Van Arieve/iie (his 
masterpieccj 1S34), Eiwin the Pair (1842), some minor poems, 
and the romantic comedy of A Sicilian Sunnnsr (first called TJu 
Virgin IViaoiv), which was published with St. Cieme?ifs Eve. lie 
had (as, it may be noted curiously, had so many of the men of 
the transition decade in which he was born) a .singular though 
scanty vein of original lyric snatch, the best e.xainple of which i.s 
perhaps the song Quoth tongue of neither maid nor wife ” in 
Van Artei'dde; hut his chief appeal lay in a very careful study 
of character, and the presentation of it in verse less icy than 
Talfourd’s and less rhetorical than Milman’s. Yet he had, unlike 
either of these, very liitle direct eye to the stage, and therefore is 
classed here as a poet rather than as a dramatisl. There is always 
a public for what is called “thoughtful” poetry, and 'Taylor’s is 
more than merely thoughtful. But it may be suspected by 
observers that wh.en Bcbert Browning came into fashion Henry 
Taylor went out. Citations of Van Arfeveide, if not of the other 
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p';ces (none of which are conlcraplilrle, while the two last, infc'i ior in 
neiaht lo tlicir prcdcccssoio, show advance in case and grace), arc 
■,ei) fieqiient between 1835 and 1865; rare, T think, between 1865 
:,'id 1895. and rarer since. 

And so wc come at last to the twin poets, in Ihc proper sense 
hamoious,— that is to say, jesting with serious thoughts behind, — 
of the first division of this class. I’hey were very close in many 
v,:.y 5-indeed it is yet a moot point which of the two borrowed 
Krii-in rhythms and turns of word and verse from the other, or 
i,hethcr both hit upon these independently. But their careers 
Bue curionsly diuorent; and, except in comparative length of life 
I'i: that be an advantage), Pracd was luckier than his comrade. 
Thomas Hood, who was slightly the elder, was born in 1798 or 
i;95 (for both dales are given) in the Poultry, his hither being a 
oookseller and publisher. This father died, not in good circum- 
siances. when the son was a hoy, and Thomas, after receiving some 
though not much education, became first a merchant’s clerk and 
Jion an engraver, hut was lucky enough to enjoy between these 
uncongenial pursuits a long holiday, owing to ill-health, of some 
ih:ee jears in Scotland. It was in 1820 or thereabouts that he 
fdl into his proper vocation, and, as sub-editor of the londoji 
Mti^azpie, found vent for his own talents and made acquaintance 
^Yiih niost of iis famous staff. He married, wrote some of his 
best serious poems and some good comic work, and found that 
n-hile the former ivere neglected the latter was eagerly welcomed. 
Icnas settled that, in his own pathetic pun, he was lo be "a lively 
Hood foi a livelihood” thenceforward. It is difficult to say wlrether 
F.i.^lisn liiciatiirc lost or gained, except from one very inractical 
i^oint of view; for Hood did manage to live after a fashion by 
ni 3 fun as he certainly could not have lived by his poetry. He 
had, imwe-ver, a bare pittance, much bad health, and some ex- 
uotiCij b.id luck, which for a time made him, through no fault of 
‘ 'S ovn, an exile. His last five years were again spent in 
^ nglaad, and in comparative, though very comparative, prosperity; 

‘Or he was editor first of the A'ew AJotithly Mirgasine, then of a 
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niag.izino of his own, IIojj's ^fontlily, and not long hofotc hi.- 
death lie received from Sir RobotL Peol a civil list pennon n; 
■£ioo a year. The death was due to consuin])tion, inherited arni 
long valiantly straggled with. 

The still shorter life of Winthrop Mackwordi Pracd, on ih.e 
ottier hand, wa.s passed under sufiiciently favourable stars. IL 
was burn in 1S02, and his father, Serjeant Piaed, possessci; 
proiiertv, practice at the bar, and oiiicial position, ihaed vsTn 
sent to Rton. where he became a pillar ol the famous school 
magazine Thn Jih .'ihf:, and thence to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he did exliemdy well, made the acquaintance of Macaulay, 
and wrote in /Oi/y/u's (hiaticrly. After a short interval of tutor¬ 
ing and reading for the Ear he entered Parliament in 1S30, and 
remained in it for the rest of his life, wliich closed on 15th July 
1S39. lie had latterly been sectetary to the Board of Conhol, 
and it was thought that, had he lived, he might have made a con- 
.siderablc j.ulitical reputation both as speaker and administrator. 

The alm<i.st tinchequercd sunshine of one of these careers and 
the httle sun and much shadow of the other have left traces— 
natural though loss t’nan might be supposed—of difference between 
the produce of the two men; but perhaps the difference is less 
■siriking than the rcseinhlance. That Hood—obliged to write for 
bread, and outliving Praed by something like a decade at the two 
ends—-wrote a great deal more than Praed did is of little con¬ 
sequence. for tire more leisurely writer is as unequal as the duty 
labourer. Hood had the deeper and stronger genius : of tliis 
there is no doubt, and the advaniagc more than made up for 
Praed's advantages in scholarship and in social sianding and 
accomplislrment. In this serious work of Hood's {Lycus Uu 
Cenfaur, 'Ihe Pka of ihe Midsummer Fairies^ The Elm Tree, The 
Haunted 1 Fuse) there is observable—to a degree never surpassed 
by any of the poets of this group except Pecldoes, and more sustained 
and human, though less weird and sweet, than his—a strain of the 
true, the. re.al, the ineffable tone of poetry proper. At this Pracd 
never arrives; there are at most in him louche.'; which may seem 
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'0 a ^ery cIiari'L.';b’c iudgmcnL to sliow iliat in other eiTeuinsianees 
sorrow, passion, or ih.o like miglil laivc roii.icd him to diriplay the 
I'idden fire. On the other hand neither Tlcod’s biceding, noi, I 
f’link, his nature, ailo’.vedliim to display the exqiii.sile airinc.s.s, the 
lielicaie aitiiicial bloom and perft;ction, of Praed’s best 7 'e 7 -s de 
•(■r/tVf—(he Sca’tf/fK the Lciter of Advice^ and the le.st. This la.st 
bloom has r.ever been quite equalled—even Prior’.s touch is coai sc 
:;iit, even that of the late !Mr. Locker is laboured and deliberate. 
.So too as there is nothing in Praed of the popular indignation— 
pencious and fine, but a little theatrical—which endears Hood to 
the gcr.cial in 'The Bridge of Sighs and The Song of the Shirt, so 
the’e is nothing in Hood of the sound political sense underlying 
apparent banter, of Praed’s Speaker Asleep and other things. 

lltit where the two poets come together, on a ground tvhich 
they have almost to themselves, is in u certain kind of humorous 
poetry ranging from th.e terrific-grotesque, as in Hood’s Mss 
Khntan’icgg and Praed’s Ted Ptsherniofi, to the .simple, humor¬ 
ously tender study of characters, as in a hundred things of Hood’s, 
and in not a few of Pracd’s with The T/car at their head. The 
rc.scmblancc here is less in special points than in a certain general 
view of life, conditioned in each case by the poet’s breeding, 
temperament, and circumstance, but alike in essence and quality; 
m a certain vaiicty of the essentially English fashion of taking 
me With a mixture ol jc,st and earnest, of humour and sentiment. 
Hood, paitly influenced by the need of raring for the public, 
partly by his pupilship to Lamb, perhaps went to failhea- extremes 
doth :n mere fun and in mere sentiment than Praed did, but the 
central substance is tlic same in both. 

^et one gift which Hood has and Praed has not remains to be 
noticed—the gift of excpjisite song-writing. Compaicd with the 
admired inanities of Barry’ Coinwall, his praised contemporary, 
Hood's H'aii Incs,” his “Time of Roses,” his cxqnisitc “Last 
Stanzas, and not a few other things, are as gold to gilt copjper. 
Praed has nothing to show against those j but be, like Hood, was 
no inconsiderable prose writer, while the latter, thanks to his 
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rtpiiRMiticeshij. lo the burin, had iin cxtiaordiuary faculty of iilus- 
trating his own work with cuts, contraiy to all the canons, but 
inimitably grotesque. 

It is probable that even in this long survey of the great 
poetical production of the tirst third of this century some gaps 
may be detected by specialists. But it seemed to me impossible 
lo give more than the barest mention here to the “single-speech" 
accident of Cliaries Wolfe, the author of the “ Burial of Sir ]ohn 
iNloore,'’ which everybody knows, and of absolutely nothing else 
that is worth a single per-on’s knowing; to the gigantic and 
impossible labours of Edwin Atheistonc; to the industrious 
translation of Rose and Sotheby; to the decent worth of Caroline 
Bowles, and the Ilood-and-watcr of Laman Blanchard. And 
there are others, perhaps, who cannot be even mentioned; for 
there must be an etid. 
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THE NEW FICTION 

Although, as ^vas shown in the first chapter, the amount of novel- 
ffhiing iu the last decades of the eiglileenth cenlury was very 
considciable, and the talent displayed by at least some of the 
pracdlionets of the form dislinctly great, it can hardly have been 
possible fur any careful observer of it, either dining tiie last ten 
vears of the old age or the first fifteen of the new, to be satisfied 
lOiii it on ihe whole, or to think that it had reached a settled or 
even a prorni>ing condition. Miss Eurney (now Madame d’Arblay), 
whose biiliiant dklut with Evelina w'as made just before the date 
at which this book begins, had just after that date produced 
Cma, in which partial and contemporary judges professed to 
see no falling off. Rut though she was still living and writing, 
-thougii she lived and wrote till the coming century \vas nearly 
half over,—Ckw///(2 (1796) was acknowledged as a doubtful 
success, and T//e Wanderer (1814) as a disastrous failure; nor 
after this did she attempt the style again. 

The unpo])u 1 arity of Jacobinism and the growing distaste for 
ihc philosophy of the eighteenth century prevented much attempt 
being made to follow' up the half political, half philosophical novel 
of Godwin. Holcroft, and Eage. No such causes, however, were in 
operation as concerning the “Talc of Terror,” tlie second founder 
of which, Monk Lewis, w'as indeed no inconsiderable figure during 
the earlier part of the great ago of 1810-30, while Charles Robert 
Maturin improved considerably upon l^ewis himself. Maturin 
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was born in Ireland (wheie he principally lived) in 17S2, and died 
iherc in 1S24. He took orders, but was too eccentric for success 
in his profession, and his whole heart was sot on literature and 
the drama. I-jefdenJed by Scott and Jiyron, though very sevciely 
criticised by Coleridge, he succeeded in getting his tragedy of 
Bertram acted at Lhuiy Lane with success j but his latei 
theatrical ventures {Manuel. FreaolfJio) were less fortunate. He 
also ]jubhshed seimons; but he lives in literature only by his 
novels, a.nd not very securely by these. He produced three of 
tb.em— The Falal Vcn^^eanct:; or^ The Family of Montorio, The 
IVild Irish Boy, and tlie Milesian Chief- —under a pseudonym 
before he was thirty; while after the success of Bertram ho 
avowed Jl'cmen (iSiS), J/e/moih the JFandcrer (1820), and 'The 
A/i'i^e?ises {1824), the last in a sort of cross style between his earlier 
patterns and Scott. But his fame had best be allowed to rest 
wholly or. Mhncih, a remarkable book dealing with Ihe supposed 
selling of a soul to the devil in return for prolonged life; the 
bargain, liowover, being torniinablo if the seller can induce some 
one else to take it off his hands. Although far too long, 
irarYoHously involved widi tales within talcs, and disfigured in 
parts by the rant and the gush of its class, Melmoth is really 
a powerful book, which gave something more than a passing 
shudder to its own goneiation (it specially influenced I^alzac), 
and which has not lost iis force even now. Bin the usual novel 
of this kind, which was written in vast numbers, was simply 
beneath contempt. 

The CAquiaitc artist who, as mentioned formerly, had taken 
these tales of terror as part subject of her youthful satire, had 
begun to write some years before the close of the eighteenth 
century. But Aliss Austen’s books were long withheld from the 
press, and were considerably preceded in publication by iMaria 
Edgeworth’s. 'J’hesi; last ate the only novels of the first de¬ 
cade of the nineteenth century which have held any ground, 
thougl: they were hut few among tite crowds not merely of tales 
of terrsji- but of fash.iona])le novels, “ Minerva Press ” inanities 
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jjtcmptn in the bastin'd and nnsucccs&ful kind of historical romance 
winch preceded Scott’s, and olhers. Aliss Edgeworth, who was 
born in 1767, the daughter of an ecccntiic busybody of good 
hinily and pioperty in Ireland, and who lived till r848, had a 
:rcat fame in her own day, descived it, never entirely lost it. 
and has lately had it levived; while Scott declared (but in such 
:r,alters Scott was a little apt to let his good-nature and his 
Kcdom from personal vanity get the better of slricl critical truth) 
:hat her Irish novels had supplied the suggestion of his Scotch 
one?. Her chief works in this kind w'cre Castk Rackrent (iSoi), 
i book with little intcrc.st of the strictly “novel” kind, but 
aivonderful picture of the vaiieties of recklessness and miscon¬ 


duct which in the couise of a generation or two ruined or crippled 
most of the landlords of Iieland; Belifida (1803), her most 
anibiiious and elal^orate if not her most succcssfuf effort, which 
includes a very vivid and pregnant sketch of the feminine clissipa- 
rion of the end of the last century; Tales of Fashionable Life, 
including the admirable Jbsenlee; and Ornwid, the most \ivid of 
her Irish stoiies next to Caslle ilackrent She continued to write 


Hotels as late as 1834 {IJderl), while some very cliarming letters 
ofheis, though privately printed a good many years ago, were 
lot published till 1894. IMiss Edgeworth’s father, Richard, was 
hmself something of a man of letters, and belonged to Uie class 
ci Englishmen who, without imbibing French freethinkin^^ had 
■ngerly embraced the “utility” doctrines, the political economy, 
and some of tlic educational and social crazes of the French 
T'lUosophs; and he did his daughter no good by thrusting into 
ncr earlier work a stinin of his otvn crotchet and purpose. Tn- 
urectly, Iiowever, this brought about iu The Parenfs Assistani in 
otner Dookb for children, and in the Moral Tales, some of her most 
enghtfu work. In the novels (wliicli besides those mentioned 
^nemde Leonora, Harrlnston, Ennui, and Patronage, the longest of 
jMi,s Ldgewoith occupies a kind of midfile position between 
eighteenth century novelists, of whom IMiss Eurney is the last, 
-nd those of the nineteenth, of whom Miss Austen is the first 
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This is not nieicly, though no doubt it is partly, clue to the fact 
that the society which she saw (and she mixed in a great deal, from 
the highest downwards) was itself in a kind of transition state: it 
was at least as much owing io a certain want of distinct modern¬ 
ness and distinct universality in her own characte’", thought, and 
style. Miss Edgeworth, though possessed of delightful talents 
falling little short of genius, and of much humour (which last is 
shown in the charming £ssny on Irish 7^/7//.?, as well as in liL-r 
novels and her letters), missed, as a rule, the last and greatest 
touches i and, except some of her Irish characters, who are rather 
types than individuals, she has not created many live persons, 
while sometimes she tvanders very far from life. Her touch, in 
short, though extremely pleasant, was rather uncertain. She can 
tell a story to perfection, but does not oiterr invent it perfectly; 
and by her.self she can haidly be said to have oiiginated anything, 
though of course, if we could accept the above-quoted statement 
of Scott’s, she indirectly originated a very great deal. 

Ver}' different i.s the po.sition occupied by Jane Austen, who 
was born at Stwenton in Hampshire on i6th Docctitber 1775, 
Ireing the daughter of the rector of that place, lived a quiet life 
chiefly at various places in her native county, frequented good 
society in the rank of not the riche.st country squires, to wi'.ich 
her own family belonged, and died at Winchester unmariied on 
24th July 1S17. Of her six conupleted novels, Seme and 
Sensilnh'ty, Pride and Prejudice^ Mansjield Park, and Evwia were 
published during the last seven years of her life, while Nbrfhan^^cr 
Abbey and Permasion appeared, for the first time with an author's 
name, the year after her death. They had no enoimous or 
sudden popularity, but the best judges, from .Scotr downwards, 
at once recognised their e.xtraordinary merit; and it is not too 
much to say that by the best judges, with rare exceptions, that 
merit has been acknovilodged with ever increasing fulness at 
once of enthusiasm and discrimination to the present day. With 
Scott, Mis.s Austen is the parent of nineteenth century fiction; 
or, to speak with greater exactness, she is the mother of the 
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nineteenth ccninry novel, just as he is the father of tlie nineicentli 
century romance. 

One indeed of the most woncU;rfnl things about her is her 
,ar!iness. Even the datc.s of publication of her first books 
recede those of any novelist of ihe same raitk and tlic same 
rnooernity ; hut those dates are misleading. Nort}iavger Abbey 
was written more than twenty years before it appealed, and the 
bulk of Pride Mid Prejudice (which some hold to be the best 
and most characLcristic of all) is known to have been as old at 
hast as Norihanger Abbey. That is to say, almost at the very 
tinie of the appearance of Cantilln (to which, by the rray'. Miss 
Austen v,-a.« an original subscriber), a book not strikingly moic 
nineteenth century in tone than the novels of Richardson, though 
a little more so in manners, a girl even younger than Miss 
liurney herself had been when she wrote Evelina was drawing 
other g'rls, who, putting aside the most trivial details of dress, 
speech, and so forth, might be living girls to-dny. 

Tlic charm and the genius of Miss Austen are not univcrstilly 
admitted; the touch of old fashion in external detail appaiently 
discontenting some readeis, the delicate and ever-present irony 
tuhi-r escaping or being distasteful to othci.s. while the extreme 
quietness of the action and the entire absence of excitement 
probably levolt a third class. But the. dccriors do not usually 
ittempl formal ciiiirism. However, they sometimes do, and 
?ufli an attempt once came under the notice of the present 
historian. It was urged that to extol JMiss Austen’s metliod is 
a masculine delusion, that method being nothing but the 
throwing into literature of the habit of minute and semi-.^-atiric 
observation natural to womankind. It did not apparently occur 
totnis critic that he (or she) was in the first place paying Mi&s 
Austen an extraordinarily high compliment— a compliment almost 
greater rhan the mo.st enthusiastic “Janites” have ventured— 
in?.smuch as no higher literary triumph can be even conceived 
than thus to locus, formulate, and crystallise the special talent 
wd gift of an entire sex into a literary method. Nor did it 
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probably occur to him that he ’.vas layinc^ him self open to the 
damaging, or rather ruinous retort, “d’hen how is it that, of 
all the women who have preceded and followed .Miss Austen 
as novelist?, no other has displayed this specially and universally 
feminine uifi ? ” 

At is no iloubt true that there is somcihing feminine about 
the metho.i. whiich, with the addition of a certain ficsc/o quid, 
giving it Its inode.n difference, may be said to combine the 
peculiarities of lueiding and of Richaiclson, though it works or, 
a much, smaller scale than either. It has the intense and per 
vadiiig-. though not the exuberant and full-blooded, iivnipiess oi 
Fielding, and it rdso has something not unlike a feminine 
counr-jrjiait and complement of his pervading irony; while it 
is not unlike Richardson in building up the characters and the 
stories partly by an infinity of liny strokes of detail, ofter. 
communicated in conversation, partly by the use of an exceedingly 
nice and delicate analy.sis of motive and temperament. It i.s 
in the former re.'-pect that Miss Austen .stands apart from most, 
if not from all, women who have written noveF. Irony is by no 
means a fvijquent feminine gift; and as Avomen do not often 
posse-.s it in any groat degree, so they do not as a rule enjoy it. 
Mis? -\.u>'ton i?, only inferior among English writers to Swift, to 
F’ielriing, and to 'rhackeray—even if it be not improper to use 
the term inferii.rity at all for what is after all not much more 
than dKforence—in the use uf this potent but most double 
edged we-apon. Her irony, indeed, is so subtle that it requires 
.' certain dose of subtlety to appreciate it, and it is not uncommon 
to find tho.se who con.'ider such personages as Mr. Collins in 
Pride and IVtjiiJiie Ub being meiciy farcical, in.btead of, as they 
are in fact, cre?tures of tlie liighest and most Shakc.'-pcarian 
comedy But there would be no room here to examine Aliss 
Austen’s perfections in detail; the important thing for the pur¬ 
poses of this history is to observe again that she “ set the clock,” 
so to speak, of pure novel writing to the time which was to be 
nineteenth century time to its latest hour. She discarded 
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volent and romantic adventure. She did not rely in the very 
?z‘^: degree on describing popular or passing fashions, amuse- 
iTionts, politics, but confined herself to the most strictly ordinary 
;i-e Yet she managed in some fashion so to extract the 
cimacteiistics of that life -which ate perennial and human, that 
:iiere ne\ei can be any doulDt of fit readers in any age finding 
'henselves at home vdth her, just as they find themselves at 
home with all the greatest writers of b}gone ages. And lastly, 
bv some analogous process she hit upon a style -which, though 
tgiin uueto the ordinaty speech of her own day, and therefore 
aoiv reviled as “ stiltedand formal by those who have not the 
gift of literary detachment, again possesses the universal quality, 
and, save in the mere.st externals, is neither ancient nor 
modern. 

I'or the moment, however, Miss Austen’.s example had not 
so much little influence as none at all. A more powerful and 
popular foice, coming immediately afterwards and coinciding with 
ibc bent of general taste, threw for the Lime the whole curretit 
of English novel-writing into quite a different channel; and it 
vas not till the first rush of this current had expended itself, 
2f:er an interval of thirty or forty years, that the novel, as 
distinguished from the romance and from nondescript styles 
airtaking now of the romance itself, now of something like the 
eighteenth cemnry story, engaged the popular ear. This new 
de'.e’.opmetit was the historical novel proper, and the hand that 
■taned it at last \sas that of Scott. At last—-for both men and 
vomen had been trying to wi'ito historical novels for about two 
mousand years, and for some twenty or thirty the attempts had 
tome tolerably thick and fast. But before Scott no one, ancient or 
modern, Engliphtnan or foreigner, had really succeeded. In the 
irst place, until the eighteenth century wus pretty far advanced, 
‘■be conception and the knowledge of hrstoryj as distinguished 
from the mere ^vriting and reading of chronicles, had been in a 
very rudimentary condition. Exceedingly few historrans and no 
readers of history, as a class and as a rule, had practised or 
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acquired the art of looking at bygone ages with any attenqit to 
realise and revive the ideas of those ages themselves, or even, 
wl'iile looking at them with the eyes of the present, to keep in 
mind that these were quite different eyes from those of con¬ 
temporaries. In the same way no altem])! at getting ‘‘local 
colour,” at apxn‘C»priatenes 3 of dialect, and so forth, had been made. 
'rhef.e rregUgcnces in the hands of genius had been as unim¬ 
portant as the negligences of genius always are. If Shakespeate’.' 

'■ godlike Romans ” are not entirely free from anachronism, 
nobody of sen'-'c would ex'change them for anything else than 
thern-selves; and though Dante practically repeated in tlie 
Commedia the curious confusion which' in loss gifted /roui'cres 
and romancers mi.ved up Alexander with Charlemagne, and 
blended Greek and Gothic notions in one inextricable iangle, 
this also was stqjremely unimportant, if not “even in a niannor 
interesting, Rut when, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
wiiier.-^, of secor.dary |)ower5 at best, engaging in a new and 
unenginecred way, endeavoured to write historical novels, they 
all, from GodAvin and Mrs. Radcliffe to .Miss Reeve and 
the Misses Lee, made the merest gallimaufries of inaccuraro 
hi.story, questionable fiction, manners heedlessly jumbled, and 
above all dialcmue destitute of the slightest semblance of veri¬ 
similitude, and dr.awn chiefly from that of the decadent tragic 
and comic drama of the time. 

It is not possible—it noA’er is in such cases—to give a very 
exact account of the cau.ses which led Walter Scott, when the 
public seemed to be a little tiring of the verse-romances whicli 
have been discussed in the last chapter, to take to romances in 
prose. The example of Miss Edgeworth, if a true cause at all, 
could affect only his selection of Scotch manners lo illustrate 
his histories, net his adoption of the historical style itself. But 
he did adopt it; and, fishing out from an old desk the beginnings 
of a story A\hi<;h he. had left unfinished, or rather had scarce 
commenced, years earlier, he fashioned it into Waverky. This, 
appearing in the year 1814 at a serious crisis in his own affairs, 
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riviously unke.own field of exploit and popularity to the English 
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The extraoidinary greatness of Scott—who in everything but 
■ure stvle, and the expression of tlie highest raptures of love, 
‘■'lOUght. and nature, ranks with the greatest writers of the world— 
; net better indicated by any single fad than by the fact that it 
;; imnossible to desciibe his novels in any simple formula. He 
n^sciically created the historical novel; and, what is more, he 
daborated it to such an extent that no really important additions 
•.j his scheme have been made since. But not all his novels are 
Hstoriciil. The two which immediately succeeded I'Vmierky, and 
«hich peiliaps the best judges consider his best,— Gi/y Manneriny 
smTIh Aniiqi'arv ^—have only the faintest touch of history about 
;hc:n, and might nave none at all without affecting their c.xccl- 
iir.ee; while one of the most powerful of his later books, Si. 
RomWS Well, is almost absolutely viigin of fact. So also, though 
i.ia incomparable delineation of national manners, speech, and 
c'laraclci, of the cosas de Esedna generally, is one of the principal 
lources of his interest, Imn/ioe, which has perhaps been the most 
Dopular of ail his books, ICenilzvorth, which is not far below it 
..T popularity or in merit, and one or two others, have nothing al 
ill of Scotland in them ; and the altogether admirable romance ot 
‘ 1 'icntin Diirward, one of his four or live rnasteipieces, so little 
uat what there is p]a}s the smallest part in the success. So yet 
.■gain, historical novelist as Scott is, and admh-ably as he has 
tiuliscd and revivified history, he is by no means an extremely 
rccurate historical scholar, and is wont not merely to play tricks 
i^idr history to suit his story,—that is probably always allowable,— 
but to commit anachronisms w’-hich are quite unnecessary and 
even a little teasing. 

Ihere is no doubt that the single gift underlying all these 
md other things—the gift which enabled Scott not merely, as has 
been said, to create the historical novel, but to give the novel 
an entirely new start and direction, to establish il.s 
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popularity, to clear its repuiation from the smirch of fiivoiityon 
the one side and immoraliiy on the other, to put it in the position 
occupied at other times or in other countries by the drama and 
the sermon, and to make it a rival of the very new spaper which 
was being refashioned at the .‘-ame moment, while providing 
opportunities for the production of literature proper not inferioi 
to those of any literary kind except poetry—that this was a gift of 
liigher scope, if of vaguer definilioii, than any of those referred 
to. It was that gift which no one except Sh.akespeare has ever 
possessed in larger measure, though others have possessed it in 
greater partial intensity and periection—the gift of communicating 
life to the persons, the story, the dialogue. To some extent Scott 
had this treasure in an earthen vessel. He could not, like 
Thackeray, like Fielding, like Miss Austen even, make everybody 
that he touched alive : his heroes very generally are c.xamplcs to 
the contrary. And as a rule, when he did perform this function 
of the wizard,—a name given to him by a more than popular 
appropriateness,—he usually did it, not by the accumulation of a 
vast number of ‘■mall strokes, but by throwing on the canvas, or 
rather panel, largo outlines, free sweeps of line, and breadth? 
of colour, instinct with vivacity and movement. Yet he managed 
wholly to avoid that fault of some creative imaginations which 
consists in personifying and individualising their figures by some 
easily recognisable label of mannerism. Even his most mannered 
characters, his humorists in the seventeenth century sense, of 
whom Dugald Dalgetty is the prince and cliief—the true com¬ 
mander of the whole stift of this Dunkelspiel—stand poles asunder 
from those inventions of Dickens and of some others who are 
ticketed for us by a gesture or a phrase repeated ad nauseam. 
And this gift probably is most closely connected with another; the 
extraordinary variety of Scott’s scene, character, and— so far 
as the term is applicable to his very effective but rather loose 
fashion of story-telling—plot. It is a common and a just complaint 
of novelists, especially when they are fertile rather than barren, 
that with them scene, plot, and character all run into a kind oi 
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mould, that ibcir stories with a littlo trouble can be thiown into a 
sort of common foim, that their persons simply “change fiorn 
the blue bed lo the brown,” and tlmi the blue and brown beds 
themselves are seen, under their diverge colours, to have a singular 
and not veiy welcome unifoimky of pattern and furniture. Even 
Scott does not escape lhi.s almost invariable law' of the brain- 
aitist: it is one of the sole Shakespearian cliaTactcristics that 
Shakespeare does escape it entirely and altogether. A certain 
form of huddled and not altogether pjobable catastrophe, a knack 
of introducing in the earlier part of the story, as if big w'itb fate, 
personages who afterwards play but a subordinate part, and one 
or two other things, might be urged against Sir Walter. But, on 
the whole, no aitist is less chargeable with stereotype than he. 
His chaiacters are hardly ever doublc.s : their relationships (certain 
general connection? excepted, which are piactically the scaffolding 
of the romance in ilscll) do not repeat themselves; the back¬ 
grounds, however much or however little strict local colour they 
may have, are alwa}s si:fficiently differentiated. They have the 
variet}', as they have the truth, of nature. 

No detailed account can here be attempted of the marvellous 
rapidity and popularity of the series of no\C‘ls from the appearance 
of Wavsrhy till just before the authors death eigl'.tcen years later. 
'I'he anccdoiagc of the matter is enormous. The books w'ere from 
the first anonymous, aud for some lime the secret of their author¬ 
ship was carefully and on the wdrole successfully preserved. Even 
several years after the beginning, so acute a judge as liazlill, 
though he did not entertain, thought it necessary seriously to 
discuss, the sugge-^tion that Godwnn wrote them,—a suggestion 
which, absurd as, with our illegitimate advantage of distance and 
perspective, we see it to be, was less nonsensical than it seems to 
those who foiget that at the date of the appearance of Waverley 
there was no novelist w'ho could have been selected with more 
plausibility. After a time this and that were put together, and a 
critic of the name of Adolphus constructed an argument of much 
Ingenuity and shrew'dness to show that the author of Marmion 
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and the Z</./v //'f; must be the author of IVaverliy. Em 

the secixt was never legularly divulged Hil Su Walters misfortunes, 
referred to in tlu. section on his jjootr)', made kirtlier concealment 
nut so much useless as impossible in the fir>L place, and positi\t.;\ 
detiiniuntal in the second. The series was daimtlcssly continued, 
despite the diag of the Saf>oIcon. the necessity ot attempting otliLr 
work that wtjuld bring in money, and above all the strain on lii-.. 
facultie.s huth of imagination and labour which domestic as well a'- 
pecuniary mi.sf<)riLines imposed. Nor did Scott, it may he fear¬ 
lessly assorted, though, it is not perhaps the general on;nion, ever 
publish any “dotages," with the possible cvcepdon of Casile 
which was not only finished but begun w’nen tire fatal 
disease of the brain which killed him had got the upper hand. 
The introduction to the Chronkks of the Caiumgatc^ written in 
1S27, is one of the most exquisite and masterly things that he e\cr 
did, though, from its nut actually forming ]aart of one of the novels, 
it is comparatively little known. The Imr Maid of Perih^ a year 
later, has been one of the most popular of all abroad, and not the 
least so at home : and there are critics who i-ank Anne of Gcicr- 
stein, in rSip. very high indeed. Few defenders are found for 
Count P/'lcrt of Pdf is. which was in fact written in the valley of 
the .sh.adow ; and it may be adiniilcd that in hr.s earlier days Scott 
wouUi certainly liavc been able to give it a fuller development and 
a livelier turn. \'et the opening scene, though a little too long, 
the escape from the vaults of the Blachernal, and not a few other 
thing.':, would be recognised as marvellous if they could be put 
before a competent but unbia-^-sed taste, which knew nothing of 
Sir Walter’s otlter work, but was able to compare it not merely 
with the work of his predecessors, but with that of his imitators, 
numerous and enterprising as they were, at the time t’nat Count 
Robert ajrpeared. 

In such a comparison Scott at his worst excels all otlrcrs at 
their bc.st. It is not merely that in this deta.il and in that he has 
the mastery, but tlrat he ha.s succeeded in making novel-writing in 
general turn over a completely new leaf, enter upon a distirredy 
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.j'ffercnt competition. With tlic masterpieces of the eighteenth 
tOiVurv novel he does not cnlei into comparison at all : he is 
workin'f on a different scene, addressing a cliiToront audience, 
■■-iim diffoient tools, colours, methods. Every successful novelist 
to his time had, whatever his ostensible ieutj). of tale,” 
:;;!eciv assumed the thoughts, the speech, the manners, even to a 
.reat extent the drc'ss and details of his own day. And in this 
.mumpriori all but the gieatest had inevitably estranged from them 
tre earn and eyes of days that were not their own, which days, no 
v.cre in turn themselves rapidly hastening to change, liut 
;evc'r rorevcit to the original surroundings. Scott had done in 
;-r(ise fiction what th.c poets and the dramatists liad sometimes 
done, what vc:-> rare philosophers had sometimes done likewise. 
Ostensibly going to the past, and to some extent realh’ borrowing its 
circumstances, he had in reality gone straight to man as man ; he 
had vaiicd the pailicular trapping only to exhibit the univerfal sub- 
.'tance. The Earon of Bradwardinc, Dandie Dinmont, Xdic 
Ochiltree, Mause Ileadiigg, Bailie Jarvic, aiml the long list of 
oiijt'pals down to Oliver Proudfulc and even later, their less 
dccentiic companions from Fergus MacTvor to Queen Maigaret, 
•'.lay derive paiL of their appeal from dialed and colouring, from 
picruresque “business” and properties. But the chief of that 
ippeal lies in the fact that they arc all men and women of the 
iforld, of life, oi lime in general ; that even when their garments, 
even vvnen their words are a little out of fashion, there is real 
fesh and blood beneath the garment.'^, real thought and feeling 
tehine the words. It may be urged by the devil’s advocate, and 
is not wholly susceptible of denial by his opponent, that, after the 
first four or five books, the enormous gains open to Scott first 
temnted, and the heroic efforts afterwards demanded of him later 
compelled, the author to put not quite enough of himself and Iris 
Knowledge into his work, to “pad ” if not exactly to “scamp” a 
luiie. \'et It is the fact that some of his very best work was not 
otiiv very rajridly written, but written under such circumstances 
oi bodily suffering and mental worry as would have rirade any work 
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at all impossible to most men. And, on the whole, it i.s perhaps 
as idle to speculate whether this work might have been better, 
it is ungenerous to grumble that it ought to have been. For afier 
all it is such a body of literature as, for complete liberation from 
any debts to models, fertility and abundance of invention, nohiliu 
of sentiment, variety and keenness of delight, nowhere else exist; 
as the work of a single author in prose. 

It was certain that an example so fascinating in itself, and o! 
such extraordinary profit in fame and fortune to the author, would 
be followed. It was said with sufficient accuracy tlrat Scott’s novels, 
at the best of his career, brought him in. about ^^15,000 a year, 
a sura previously undreamt of by authors, while their reputation 
overshadowed not only all others in England, but all other; 
throughout Europe. And it is rather surprising, and sliows how 
entirely Scott had the priority in this field, that it was not for 
six or seven years at least that any noteworthy attempts in hb 
niamjer appeared, while it can scarcely be said that in England 
anything of very great value was published in it before his de.ath. 
In the last ten years of his life, however, imitations, chiefly of his 
historical style, did appear in great numbers j and he has left in hi; 
Diary an extremely interesting, a very good-natured, but a very 
shrewd and just criticism upon them in general, and upon two 
in particular—the JJramNetyg House of Elorace Smith, one of the 
authors of the deligi'ili'til parodies called Rejected Addresses^ 
and the fir.st book. Sir John Chiverlon. partly by one who was to 
continue writing for .some halt century, and at times to attain 
veiy great popularity. This was Harrison Ainsworth, and G. P. 
R. James also began to publish pretty early in the third decade of 
the century. James’s Richelieu, bis first work of niark, appeared in 
1825, the same year as Sir John Chiverton\ but he was rather rhe 
older man of the two, having been born in iSoi, while Ainsworth’s 
birth year was 1805. 'I'he latter, too, long outlived James, who 
died in rS6o, while holding the post of English Consul in Venice, 
whereas Ainsworth survived till 1882. Both were exceedingly pro 
Hfic, James writing history and other work as well as the novels- 
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Dirnky, Mary of Burgundy^ Ifetiry Masterto/?, John Marston f-Tall, 
and dozens of otheis—which made his fame; while Ainsworth 
(Jack Shepfard, The Tonner of Londo)?, Crichton^ Rookwaod, Old 
St. FauFs, etc.) was a novelist only. Both, especially between 
1850 and 1850. achieved considerable popularily witli the general 
public; and they kept it much longer (if indeed they have yet 
lost it) vdth schoolboys. But while the attempt of both to imitate 
Scott was palpable alway.s, the success of neither could be ranked 
Very high by severe criticism. James wrote better than Ains¬ 
worth : his hismrical knowledge was of a much wider and more 
sccurate kind, and he was not unimbued with the spirit of 
romance. But the sameness of his situations (it became a 
stock joke to speak of the “two horsemen” who so often 
appeared in his opening scenes), the exceedingly conventional 
chaiacter of his handling, and the theatrical feebleness of his 
dialogue, were always reprehended and open to reprehension. 
Harrison Ainsworth, on the other hand, had a real knack of arrest¬ 
ing and keeping the interest of those readers who read for mere 
e.xcitenient; he was decidedly skilful at gleaning from memoirs and 
other documents scraps of decoration suitable for his purpose ; he 
could in hi.s better days string incidents together with a very 
deciaed knack, and, till latterly, his books larely languished. But 
ill's writing was very poor in strictly literary merit, his style was 
a; best bu-Siling prose melodrama, and his characters were scarcely 
ever alive. 

Two writers might have put in some claim to priority over 
Scott in “Scotch novels.” The first was Susan Terrier (1782- 
1854), the Scottish counterpart of Miss Edgeworth and Miss 
Austen, a great friend of Scott’s own, and author of the novel ot 
Marriage, written by 1812, though not published till 1S18. She 
followed this with The Inherita7icc in 1824, and Destiny in 1831; 
btt, though she lived for nearly another quarter-century, wrote 
nothing more. Her books, though wanting, especially the first 
and tnird, in unity of plot, and not improved to later taste by 
gushes of the exaggerated sentiment which the eighteenth century 
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called “.sensibility," contain character-slietclies and mannerh- 
painline: of quite extraordinaiy vigour, and ti great deal of shrewd 
ihougl-i rather liaid wit. 'The maiden aunts in and the 

Cockney coi'p-le in enliven these bouk.s; while Th. In- 

fh n't i a better story, abounds in still better .single figuii^s, 
csjieciaily tlie z'kilh: f:lU icrnlue Itli-ss Pratt, the affected I.sabeiLi 
I’dack. acid “Uncle Adam." a vigorous charactcr-part diawn froia 
the authorV lather. 

The otiier. John Galt, wa*' born at Iivine in 1779, had a post 
in the Cu.'^ioms, travelled a great deal, wrote a great deal, con¬ 
ducted for a lime a laige but unsuccessful scheme called the 
Canada Company, but died with bioken fortunes on nth April 
1830. i le. though with some of the national characteristics which 
have not al\va\s made Scotchmen popular, appears to nave been 
a pcr.'-on oi worth and amiability. lie got on well with 13 yron. a 
very uncommon thing; and from Carlyle, w’horu he met when 
they wore both on the staff of Fraser, he receives unwonledly 
amiable notice. liis literary production was \'ast and totally 
uncritical: hi.s poems, dramas, etc., being admittedly worthies', 
his miscellaneous writing mostly book-making, while liis historical 
nov'els are given up by all but devotees. lie had, however, a 
.special w.iik -i!ie delineation of the small liumouns and ways of 
his native Iowa and county, in which, if not exactly supieme, lie 
Iras seldom been cciualled. The Ayrshire Lfgalee^ is in main 
scheme a i>rctiy direct and not very brilliant following of Iluhi- 
phny Clink r; but the letters of the worthy family who visit 
London are read in a home circle winch shows Galt's peculiar 
talent. It is shown better still in his next published work^ The 
Annuls 0/ the Parish, which is said to have been written long 
before, and in the prc-'\Va\erlcy days to have been rejected by 
the publishers becau.se ''Scotch novels could not pay.” It is not 
exactly a novel, being literally wrhat its title holds out—the annals 
of a Western PariTn by its minister, the Rev. .Mr. Balwhidder, 
a Presbyterian Par.son Adams of a less robust type, whose 
descriprion of hinrself and parishioners is always good, and at 
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•itneb charminc. Sir Aiidr£ 7 C' IVy/ie (a fantastic book of much 
tood fun and'inuch good feeling), The £ntPi/, and The Tmvosi 
t’-c last two sometime^ ranked next to the Annals), followed 
r'.'.idh' and are all good in a kind which has been oddly revived 
of late rears by some of our most popular novelists. A belter 
-mxT than Galt, though a less fertile, was Dr. iMoir (‘-Delta''''), 
another Blacheood mim, whose chiel single performance is hJanste 
Waitdi, but who wrote both prose and verse, both tales and essay.s, 
r:h considerable accomplishment of style, and with a very agree¬ 
able mixture of serious and comie potver. 

Moamvhik', the historical novel did not by any means absorb 
the attention of the crowds of aspirants who hurried lo try tlicir 
fortune in the wake of Scott. Lady INIorgan (or rather iss Sydney 
(hvenson) did, in The Wild Irish Girl (]8o6) and olher things, 
some“rattling Hibernian stories” quite early; John Banim (1798- 
1842) coincided with the two Englishmen and exceeded tliem in 
frht du ierroir; and the Fairy Legends (1826) of Crofion Cioktr 
(1798-1854) are at their best simply exciuisitc. But the older styles 
continued after a fashion, or underwent slight changes, before the 
novel 01 purely ordinary life, on a plan michvay between Scott and 
Miss Austen, triumphed in the middle of the century. One of 
ihe most popular of novelists in the reigns of George LV. and 
William IV. was Tlrcodore Hook (1788-1841), a man of icspect- 
able connections and excellent education, wmo, having made 
.iiimself a favourite with the Regent and many persons of quality 
as ii diner-out and improvisatore, received a valuable appointment 
at the Mauritius, laid himself open by carelessness to a prosecu¬ 
tion for malversation, and, returning to England, never entirely 
escaped from the effects of this, though he was extremely 
successful both as a novelist, and as a newspaper writer and 
editor, in the John Full chiefly. Some of Hook’s loolitical squibs 
and light verses still retain attraction; and the tradition of his 
extraordinary faculties in improvising both words, music, and 
dramatic arrangement remains. But his novels (^Sayings and 
Doings, Gilbert Gurney, Gurney Martied, Maxivell, etc.) have 
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become very dead-alive. They have little plot; a sort of rattling 
adventure in a modernised following of Smollett, which is their 
chief source of interest; manners true enough to their own day 
to be out-of-date now, but not liandled with sufficient art ever to 
regain the attraction of revived antiquity; and a very careless and 
undistinguished style. 

The first series of Hook’s Sayings and Doings appeared in 
1824, the year before that of the novels of James and Ainsworth 
above noticed. Thioe years later, and five before Scott’s death, 
appeared Falkland, the first (anonymous) novel of a writer far 
surpassing any of the hour in talent, and credited by some with 
positive genius. Edward George Earle Lytion Bulwer, afterwards 
Sir Edward Lytton-Bulwer, and later still Lord Lytton (born in 
t8oo), wras the youngest son of General Bulwer of Wood Bailing 
and Haydon in Norfolk, while he on his mother’s side repre¬ 
sented an ancient Hertfordshire family seated at Knebworth. He 
was a Cambiidge man; he obtained the Chancellor’s prize for 
English verse in 1825, and his first books were in poetical form. 
He became a Member of Parliament, being returned in the Whig 
interest for St. Ives before the Reform Bill passed, and in the 
first Reform Parliament for Lincoln, which seat he held for a 
decade, receiving his baronetcy in 1835. For another decade he 
was out of tlie House of Commons, th.ough he succeeded to tlie 
Knebworth e.state in 1844. He was returned for Hertfordshire 
in 1852. and, joining Lord Derby’s reconstituted party, ranked for 
the rest of his life as a Conservative of a somewhat Liberal kind 
In the second Derby administration he w'as Colonial Secretary, but 
took no part in that of 1867, and died, just before the return of 
the Tories to power, in 1873. 

This sufficiently brilliant political career was complicated by 
literary production and success in a manner not equalled by any 
Englishman of his time, and only approached by Macaulay and 
by iMr. Disraeli. Falklandysdi?, succeeded by Felliarv, which was 
published with his name, and which was the first, perhaps the 
most successful, and by far the most brilliant, of the novels in 
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authors have endeavoured to secuie the rank of man of the 
..orld oven more than that of man of letters, taking the metliocl 
'hitPiv of fashionable, and therefore somewhat ephemera), epigram. 
Xor did hulwei (as he was known in the heyday of his popularity) 
ever cease novel-wrii ing for the fort3’-five years which were left to 
.h;m, while the styles of his production varied with fashion in a 
iranrer impossible to a man of less consummate versatility and 
talent, though perhaps equally impossible to one of a very decided 
turn of genius. The fashionable novel, the crime novel, the romance 
ofnnsrery, the romance of classical times, the historical novel, by 
Mins occupied him ; and it is more easy to discover faults in 

Eiigeve Aram, The Tilgrims of Ihe Thins, llie Last Days 
( f Pompeii, Ernest Maltravers, Zanoni, Tienzi, The Last of the 
^mns, and Harold, than to refuse admiration to their extra- 
jCrdinarj' qualities. Then their author, recognising the public 
taste, as he always did, or perhaps exemplifying it with an almost 
’ir.ixamplcd quickness, turned to the domestic kind, which was at 
list, more than thirty years after Miss Austen’s death, forcing its 
wa), and wiote The Caxtons, iWy JHovel, and What "ijill he do with 
Looks which to some have seemed his greatest tnumpdis. The 
teering of that tasic back again to tales of toiTor was acknowledged 
ij A Strange Sto?y, wiiich, in i86t, ci'eated an excitement rarely, 
f ever, rau.ced by the work of a man who had been writing for 
oiore than a generation ; -rthilc The TIaunied a^id the Haunters, a 
trlef ghost-story contributed to Blackwood's Magazine, has always 
seemed to the piesent writer the most perfect thing that he ever 
u!d, and one of the most perfect things of its kind ever done. 
ju the very last years of his life, the wonderful giroztetie of his 
imagination felt other poptilar gales, and produced—paiily as 
novels of actual society, partly as Janus-kiccd sathes of what was 
and what might be— 77 /^ Coming Race, ICenebn Chillingly, and 
the posthumous Tarisians. 

But this list of novels, which does not include by name much 
tnorethan two-thirds of his actual production, by no means 
teausts Lord Lytton’s literary work. For some years, chiefly 
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before he had passed inidclle life, he was an active dramatist, and 
at least rhroe of his plays— TIu Lady of Lyons, RichdUu. and 
Mi' 7 iey —had a .success (not merely passing, and in the fir.st ca.-eat 
l(jast peiinanent} which few if any other playti of the century have; 
had. He was always returning to verse, though never with real 
pouiical success ] the exceptions which may be urged 
forcibly being his translations from Schiller, a congenial orii;ir:i'. 
He was at one time editor of the Rho 2 £ont}dy Magazine. Ii\- 
tranilaicd freely, he ^\rote much criticism,—which is often in 
isolated passages?, if not so often in general drift and grasp, 
extremely good,—and he was a constant essayist in very vaiious 
kinds. It is probable that if his entire works were ever collected, 
which is not likely, few, if any, authors of the nineteenth century, 
though it be one of unbridled writing and printing, could equal 
him in \olume; while it is certain that very few indeed could 
produce more numerous testimonials of the kind given b\ 
the immediate, and not merely immediate, success of sc'paralc 

work.- 5 . 

Vet it l’a.s Ijeen sometimes complained, sometinies boasted, 
that willi the critics Buhver is dead ” ; and it is not very certain 
that with :hc faithful lierd of uncritical readers the lirst Lord 
I..5tton keeps .any great place. Even many years ago he had 
ro.i.'vid to be, if he ever was, a gencial favourite with those wnw 
specially loved literature: and it ’s rather doubtful whether he 
will ever regain even a considerable vogue of e.-'Leein. Perhaps thi-) 
may he unjust, for he certainly possessed ability in bulk, and 
perhaps here and there in detail, far surpassing that of all but the 
very great(.ht of his contemporaries. Even the things which were 
nio.'C urged against him by contemporary satirists, and which it is 
to be feared are remembered at second-hand ^Yhen the first-hand 
knowledge of his work has declined, need not be fatal. A man 
may write >uch thmgs as There is an eloquence in Memorv 
becau.se it is the nurse of Hops.-’’ without its being necessary to 
cast up his capital letters against him in perpetuity, or to inquire 
without ceasing whether eloquence is an inseparable property of 
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- r-vs. Ei.it he had Uvo gieat faiilis—wmt of conceniration and 
•„-.t of reality; and the very keenness, ilic very delicacy of Ins 
rLCiation of the shiftings of popular taste may seem without 
j'-.'a’rncss to argue a ceitain shallowness of indivitiual soil, a 
■a'-try compost wherein things spring up rapidly because they 
-.arc no depth of earth, but, also because they have no de]hh of 
rapidly vanish and wither away. The novel and the 
-.uuzine have beyond all doubt given us much admirable woik 
d.idi witi’.out them we should not have had; they Inave almost 

co'iainh, and in no case much more certainly than in Bulwer’s, 

• ■cr-forced and over-coaxed into hasty and ephemeral production 
u'rnts which, with a little more haidcning and under loss exacting 
;hcrni?tanccs, might have become undoubted genius. Senti- 
'I'Cnta! grandiloquence is not by itself fatal: the fashion which 
't-",[jt3 to it, which turns on it, may return to it again; and it is 
.’ 5 C\er impossible to make allowance for its excesses, especially 
dieii, as in the case under discussion, it is accompanied by a 
uie and tiue satiric grasp of life. In these early externals of 
his, Bulwer was only the most illustrions of the innumerable 
viJtim-s of Byron. But I’.is htilnre to make his (igures thoroughly 
she is moie serious; and this must he put dotvn partly to 
'■.ca-.jacity to take pains. 

It was nearly ten years after the first success of Knlwer, and 
core than half as much after the death of Scott, that a novelist 
treater than any the century had seen, except Scott himself 
:r,d Miss Austen, appeared. Charles Dickens and Lord Lytton 
tfcame rather intimate fnends; but their origins and early ex- 
.ci.ences were ciiriou.sly different. Dickens'.s faihei had been in 
1 Goterunient office; but after the Peace he took to the press, 
:r.Q his son (born in 1812), after some uncomfortable boyish 
Jeuitudes which have left their maik on 'David Copperfield, (led 
■0 the^ same lefugc of the destitute in our limes. He was a 
•■.ecocious, but not an extraordinarily precocious wwiter; for he 
i-as toi.r-and-tw enty when the A/C'e/c/zc-w by Jdoz were printed in a 
volume after appearing in the Mor 7 iing Chf Guide. But the Sketches 
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by Boz^ though containing some very sprightly things, are but ?.= 
farihing candles to sunlight when compared with the wondeifu! 
and wholly novel humour of T 7 ie Pickwick Pnpers. which (Dickens 
having been first (1B36) employed to write them as mere letter pies; 
to. the sporting sketches of the caricaturist vSeymour) appeared as 
a book in 1838. From that time their author had a sucres^ 
which in money came second to that of Scott, and which bot'j 
pecrrniaiily and otherwise enabled him to write pretty much as in 
pleased. So to tlie last the style of his novels never bore rnrcl^ 
reference to any public taste or demand; and he developed hir,)- 
self move striedy according to his own bent than almost airy 
writer of English vho was not born to fortune. Uuilng the b?t 
twenty years of his life, which ended suddenly on plh June 1870, 
he was a newspaper editor—hist of Household Words, dicn of All 
the. Year Round; hut these very periodicals were of his own makin: 
and design. He made two journeys to America: one very early 
in 1842, with a literary result {American Notes) of very sharp 
criticism of its people y the other late in 1867, when he made 
large sums by reading from his works—a style of enterlainment 
which, again, was almost of his own invention, and which gave 
employment to a very strong dramatic and histrionic faculty trai 
found little other vent. But hi.s life was extremely imeventful, 
being for its last two and-thirty years simply one long spell ot 
hard though lavishly rewarded literary labour. 

The brilliancy and the originality of the product of this can 
never be denied. Tiuc to his general character of independence, 
Dickens owes hardly anything to any predecessor except Smollett, 
to whom his debts are rather large, and perhaps to Theodore 
Hook, to whom, altliough the fact has not been generally recog¬ 
nised, they exist. lie had had no regular education, had read as 
a boy little but the old no^el^sts, and never became as a man one 
of either wide learning or much strictly literary taste. His tern- 
perament, indeed, was of that insubordinate middle-class variety 
which rather resents the supremacy of any classics; and he 
carried the same feeling into art, into politics, and into the discus 
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sion of the vague problems of social existence which have so much 
occuiiied the last three-quarters of the century. Had this icono¬ 
clastic but ignorant zeal of his (which showed itself in his second 
novel; Nicholas Nickhby, and was apparent in his last completed 
one, Our Mulnnl Friend) been united with less original genius, 
the result must have'been infinitely tedious, and could not have 
been in any way profitable. For Dickens’s knowledge, as has 
been said, was very limited j his logical faculties were not .strono- • 

O " 

arcl while constantly attempting to satirise the upper classes, 
he knew extremely little about them, and has never drawn a 
single “aristocrat,” high government official, or “big-wig”gc 
ally, who presenis the remotest resemblance to a living b 
hut lie knew the lower and lower middle classes of his ow 
with wonderful accurar'y; he could infoim this knowledge 
\dLh that indefinable compi’ehension of man as man wb 
been so oiten noted; and over and above tins he pos^ 
miagination, now immorous, now terrible, notv simply r 
of a range and volume rarely equalled, and of a qu' 
stands entirely by itself, or is approached at a distance 
diference, only by that of his great French contempr 
rhi? imagination, essentially plastic, so far outrai 
critical knowledge of mankind as mankind just me’ 

■us invested Dickens’s books and char-acLers wi' 
tounn nowhere else, or only in the instance just - 
are never quite real: we never experience or ’ 
anybody quite like rhem in the nrliial wor’lcl. 
own world they hold their position and plr 
perfectly and completely : they obey their 
consistent with their own surroundings. C 
;s marred by too many and too glaring trie’ 

Tis especially the case with the product ioi 
1855 1865. The pathos of Dicke' 

IS slightly conventional and unreal by 
lumotir, though never again attainir 
10^ of unforced meiriment wlrich 
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shown, was almost unfailing; and, thanks to the gift of project¬ 
ing imaginative character above noticed, it was never merely 


monotonous. 


These and other gifts were shown in a long line of novels 
covering just thirty' years, from Boz to Our Mutual Friend; for 
the last few years of his life, disturbed by his American tour, by 
increasing ill-health, and other things, produced nothing but the 
beginnings of an unfinished novel, Edwin Drood. He attempted 
little besides novels, and what he did attempt outside of them 
was not very fortunate, except the delightful Uncommercial 
veller^ wherein in his later days he achieved a sort of mellowed 
of the Boz sketches, subdued more to the actual, but no: 
least tamed or weakened. Although a keen lover of the 
and an amateur actor of remarkable merit, he had the 

theYeu^^ self-denial never to attempt plays except in an indirect 
iiTid. cIg* ^ • • • 1 • 

nd in one or two instance.s, nor ever in his own name 
Child’s History of England (1B54) is probably the 
criticism ^ written by a man of genius, except Shelley’s 
large sum. them, the excuse of extreme youth. His 

which, aga..^^ (1845), despite vivid passages, are c’uite un- 

employ men American Notes could be given 

found little seeing that we have Ma7-im Chuzzlswit But 
being for its could not be dispensed with, 

hard ^though la inderstands literary value would give u]3 even the 
1 he brilliiini,^j^yyg y^y^ earlier “ Christmas Books ” (during the 
never be denied. forties) and his later conliibutions 

Dickens owes harCjj^,yjgj.g periodicals contain some of his 

to whom .AS work. Pickwick was immediately fol- 

f , ’ h —a very popular book, and m parts a very 

niscQ, they exist. 

a boy little lyjt the oi^emselves, and, with the exception of the 
of either wide learning bringing out any of his great character- 
perament, indeed, was ^ ^ 

which rather resents th^^y^jj^yg^ marred by some satire as 
earned tne same feeling intg^,yygg fashionable and aristo- 
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craric society of which to his dying dny Diclceiis never knew 
anything : yet it is of great interest as a story, and full of admirable 
humoristic sketches. 'These almost if not quite excused not merely 
the defect of knowledge just referred to, but the author’s unfor¬ 
tunate pronencss to attempt irony, of which he had no command, 
and argument, of wliich he had if pos&il:)le less. His next two 
stories. The Old Curiosiiy Shop and Barnaby Rndge^ were en- 
s'nrined (1840-41) in an odd framework of fantastic presentation 
under the general title of Master Humphrey's Clock.— -a form after¬ 
wards discarded with some advantage, but also with some loss. 
Tm Old Ctiriosity Shop, strongly commended to its own pu’-'i’c 
and seriously hampered since by some rather maudlin pato a 
iirmroved even upon Nicholas Nickleby in the humoristic > and 
and while Dick Swiveller, Codlin and Short, Mr. Chusi was 
and others remain as some of the best of Dickens’s peculii-ohegc, 
acters of the lighter sort, the dwarf Quilp is pcrha]:>s * f-s an 
thoroughly successful excursion into the grimmer and moi'c of our 
kind of humour. Bamtaby Budge is in part a histortn illuslia- 
and the description of the riots of Eighty is of ej^is private 
poiierj but the real appeal of the book lies in tb^i new and 
of the Vaiden family, with the handmaid Miss ?’'^odicals, and 
ferocious apprentice ''J''appcrlil. Sir John Chester, miscellaneous 
from Chesterfield, is one of the most disastrous 'vhicli has been 
failures; but Dennis the Hangman may have a oven yet com- 
Then (1843) came Martbi CImzzleivit, which, 7 seen now to 
bodied his American experiences in a manner time (the later 
not have been fair, but wdiich was cxquisii- 
added the immortal figure of Mrs. Gamp (no' publications 

means) to the glorious list of his comic co) l^hetch-Books, and 
Dotnbty and Son (1846-48) that the Dickeii'*' Pwuh work 

appeared; the maudlin strain of 'The admirable 

repeated in Paul Dombey, while a ne' 

element appeared in certain mechanical much else) marked a 
totally unreal style of character, exemp t raciness of humour ; 
Carkers, and so forth. Yet Captain h access to 
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Miss Nipper, and the inestimable Toots, put in ample bail for 
this also. And it was followed (1849 Da 7 nd CoJ>perf.eld. 

one of the capital books of English fiction, "r'liis was to sonic 
extent obviously autobiographic 3 but, setting some questions of 
taste aside, not unduly so. Even the hero is too real to be 
frigid; of the two heroines, Dora, if an idiot, is saved by pathos 
different from that of Paul and Nell, while the insipidity of 
Agnes does not greatly spoil die slory ; and llie commonplace 
theatiicality, of the Steerforth and Little Em’ly episode can be 
neglected. On the other hand, Miss Trot wood, David Coiipei- 
fkild’s school.s and school-fellows, Uriah PIcap (not wholly good 
wr.“ is), and above nil the priceless Mr. IMicawber, would suffice 
twe.'p twenty books alive. 

he wt this novel, though by no means Dickens’s Corunna or 
the r^is Malplaquet, was certainly the climax of his career, and 
and dtrtial and competent critic could ever give him the same 
in i84?in, In two long stories, Bleak House and Little Dorril^ 
criticism 101 ter one, Hard Times^ which appealed between 1852 
large suir-he mania of ‘‘purpose” and the blemish of mechani- 
which, agct..<n appeared to a far worse degree than previously, 
employment irst named at any rate there were numerous conso- 
found little ild kind. The Tak of TikW Cities (1859) has been 
being fur its- judged than any other of his works; some ex- 
hard though la«at romance, if not quite a great hi.storical novel, 
The brilliar in it liiQe more than mixed mannerism and 
never be denied, ething of the same difference prevails about 
Dickens owes ha: (1S60-61), the parlies as a rule changing sides, 
to wnom his dv^.lke the Tale of Tnw Cities rejoicing in Great 
Hook, to whom, atc’s closest attempt at real modern life (witli 
nised, they exist, course), and in its heroine, Estclla, his 
a boy little but the Ojg. live girl. Our Hulual Triend (1864-65), 
of either wide learnmi^e great days, brought these parties some- 
perament, indeed, tv as iks to the Doll’s Dressmaker and Rogue 
which rather resents ii- it -,s impossible to found any sound 
carried the same feeling iqgment of Ed-ivin Drood, the building 
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of the mosL extraordinary raoiiuincnt of the fantastic in litciature 
ceased abiuptly. 

That exactly the same fate befell the great successor, lival, and 
foil of Dickens in novel-writing during the middle of the century 
as due to no metaphysical aid, but to the simple and prosaic 
fact that at the time publication in ixnts, indc])endcn11y or in 
periodicals, was the usual method. Although the life of William 
Makepeace Tliackciay was as little eventful as Dickens’s own, 
their origin and circumstances were as different as their work. 
Dickens, as has been said, was born in distinctly the lower section 
of llie middle class, and had, if any education, a very irregular one. 
Thackeiay, who was born at Calcutta in 18 tt, belonged to a 
good family, regularly connected with English public schools and 
universihes, inheiited a foilunc of uncertain amount, and ^\as 
himself educated at the Charterhouse and at 'J'linity College, 
Camhiidge, though he look no degree. Unsuccessliil as an 
artist (it is one of the chief pieces ol Jiteiary anecdote of our 
times that he offered himself fiuitlcssly to Dickens as an illustra¬ 
tor), and having by imprudence or accident lost his private 
means, he began to write, especially in the then new and 
audacious Frasers Magazme. For this, for other periodicals, and 
for Fimch later, he performed a vast amount of miscellaneous 
woik, of which he only collected a small part, but which lias been 
by degrees recovered and reprinted, though not even yet com¬ 
pletely. It is all \’cry remarkable, and can easily be seen now to 
be quite diffcrciH from any other work of the time (the later 
thirties); but it is very unequal and distinctly unceriain in touch. 
These qualities or defects also appear in his first publication.s 
111 volume—the Paris (1840) and Irish Sketch-Books, and 

the novels of Catherine and Barry Lymdon. The Pu?ich work 
(which included the famous Book of Snobs and the admirable 
attempts in missirelling on the model of Swift and Smollett known 
as the Menwirs of Mr. YeJlowplush, witli much else) marked a 
distinct advance in firmness of handling and raciness of humour; 
while the author, who, though now a very poor man, had access to 
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Lhc besi society, ^Yas constantly adding to his stock of obseiva 
tion as n'cll as to his literary practice. It was not, however, till 
1846, when he began Va'ttity Fair, that any very large number o( 
persons began to understand what a star liad risen in Knglisli 
letters \ nor can even Vauity Fair be said to liavc had any 
enormous popularity, though its author’? powers were shown 
in a difleient way during its publication in parts by the appear¬ 
ance of a third sketch-book, tire Journey fro 7 }i Co?Tihill to Grohi 
Cairo, more perfect than either of its forerunners, and by 
divers extremely brilliant Christmas books. Vanity Fair was 
succeeded in r S49 (for Thackeray, a man fond of society and a 
little indolent, was fortunately never a very rapid writer) by 
Pendeoinis, which holds as autobiography, though not perhap': 
in creative excellence, the same place among his works as Copper 
field does amuirg those of Dickens. Several slighter things 
accompanied or fohowed this, Thacker'ay showing himself at 
once an admirable lecturer, and an adnrirable though not always 
quite judicial critic, in a series of discourses afterwards published 
as a volume on 27 ie Rnglidi Humouridi, of the Eighteenth Cenhiry. 
But it was not till 1852 that the marvellous historical novel of 
Esmond —the greatest book in its own special kind ever rvritten— 
appeared, and showed at once the fashion in which the author 
had assimilated the Queen Anne period and his grasp of charac 
ter and story. He returned to modern limes in The Ne'iocomes 
(1853-55), which soraepul at the head of his work as a contemporary 
painter of manners. After this he had seven years of life which 
were well filled. lie followed up Ewio?id with The Virginians 
(1857-58), a novel of the third quarter of the eighteenth century, 
which has not been generally rated high, but which contains some ol 
his very best things; he went twice to America to lecture— The Four 
Geor~t,es being the second subject chosen ; he became (i860) editor 
of the Cornhill Magazine and WTOte in it two stories. Level the 
JVtd(KL<er and Philip ; while he struck out a new line in a certain 
series of contributions called 2 'he Roundabout Papers, some of 
which were among his very last, and neaily all of them among his 
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inosn characteiistic caiicl perfect work. Ho had began yet another 
novel. D&nis Daval, which was to deal with the last quarter of the 
reiuu'v he knew so well: but he died suddenly and eaily on Christ- 
iT-as Eve. 1863, leaving it a mere fragment. lie had unsuccess- 
fii'ly attempted play-writing in The V/o/ves and the Lamh^ an 
earlier and dramatic version of Lovel the Widoiver. And during 
almost his whole literary career he had been a spaiing but an 
e.xnuisile writer of a peculiar kind of verse, half serious halt comic, 
i\hich is scarcely inferior in excellence to his be.st prose, “The 
Ballad of bouillabaisse ” and “d’he Age of Wisdom,” to take only 
two examples, are unmatched in their presentation of pathos that 
always keeps clear of the maudlin, and is widc-ey-ed if not dry- 
eyed in view of all sides of life; while such things as “Lyia 
Ilibcinica ” and “ Tlic Ballads of Policeman X ” have never been 
sutpassed as verse examples of pure, broad, roaring farce that 
still retains a certain reserve and w'ell-bred scholarship of tone. 

But his verse, however charming and unique, could never 
have given him the exalted and massive pedestal which his prose 
writings, and especially his novels, provide. Even without the 
novels, iib without the verse, he would still occupy a high place 
among English writers for the sake of his singular and delightful 
style, and for the attitude both to life and to letters, corresponding 
with that style, whicii his essays and miscellanies exhibit. This 
style is not by any means tree from minor blemishes, though it 
discarded many ol these as time went on. But it has an extra¬ 
ordinary vivacity; a manner entirely its own, w'hich yet seldom or 
never approaches mannerism; a quality of humour for which no 
word would be so fit as the old-fashioned “ archness,” if that had 
not been so hopelessly degraded bcfoie even the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury opened ; at need, an unsurpassed pathos which never by any 
chance or exception succumbs to the demon of the gu-shing or 
maudli.n; a flexibility and facility of adaptation to almost all (not 
quite all) subjects which is hard to parallel. 

And tiiis style reflects with more than common exactness, 
even in these minor works, the attitude above spoken of, which is 
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not less unique and not less inestimable than the style itself. 
Towards some of the “great subjects” Thackeray indeed adopts 
not quite a Shakespearian silence, but a slightly uneasy re.spect. 
Never irreligious as he was, there was something in Inm of his 
own beloved eighteenth century’s dislike and discomfort in face of 
religious dogma and religious enthu.siasmhe had no meta¬ 
physical head ; his politics (he once stood for Parli.mneni) were a 
little childish. It was his, in short, not so much to argue as to 
observe, to feel, to laugh with no unkindness but with infinite com¬ 
prehension, to enjoy, to suffer. Of all the innumerable cants that 
ever were canted, the cant about Tliackcra^’s “cynichm” was the 
silliest and the most erroneous. He knew the weakness of man, 
and laughed at it as the wise knows and laughs, “ knowing also,’' 
as the poet says, “that he him.self must die.” But he did not 
even despise this weakness, much less i.s he harsh to it. On the 
contrary, he is milder not only than Swift, but even than Addison 
or Mi.ss .Austen, and he is never wroth with human nature save 
when it is not only weak but base. 

All these good gifts and others, such as incomparable power of 
presenting scene and per'sonage to the necessary extetrt and with 
telling detail, appear in his novels, witlr the addiiioir of a greater 
gift than any of them—the gift most incli.spensable of all others to 
the novelist—the gift of creating and immortalising character. Of 
mere story, of mere plot, Thackeray was not a great master : and 
he has made himself appear a le.ss great master than he was by his 
fancy for interlarding Iris narratives wirh long addresses to the 
reader, and by his other fancy for extending them over very 
great spaces of time. The unities are no doubt in fiction, if not 
in drama, sonicihing of a caricature; but it is seldom possible tc 
neglect them to the extent of years arid decades without paying 
the penalty; and Thackeray is no: of those who have evaded 
payment. But in the creation of living character he stands simply 
alone among novelists: above even Fielding, thougli his characters 
may have something less of massiveness; much above .Scott, 
whose consummate successes are accompanied by not a few failures; 
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and ci'H of sight of nlinost cvciy one else except Miss Austen, 
whose TOi'ld is cJifterenl, and. as a woild, somewhat less of Qesh 
and blood. In Vaii>(y Fair he is still in this respect not quite 
at his acme; and the magnificent cluiracter of Becky Sharp 
(the attempi to lival wliom by her almost exact contemporary, 
Valerie Marnoire, is a singular critical error), supported as it is by 
{;ic lesser successes of Jos and Rawdon, of George Osborne and 
Lord Steyne, does not find itself, save now and then, especially in 
the croiMiing scone of the scandal in Cur/.on Street, completely 
aaried or completely put in scene. And so at the other end 
of the list, from 'J'hs Firginiajis, fine as much of that is, onwards, 
It is permissible, without unreason or want of generosity, to discern 
0 <-lighr, a very slight, flagging, not in the quality or kind of the 
poiver, but in the vigour and freshness with which it is applied, 
liut in PendcitJiiSy in Esmond, and in The. N'civconies, it appears 
as it docs nowhere el.se in English, or in any literature. It is not 
so much the holding up of the miiror to life as the presentation 
of life itself. Although the figures, the scheme of thought and 
•ifnliincn! and sense, differ from what we find in Shakespeare by 
•he whole diflcrcncc between poetry and prose, there is, on the 
lowei level, a positive gain in \ividness by the absence of the 
rcstiainls and conventions of the drama and the measured line. 
Every act, every scene, every peison in these three books is real 
with a reality which has been idealised just up to, and not beyond, 
the nccc-ssil'c.s of liiciatiirc. Tl does not nuiUer what the acts, the 
scenes, the personages may be. Whether we arc at the height of 
romantic passion Avith Esmond’s devotion to Beatrix, and his 
iransactions Avith the duke and the prince over diamonds and 
title-deeds; whether the note is that of the simplest human pathos, 
as in Colonel Ncwcomc’s death-bed; Avhethcr avc are indulged 
with society at Baymouth and Oxbridge; whether Ave take part in 
-Marlborough’s campaigns or assi.st at the Back Kitchen -aa’C are in 
the House of Life, a mansion not too frequently opened to us by 
the writers of prose fiction. It Avas impossible that Thackeray 
should live long or Avrilc A'Cry many novels Avhen he had once 
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found his way. The lesson of the greatest iniaginaiion of his 
great contemporary and master settles that. Not the “Peau de 
Chagiin’' itself could have enabled any man to produce a long 
succession of novels such as Vanity Fair and Esmond. 

During the time before the century reached its middle, in 
which Bulwer and Dickens were the most popular of novelists, 
while Tiiackcray was slowly making his way to the place lliat was 
properly his, the demand for novels, thoroughly implanted in tiie 
public by the success of Scott, was constantly met by work of all 
sorts, very little of which suiwivcs except in country circulating 
libraries and on the shelves of houses the ownership of which 
has not changed hands for some considerable time. Very 
little of ir, indeed, much deserved to survive. Lockhart, an 
exceedingly judicious critic, thought it necessary not long after the 
appearance of Vayiity Fair to apologise for the apparent extiava- 
gance of the praise w’hich he had given to his friend Theodore 
Hook by observing that, except Dickens, there was no novelist of 
the first class between the death of Scott and the rise of Thackeray 
himself. But about the time of that rise, and for a good many' 
years after it, >vhat may be called the third generation of the 
novelists of the century began to make its appearance, and, as has 
been partly observed above, to devote itself to a somewhat different 
description of work, which will be noticed in a future chapter. 

The historical novel, though some of its very best representatives 
were still to make their appearance, ceased to occupy the first 
place in popular esteem j and the later varieties of the novel of 
more or less humorous adventure, whether in the rather- common¬ 
place form of Hook or in the highly individual and eccentric form 
of Dickens, also ceased to be much cultivated, save by Dickens 
himself and his direct imitators. The vogue set in for a novel of 
more or less ordinary life of the upper middle class, and this vogue 
lasted during the whole of the third quarter, if not of the second 
halt, of tne centuiy, though about 1870 the historical novel revived, 
and, after many years of uncertain popular taste, seems for some 
time past to have acquiied almost as great popularity (with irs 
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5\-.i]:on study of purely fantastic adventure) as ever. Yet we 
;■ before passing to other departments, and interrupting the 
(i'"U of iiciion, notice not a few other wiitcrs of the lime 
yjs to 1850. 

'"i-e descent, in purely literary merit, from Dickens and 
'■'^ciav. and perhaps from Buhver, to some of tliose who 
I;.; ao'-v be mentioned, is great. Yet the chief naval and llte 
cf military novelist of England need surely not appear by 
iTnce; and if affection and frcquenl reading count for any- 
L, itis not certain that some technically much greater names 
h’lt not shine v.-ith lesser lustre than those of IMarryat and 
•,;r. Frederick Alarrjat, the elder of the pair, was born in 
early enough to see a good deal of service in the laier j'cars 
'2 Great IVar, partly under the brilliant if eccentric leadership 
..'n.d Cochrane. Ilis promotion was fairly rapid : he bectime 
ini'iiander in 1815, and altcrwards distinguished himself as a 
captain in the Burmese War, being made a C.B. in 1825. 
1;; the increasing dealth of active service was not suitable to a 
jrr.clf' like that of JMarryat, wlio, moicover, was not likely to be 
with “j\Iy Lords”; and his discovery of a faculty for 
opened up to him, both as novelist and magazine editor, 
i::y busy and profitable literary career, which lasted from 
S3: to 184.8, when he died. Marryat’s works, which are very 
tr.erous (liie best being perhaps Simple^ A'lr. Midshipman 

ti/ji', and Jacob Faithful, though there is hardly one that has not 
cecial adherents), resemble Smollett’s more than those of any 
i'htr writer, not merely in their sea-scenes, but in general scheme 
K character. Some of Smollett’s faults, too, wliich are not 
fecetsarily connected with the sea--a certain ferocity, an over- 
for piactical jokes, and the like—appear in Marryat, 
tho is, moreover, a rather careless and incorrect writer, and 
fade to fits both of extravagance and of dulness. But the spirit 
fvi hcinour of the best of his books throughout, and the best 
Ns of the others, are unmistakable and unsurpassed. Nor 
toould It be forgotten that he had a rough but racy gift of verse, 
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the best, though by no nicuns the only good example of whid 
the piece beginning, “'fhe Captain stood on the cai'ronade.” 

The range of Charles Lever, ^Yho v/as born in 1806, was 
much -wider than ilarryats as his life was longer and his exp 
ence (though in a puiely literary view oddly similar) moie varia 
Mev.as educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and after somesojoffl 
both on the Continent and in America became (1837) physid 
to the British Embassy at Brussels. At this time the Confine 
was crowded with veterans, English and otlier, of the Great W&i 
while Lever's Irish youth had filled him with stories of the ^ 
generation of madcap Irish squires and squireens. He combing 
the two in a series of novels of wonderful verve and spirit, first 
a military character, the chief of which t\cre Harry Lorreqt^ 
Charles O'Malley (his masterpiece), and Tom Bm-ke of Ov 
He had, after no long tenure of the Brussels appointment, becoa 
(184a) editor of the Dublin D/iiversity Magnvine^ where for mia 
years his books appeared. After a time, when his stores of miliiffl 
.anecdote were falling low and the jniblic taste had changed, 
substituted novels partly of Iribh partly of Continental bearil 
[Roland Cashel, The K 7 iight of Grvy?me, and many other.s); whS 
in the early day.s of Dickens's All the. Year Roimd he adventma:* 
a singular piece entitled A Day's Ride, a Life's Rotnance, whiil 
die pviiblic did not relish, but which was much to the taste 
some good judgc.s. He had by this lime gone to hlorenoi 
became Vice-Consul at Spezzia in 1S52, whence, in 1867, hewii 
Irau'sferred as British Consul to Trieste, and died there in 1872. 

For some years before his death he had been indu.sirious 
a third and again different kind of novel, not merely moBi 
ihoughifui and less “rollicking,” but adjusted much more close! 
to actual life and character. Indeed Lever at diiTcrent timesed 
his life manifested almost all the gifts which the novelist require 
though unfortunately he never quite managed to exhibit them 
together. His earlier works, amusing as they are and full of da^ 
and a certain kind of life, sin not only by superficialitjq but, bj 
reckless disregard of the simplest lequirements of story-lelhtng, 
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the mobt rudimentary attention to chronology, prol)auiiuy, and 
general keeping. His later, vastly amended in this lespect, and 
exhibiting, moreover, a deeper coinprchcn.sion of human character 
as distinguished from mere outwaid “humours,” almost neces- 
sarilv present the Ijlunled and blurted strokes which come from 
the loss of youth and the frequent repetition of literary produc¬ 
tion. Indeed Lever, with Euhver, was the first to exemplify the 
evil L:iTceL3 of the great demand for novels, and of tiie facilities 
for producing them given by the spread of periodicals. 

To descend to the third, or even the lower second class in 
fiction is almost more dangerous here than a similar laxity in 
any other department: and w’C can no more admit J.ord John 
Russell because he w'rote a story called 'J'he Nu 7 i of Arroiica^ than 
we can exhume any equally forgotten production of writers less 
known in non-literaiy respects. It can hardly, however, be 
improper to mention in connection with Alarryat, the greatest of 
tlicm all, some other membeis of the interesting school of naval 
writcis who not unnaturally arose after the Peace had turned 
large numbers of officers adrift, and the rise of the demand for 
essays, novels, and miscellaneou.s articles had offeied temptation to 
writing. The chief of these were, in order of rising excellence, 
Captnins Glascock, Chamicr, and Basil I-Tall, and Michael Scott, 
a civilian, but by far the greatest writer of live four. Glascock, an 
officer of distinction, was the author of the Naval Skeich-Book^ 
a cm ions olK-podiida of “galley” stories, criticisms on naval 
books, and mi.scclianies, which appe.ared in 1826. It is not very 
well written, and is in parts very dull, but provides some genuine 
things. Chamier, who was born in 1796 and did not die till 
1870, was a post captain and a direct imitator of Marryal, as 
also was Captain Howard, Marryat’s sub-editor for a time on the 
Meiropolitarij and the part author with him of .some books which 
have caused trouble to bibliographeis. Chamicr’s books— Ben 
Brace. The Areihusa, To 7 n Bowlmg., etc.—are belter than Howard’s 
Rattlin the Reefer (commonly ascribed to Marryal), Jack Ashton, 
and others, but neither can be called a master. 
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Captain Basil Hall, who was born of a good Scotch faniilj 
at Edinburgh in 1788, and died at Haslar Hospital in 18^14, 
was a better wiiter than either of these three; but he dealt 
in travels, not novels, and appears here as a sort of honorary 
member of the class. His Travels in America was one 01 
the books ■which, in the second quarter of the ccntuiy, rigiitly 
or wrongly, excited American wrath against Englishmen; but his 
last book, Fragiucnts of Voyages a?}d Travels, was his most 
pop'alar and peihaps his best. Captain Basil Hall was a very 
amiable peison, and though perhaps a little flini.->y as a writer, 
is yet certainly not to be spoken of with harshness. 

A veiy much stronger talent than any of these was Alichael 
Scott, who was born in Glasgow in 1789 and died in 1835, having 
passed the end of his boyhood arid the beginning of his manhood 
in Jamaica. He employed his experiences in composing for 
Blackwood's Magazine, and afterwards reducing to hook shape, 
the admirable miscellanies in fiction entitled Tom Cringle's Cog 
attd The Cruise of the Midge, which contain some of the best 
fighting, fun, tropical scenery, and descriptiott generally, to be 
found outside the greatest masters. Very little is knowm of Scott, 
and he wrote nothing else. 

One unique figure remains to be noticed among novelists of 
the first half of the century, though as a matter of fact his last 
novel was not published till within twenty years of its close. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, belongs, as a special 
person, to another story than this. But this would be very incom¬ 
plete without him and his novels. They were naturallv written 
for the most part before, in 1852, he was called to the leadershio 
of the House of Commons, but in two vacations of office later he 
added to them Lothair (1870) and Endymio7i (t88i). It is, how¬ 
ever, in his earlier work that his chief virtue is to be found. It 
is especially in its first division,—the stories of Vivian Grey, The 
Young Duke, Contarini Fleming, Alroy, Veneiia, and Henrietta 
published between 1827 and 1837. They are more like 
Bulwefis than like anybody else’s -ivork, but Vivian Grey appeared 
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ill the some year with Falkland and before Felhnm. Later novels 
—Coningdiy (18^14), Sybil (1845), Tancred (18^17)—are more 
directly political; while certain smaller and chiefly eaily tales— 
Jxiotu The Infernal Marriage^ Pofa'/Tilla^ etc.—are puie fantasy 
pieces ^ith a satirical inient, and the first of them is, with perhaps 
Beckfoid’s as a companion, the most brilliant thing of its 

kind in English. In these more particularly, and in all more or 
less, a strong Voltainan influence is perceptible; but on the 
whole the set of books may be .said to be like nothing else. They 
have grave faults, being sometimes tawdry in phrase and imagery, 
sometimes too personal, frequently a little unreal, and scarcely 
ever Anally and completely adjusted to the language in which and 
the people of whom they are written. Yet the alLrticLion of them is 
singular; and good judges, differing very widely in political and 
limvaiy tastes, have found themselves at one as to the strange 
way in which tlie reader comes back to them as he advances in 
life, and as to the marvellous cleverness which they display. Let 
it be added that Henrietta Temple^ a mere and sheer love story 
written in a dangerous style of sentimentalism, is one of the most 
effective things of its kind in English, and holds its ground 
clc.spile all drawbacks of fashion in speech and jnanners, which 
never tell more heavily than in llic case of a book of the kind: 
while in Venetia the story of Byron is handled with remarkable 
closeness, and yet in good taste. 

Two other novelists belonging to the first half of the century, 
and statiding even farther out of the general current than did 
Disiaeli, boih of them also possessing greater purely literary genius 
than his, must also be mentioned here. 'I’homa.s Love Peacock, 
the elder of Lhcm, born a long way within the eighteenth century 
(in 1785), passed a studious though iiicgnlarly educated youth 
ar.d an idle early manhood, lout at a little more than thirty (1817) 
produced, after some verse, the cmiou.s little satirical romance of 
Headlong Hall. This he followed up with others— Melincourt, 
nightmare Abbey, Afaid Marian, The Alisfortunes of Jllplim, and 
Crotchet Castle —at no great intervals until 1830, after which 
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having in the meantime been appointed to a lucrative and 
iinpoilant office under the East India Company, he published no 
other book for thirty years. Then in i860 he put foith Gryll 
G 7 -a 7 igi. and some five years later died, a very old man, in 1866. 
Peacock at all times was a writer of verse, and the songs which 
diversify his novels arc among their most delightful features; but 
his more ambitious poetical efforts, which date from his earlier 
)car.s, Th& Ctwiius of the Tha> 7 i 6 S and RhododapJme, arc not of 
much mark. "J'he novels themselves, however, have a singular 
relish, and are written in a style always piquant and attiactive, 
and latterly quite admit able. They may all be described as 
belonging to the fantastic-satirical order of which the French tale¬ 
tellers ^^iiistigated, however, by an Englishman, Anthony Hamilton) 
had set the example during the previous century. Social, 
political, economic, and other fads and crazes are all touched in 
them; but this satiie is combined with a strictly realistic presenta¬ 
tion of character, and, except in the romances of Jllaid Marian 
and Elphin^ with actual modern manners. Peacock’s satire is 
always very sharp, and in his earlier books a little rough as well; 
but as he went on he acquired urbanity without losing point, and 
became one of the most consummate practitioners of Lucianic 
humour adjusted to the English scheme and tasic. Even m 
1900 Gryll Gra 7 ?ge had not become wholly obsolete as a 
picture of manners; while Crotchet Castle^ obsolete in a few exter¬ 
nals, is as fresh as ever in substance, owing to its close grasp of 
essential humanity. In verse Peacock wa.s the last, and one of 
the best, of the masters of the English drinking-song; and some 
of his examples are unmatched for their mixture of joviality, taste, 
sense, and wit. 

George Borrow, who was eighteen years Peacock’s junior, and 
outlived him by fifteen, was a curious counterpart-analogue to 
him. Like Peacock, he was irregularly educated, and yet a wide 
and deep student; but, unlike Peacock, he devoted himself not so 
much to the ancient as to the more out-of-the-waj modern tongues, 
and became a proficient not merely in Welsh, the Scandinavian 
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toii£rues, Russian, Spanish, and other literary languages, but in 
Romany or Gipsy, having associated much with the “folk of 
EsyP^ ' youth. After some veiy imperfectly known 

voi’tiuul e.xpeiienccs, which formed at least the basis of his later 
novels, (1851) and The Rojuavy Rye (1857), he received 

r.’! apDointment as colporteur to the Eible Society, first in Russia, 
then in Spain; and his adventures in the latter country formed 
the basis of a study called 'I'he Gipsies of Spain (1840), which 
has much, and a volume of travel and autobiography. The Bible 
in Spain. (1843), which has unique, interest. Returning home, he 
_^iianied a wife with some mone}', and spent the remainder of 
a long life in his native county of Norfolk, producing, besides 
die books just named, IViid Wales (1862), and dying in 18S1. 
There is, in fact, not very much difference between Rorrow’s 
novels and his travel-books. The former had at least 
some autobiographic foundation, and the latter invest actual 
cccinrences with the most singular flavour of romance. For his 
mere stj'le Borrow was a little indebted to Cobbett, though he 
coloured Cobbett’s somewhat drab canvas with the most brilliant 
fantastic hues. Cut his attitude, his main literary quality, is quite 
unique. It raiglit be called, without too much affectation, an 
adjustment of the picare.3qnc novel to dreamland, retaining 
fieqiient touches of solid and everyday fact. Peacock’s style 
has found a good man}', though no very successful, imitators; 
Sorrow’s is quite inimitable. 

Harriet .Martineau, one of the numerous writers, of both sexes, 
whom the polygraphic habits of this century make it hard to 
“class,'’ was boin at Norwich in 1802, and belonged to one of the 
ramilies t’nat made up the remarkable literary society which 
distinguished that city at the end of the last century and the 
beginning of this. She began as a icligious writer according to 
the Unitarian persuasion ; she ended as a tolerably active opponent 
of religion. But she found her chief vocation (before, as she did in 
her middle and later days, becoming a regular journalist) in writing 
stories on political economy, a proceeding doubtless determined 
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by the previous exercises in didactic story-telling of Miss Edge- 
worth and iVIrs. Alarcet. These Illustrations of Political Economy 
(1832) exactly hit the taste of their lime and were very popular. 
Her less adulterated children’s books (of which the best perhaps i.i 
Feats on the Fiord) and her novel Deerhrook (1S39), owing much to 
Aliss Kdgewortli in conception, displa} a good faculty of narrative, 
and she did a gicat d<-al of miscellaneous work. As she became 
less religious she became more superstitions, and indulged in 
curious crazes. She lived latterly at the Lakes, and died on 27th 
June 1876. Harriet -Martineau was the object of rather absurd 
obloquy from Conservative critics as an advanced woman in her 
da), and of still more absurd eulogy by Liberal sympathisers both 
in that day and since. Personally she seems to have been amiable 
and estimable enough. Intellectually she had no genius; but 
she had a good deal of the versatile talent and craftsmanship for 
which the literary conditions of this century have produced unusual 
stimulus and a fair reward. 

There was something (though not so much as has been repre- 
.sented) of the masculine element about Miss Alartincnu; a con¬ 
temporary Miss AI. was delightfully feminine. Mary Russell 
Mitford, born at Alresford, the town of Wither, on i6th December 
1786. was the daughter of a doctor and a rascal, who, when she 
was a child, had the incredible meanness to squander twenty 
thousand pounds which she won in a lottery, and later the constant 
courage to live on her earnings. She yjublishecl poems as early 
as rSio; then wrote plays which were acted with some success: 
and later, gravitating to the London Magazine^ wrote for it essays 
only second to those of Elia—the delightful papers collectively 
called Our Village, republished in five volumes at intervals from 
182410 1832. 'The scenery of these is derived from the banks 
of the Lodd(m, for the neighbourhood of Reading was in 
various places her home, and she died at Swallowfield on mill 
January 1855. Latterly she had a civil list pension; but, on the 
whole, she supported herself and her parents by waiting, Not 
much, if anything, ot her work is likely to survive except Out 
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Village; but this is charming, and seems, from the published Life of 
her and tlie numerous references in contemporary biography, to 
express very happily the character and genius of its autlior-— 
curiously sunny, healthy, and cheerful, not in the least namby- 
cambv, and coinciding with a faculty^ of artistic presentation of 
ohseivcd results, not very imaginative, but woiidcifully pleasing. 

To these authors and books, others of more or less “ single- 
speech” fame might be added : the vivid and accuiaic Persian tale 
of Ihjji Boba by James Moilcr, the Anastersh/s of Thomas Hope, 
Lxcchenrly written and once very much admiicd, the fashionable 
G/onby of bister and Treinainc of Ward, the striking Salatluel of 
Croly, the famous Frankenstein of Mis. Shelley, are examples. 
But even these, and much more other things not so good as 
thev, compose in regatd to the scheme of such a book as this 
ilie mnicrns, the crowd, which, out of no disrespect, but for 
obvious and imperative reasons, must be not so much neglected 
as omitted. All classes of literature contribute to this, but, 
with the exception of mere compilations and books in science 
or art which arc outgrown, none so much as prose fiction. 
The safest of life (except poetry) of all literary kinds when it 
is fast rate, it bs llic most cciLain of death when it is nor; and 
it pavs for the popularity which it often receives to-day by the 
oblivion of an unending morrow'. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DEVLT.OPMENT OF PEJilODICALS 

Perhaps theic is no single fcaluie of the English literary history 
of the nineteenth ccnturVj not even the enornioiis popularisation 
and multiplication of the novel, which is so distinctive and 
characteristic as the development in it of pciiodical liteiature. 
For this did not, as tlic extension of novel-writing did, concern a 
single department only. ’sThe periodical—it may almost for short¬ 
ness’ sake be said the newspaper—not only became infinitely 
multiplied, but gradually absorbed almost every department, or 
a share of almost every department, into itself. Very large 
numbers of the best as well as of the worst novels themselves 
have originally appeared in periodicals; not a very small pro¬ 
portion of the most noteworthy nineteenth century poetry has had 
the same origin; it may almost be said that all the best work in 
essay, whether critical, nmditativc, or miscellaneous, has thus been 
ushered into the worldJ Even the severer and more academic 
muses—history, philosophy, theology, and their sisters, have 
condescended to avail themselves of this means of obtaining a 
public audience: and though there is still a certain conventional 
decency in apologising for reprints from periodicals, it is quite 
certain that, had such repiints not taken place, more than half 
the most valuable books of the age in some departments, and a 
considerable minority of the most valuable in others, would never 
have appeared as books at all. 

The fuiit division of our time, the last twenty years of the 
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eighteenth century, thoi'sh it witnessed u very great development 
of the metc newspaper, with which we have little to do, did not 
<.eeverv’ much of this actual “development of periodical litera¬ 
ture" which concerns us. ^These twenty years saw the last 
attempts in the lino of the Addisonian essay: they saw the 
beginnings of some modern newspapers which exist at the present 
da\: they beheld in the Atiti-Jacohin perhaps the most brilliant 
specimen of political persiflage in newspaper foim that had or 
has ever been seen. But they did not see—thougli they saw 
some fumbling attempts at it—anything like those strangely 
different but mutually complementary examples of periodical 
criiicism which were given just after the opening of the new age 

The Edinburgh Revieru (1802) and Cobbett’s Regisier; 

and they saw nothing at all like the magazine, or combination of 
critical and creative matter, in which Blnckiaood was, some years 
later, to lead the way. At the close of the eighteenth century 
such magazines were in an exceedingly rudimentary state, and 
critici.sm was mainly still in the hands of the old Monthly and 
Critical Reviews^ the respective methods of which had drawn from 
Johnson the odd remark that the Critical men, being clever, said 
little about their books, which the MonUtly men, being “duller 
fellows,” were glad to read and analyse. ) (^hese Re\iews and their 
vaiious contemporaries bad indeed from time to time enjoyed 
the services of men of the greatest talent, such as Smollett earlier 
and Southey just at the last. But, as a rule, they were in the 
hands of mere hacks ; they paid so wTCtchcdly that no one, unless 
forced by want or bitten by an amateurish desire to see himself 
in print, would contribute to them ; they were by no means 
beyond suspicion of political and commercial favouritism ; and 
their critiques were very commonly either mere summaries or 
scrappy “pnfl's” and “slatings,” seldom possessing much grace 
of style, and scarcely ever adjusted to any scheme of artistic 
criticism.^,) 

This is a history of literature, not of the newspaper press, and 
It is necessary to confine ourselves to an account of the authors 
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who were introduced to the public by—or who, being olheiwise 
known, availed themselves of— this new development of periodicals. 

It may be sufficient to say heic that the landmarks of the jjeriou, 
■hi point of the birth of papers, arc, bc.side.s the two above 
mentioned, the starting of the Quarterly Hevtew as a Tory 
opponent to the more and more Whiggish Edinburgh in 1809, of 
the Examiner as a Radical weekly in 1808, of Blackroood’s dJaga- 
zine as a Tory monthly in 1817, of the London Magazine about 
the same time, and of Eraser in 1830.^ 

It was a matter of course that in the direction or on the staff 
of these new periodicals some of the veterans of the older system, 
or of the men who had at any rate already some experience in 
journalism, should be enlisted, f Gifford, the first editor of the 
Quarterly^ was in all respects a \mter of the old rather than of 
the new age. Southey had at one time wholly, and for years 
partly, supported himself by wtiiing for periodicals; Colei idge was 
at different times not merely a contributor to these, but an actual 
daily journalist j and so with others^ But, as ahvays happens 
■when a ically new development of literature takes place, new 
rec'iments raised iheniselves to carry out the new tactics, as it 
were, spontaneously. Many of the great names and the small 
mentioned in the last tlrrce chapters—peihaps indeed most of 
them—took the periodical shilling at one time or other in their 
lives. But those whom’v^shall now proceed to inention—William 
Cobbclt, Francis Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, John Wril.son, Charles 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt as a prose writer, William Hazlitt, Thomas 
De Quincey, John Gibson Lockhart, and some others—W'cre, if not 
exactly journalists (an incorrect, but the only single designation), 
at any rate such frequent contributors to periodical literature of 
one kind or another that in some cases nothing, in most com¬ 
paratively little, would be left of their work if contributions tq^ 
newspapers, reviews, and magazines were to be excluded from it._^ 
William Cobbeit, not the greatest, but the most singular and 
original of the group, with the exception of Lamb, and as superior 
to l^inb in fertility and massive vigour as he was inferior to him 
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in exquisiie delicacy and rinisli, was the son of a very small farmei 
litde above the labouring rank, and was born near Farnham in 
1762. I-Ie was first a ploughboy, next an attorney’s clerk, and 
‘hen he enlisted in the 2i]th regiment. He served veiy creditably 
for seven or eight years, became seigeant-major, improved himself 
\erv much in education, and obtained his discharge. But, by one 
of the e.vLiaoidinary freaks which mark his whole career, he first 
took ir into his head to charge the officers of his regiment with 
inalveisation, and then ran away from his own charge with his 
newly-married wife, first to France and then to America. Here 
he stayed till the end of the century, and here he began his news¬ 
paper cxpcrimeirts, keeping up, mPeler JPonuphie sJournal^ a violent 
ciutade against French Jacobins and American Democrats. He 
reltiined to England in June t 800, and was encouraged by the 
Gotornmenl to set up what soon became his famous Weekly Reghler 
—a paper which, after being (as Cobbett’s politics had been up to 
this time) strongly T017, lapsed by rapid degrees into a strange kind 
of fairtastic Radicalism shot with Tory gleam.':. This remained 
Cobbete's creed till his death. The paper was very profitable, and 
for some time Cobbett was able ro lead somctliing like a country 
gentleman’s life at Botley in Ffampsliire. But he met with two 
wears’ imprisonment lor a violent article on Hogging in the army, 
he- subsequently got into money difficulties, and in 1817 he made 
a second voyage to America, which was in fact a flight both from 
his creditors and from the risk of another Government prosecution 
undo the Six Acts. Through all his troubles the liegnfer, except for 
a month or two, had continued to appear; and so it did to the last. 
Its propiielor, editor, and in the main author, stood for Parliament 
several times, and, after n trial for sedition in 1831, was at last 
returned for Oldham in 1832. lie was not much of a success 
t'nere, and died on i8th June 1835 near Guildford; for he always 
Clung to the marches of Surrey and Hampshire. 

Some such details of Cobbett’s life are necessary even in the 
most confined space, because they are intimately connected with 
his singular char-acter and his remarkable works. These latter arc 
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enormous in bulk and of the mo>L vvidoly diversified character. 
Peter Porcupine fills twelve not small volumes ; the mere selections 
from the Register, which are all that has been republished of it. 
six very bulky ones; with a wilderness of separate works besides— 
Rural Rides, a History of the Reformation, books on Imsbandry, 
gardening, and rural economy generally, some on the currency, an 
P?iglish Grammar, and dozens of others. Of these the Rural 
Ride’S is the most interesting in matter and the most picturesque 
in style, while it affords a fair panorama of its author’s rugged 
but wonderfully va.ried and picturesque mind and character; the 
hnsiory of the Rcfo 7 ’ 77 iation is the most wrong-headed and unfair; 
the cuirency writings give the most singular example of the delusion 
that strong prejudices and a good deal of mother-wit will enable 
a man to write, without any knowledge, about the most abstru.se 
and complicated subjects; the agricultural books and the Rnglish 
Gra 77 i 77 iar the best instances of genial humours, shrewdness, and 
(when crotchets do not come in too much) sound sense. But 
hardly anything that Cobbett writes is contemptible in form, how¬ 
ever weak he may often be in argument, knowledge, and taste. 
He was the last, and he was not far below the greatest, of the fine 
of vernn.cular English writers of whom Latimer in the sixteenth, 
Bunyan in the seventeenth, and Defoe in the eighteenth century, 
are the other emerging personalitic.s. To a great extent Cobbett’s 
style was ba.=:ed on Swift; but the charactci of Iiis education, 
which was not in the very least degree academic, and still more 
the idiosyncrasy of his genius, imposed on it almost from the 
first, but with evei-incrcasing clearness, a manner quite different 
from Swift’s, and, though often imitated since, never reproduced. 
The “I.etter to Jack Harrow,” the “Letter to the People of 
Botley,” the 'T.eiters to Old George Rose” and that to “ Alexander 
Baring, Loan Hvlonger,” to take examples almost at random from 
the Register, are quite unlike anything before them or anything 
after them. The best-known parody of Cobbett, that in Rejected 
Addresses, gives rather a poor idea of his style,—exhibiting, no 
doubt, Iris intense egotism, his habit of half trivial divagation, and 
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bJs Use of strong language, but quite failing to give the immense 
force, the vivid clearness, and the sterling though not jorecibely 
scholraly English which characterise his good work. The best 
inr'.ation 10 be found is in some of the anonymous pamphlets in 
f;bich, in his later days. Government writer.s replied to his powerful 
i;:id mischievous political diatribes, and which in some rases, if 
lntc.”ial evidence may be trusted, must have been by no mean 
hands. 

Iirational as Cobbetl’s views were, --he would have adju=.tcd the 
entire concerns of the nation with a view to the sole benefit of 
the agricultuial interest, would have done away with the 
standing arm), wiped out the national debt, and effected a few 
other tailing changes with a perfectly light heait, while in 
minor matters his crotchets wcie not only wild but simply 
1]reconcilable with each other,—his intense if narrow earnestness, 
his tincloiibthag belief in himself, and a certain geniality which could 
co-exist with very rough language towards his opponents, would 
give hi.*! books distinct attraction even if their mere style were 
less rema;kablc than it is. But it is in itself, if the most plebeian, 
not the least virile, nor even the least finished on its own scheme 
^ of the great stylos in English. For the irony of Swift, of which, 
•jxceiJi in its very rougliost and most rudimentaiy forms, Cobbeit 
had no command or indeed conception, it .substitutes a slogging 
directness nowhere else to be found equalled for combination of 
strength and, in the pugilistic sense, “science’’: while its powers of 
desciiption, within certain limits, aic amazing. Although Cobbett’s 
newspaper was itself as much of an Ishrnaclitc and an outsider as 
its director, it is almost impossible to exaggerate the effect which 
It had in developing neavspapei's generally, by the popularity wliich 
it acquired, and the example of hammer-and tongs treatment of 
political and economic subjects which it set. The faint academic 
far-oif-ness of the eighteenth centuty handling, which is visible 
even in the much-praised Letters of Junius, which is visible in the 
very ferocity of Smollett’s Adventures of 071 At 077 i, which put up 
witn “ Debates of the Senate of Lillipul,” and so forth, has been 
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blown away to limbo, and the newspaper (at first at some risk) 
takes men and measures, politics and policies, directly and in their 
own names, to be its province and its prey. 

^t is a far cry from Cobbett to the founders of the EdinJnirgh 
Revieio, \\ho, very nearly at the same time as that at wliich ho 
launched his RegisUr^ did for the higher and more literary kind 
of periodical what he was doing for the lower and vernacular 
kind. ] say the founders, because there is a still not qrrite settled 
dispute whether I-'rancis Jeffrey or Sydney Smith was the actual 
founder of the famous “Blue and Yellow.”^ This dispuie is not 
uninteresting, because the one was as typically Scotch, with some 
remarkable differences from other Scotchmen, as the other was 
essentially English, with some points not commonly found in men 
of English blood. Jeffrey, the younger of the two by a couple of 
years, was still a member of the remarkable band who, as has been 
noticed so often already, were all born in the early seventies of 
the eighteenth century; and his own biithdaywas 23rd October 
1773. lie was an Edinburgh man; and his father, who was of a 
respectable though not distinguished family, held office in the 
Court of Session and ivas a strong Tory. Jeffrey does not sccrii 
to have objected to his father’s profession, though he early revolted 
from his politics; and, after due .study at the High School of his 
birthplace and the Universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
O.xfoin (at which latter, however, he only remained a year, deriving 
but small benefit or pleasuie from his sojourn at Queen’s College), 
he was called to the Scottish bar. He practised at first with very 
little success, and in 1798 had serious thoughts of taking up literary 
life in London. But he could obtain no footing, and, returning to 
Edinburgh and marrying a cousin, he fell into the cora]:>any of 
Sydney Smith, who was there with a pupil. It seems to be 
admitted that the idea of a new Re-vUiv —to be entirely free from 
the control or influence of publishers, to adopt an independent 
line of criticism (independent, but somewhat mistaken; for the 
motto Judex damnahir cum nocens absolvitur gives a very one¬ 
sided view of the critic’s olEce), and to be written for fair remunera- 
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tion bv persons of more 01 less distinct position, and at any rate 
of education—originated -with S3-dney Smith. He is also some¬ 
times sDoken of as the first “editor,” which would appear to be a 
mistrikc. At first (the original issue was in October 1802) the 
Rn'iiiv appears to have been a kind of republic—the contiibutors 
nein". besides Jeffrey and Sydney, a certain Francis Horner (who 
died too soon to demonstrate the complete falsity of the golden 
ooinions entertained of him by his fiiends), 'Brongham, and some 
Professois of Edinburgh Universit}’. But no such plan has ever 
ivcceedccl. though it has been more than once tried, and very 
soon accident or design showed that Jefiroy was the right man to 
take the command of the ship. The Review was not ostensibly 
apolitical one at first, and for some years Tories, the greatest of 
(vhom was Scott, wrote in it. But the majority of the contributors 
were Wnigs, and the whole cast of the periodical became more 
and more of that complexion, till at last, private matters helping 
public, a foimidable secession took place, and the Quarterly was 
founded. 

From time to time students of literature turn to the early 
numbers of these famous periodicals, of the Edinburgh especially, 
with the result, usually of a certain, sometimes of a considerable, 
disappointment. AVith the exception of a few things already know n 
nom ineir inclusion in their authors’ collected w'Oiks, the inatciial 
as a whole is apt to seem an} thing but extraordinarily good; and 
some wonder is often expressed at the effect wdiich it originally 
had. This arises from insufficient attention to a few obviou.s, but 
for that very reason easily neglected, truths. The inquirers as a 
rule have in their minds much more what has follow'ed than what 
has goiie before ; and they contrast the early numbers of the 
Edhihurgh, not with its jejune forerunners, hut with such matured 
instances as Afacanlay’s hUor essays; the early numbers of the 
Qiiarterly. not with the early numbers of the Kdhiburgh, but with 
their own succe‘:''-or3. Again, it is apt to be forgotten that the 
characicristies of joint-stock periodical-writing make as much 
for general inequality as for occasional goodness. 'Flint w’hirh. 
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is written by many hands will seldom be as bad, but can never be 
as good, as that which is written by one; that which takes its 
texts and starting-points from suggested matters of the moment 
will generally escape the occasional dulness, but can rarely attain 
tiie occasional excellence, of the meditated and oiiginal sprout oi 
an indivhiual brain. 

'(The Edbilurgh ol rhe early years was undoubtedly surpassed 
by itself later and by i.s rivals; but it was a fai greater 'advance 
upon anything that had gone before it. Tt h.ad the refreshing 
audacity, th.e fiy-at-all character of youth and of intcllectuai 
opposition to established ideas it was, if even fi-orn the first 
not free from partisanship, at any rate not chargeable with the 
dull venal unfairness of the mere bookseller’s hack who attacks 
Mr, ‘Bungay’s books because he is employed by Air. Bacon, or 
vice vena. And it had a very remarkable staff, comprising the 
learning and trained intelligence of men like Leslie and Playfair, 
the unrivalled w it of Sydney ^ lith, the restless energy and 
occasional genius of Brougham, the solid profundity of Horner, 
the wide reading and always generous temper of Scoit, and other 
good qualiiie.^ of others, besides the_ial ents .of ius editor JciTrey 
himself. 

Of these talents there is no doubt, though they were initially 
somewhat limited, andnol seldom misdirected aficrw'ards. Jofficy’s 
entire energies wei'e absorbed by the Eevieu' between its founda¬ 
tion and his resignation of the editorship after nearly thirty years’ 
tenure, soon after which, his party at last coming into power, he 
was rewarded first by the Lord Advocateship and then by a seat 
on the Bench. He made a very fair judge, and held the post 
almost till his death in 1850. But his life, for the purposes of 
literature, is pracdcally comprised between 1802 and 1829, during 
which he was far nrorc than tilularly the guiding spirit of the 
Rei'k'iV. Recently, or at any rale until quite recently (for there 
has been some reaction in the very latest days), the conception of 
an editor has been of one who writes not very much, and, though 
choosing his coniriDuiors with the best care he can give, does not 
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interfere very much with them when they are chosen. I’his was 
very far from being the jeffreyan ideal. He wrote a great deal, 
—often in the earlier 3-eais as many as half a dozen articles in a 
number,—and he “doctored” his contributors’ articles (except in 
the case of persons like Sydney Smith, who were of too unconquer¬ 
able idiosyncrasy and too valuable) with the utmost fieedom. At 
the present day, however, his management of the Review is less 
importani than his own work, which he himself in his later years 
collected and selected in an ample denniiive edition. It is 
exceedingly interesting, and for a good many years past it has 
been distinctly undervalued; the common, though very uncritical, 
nistake having been made of asking, not xvheiher Jeffrey made a 
good fight for his ownr conclusions from his own premisses, but 
whether he approved or disapproved authors whom wc now con¬ 
sider great. From this latter point of view he lias no doubt small 
chance. Me began by snubbing Byron, and did not clrange his 
tone till politics and circumstances combined made the change 
obligatory; he pooh-poohed and belittled hi.s own contribirtor 
and personal friend Scott; he pin.sued Wordsworth with equal 
relentlessness and ill-.success. And these three gi'cat examples 
irnghi be rcirrforced with whole regiments of smaller otres. A 
trrore serious fa.ult, perhaps, was the tone which he, more than any 
cne else, impressed on the Rcvieiv^ and w'hich its very motto 
exprc.sscd, as though an author necessarily came before the critic 
with a rope about his neck, and wms only entitled, spccia/i gfUia, lo 
neexempted from being strung up. 'I’his nonon, as presumptuous 
as It is foolish, is not extinct yet, and has doiae a great deal of 
harm to criticism, both by prejudicing tho=:e xvho arc not critical 
against critics, and by j^erverting and twisting the critic's own 
notion of his province and dutyc 

h’evcrtiieless, Jeffrey had great merits. His literary stand¬ 
point was a little unfortunate. Up to a certain extent he had 
thoroughly symipathised with the Roiarantic movement, and he 
nevei was an advocate for the Augustan period in Engtish. 
But cither some curiosity of idiosyncrasy, or the fact that Scott 
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and the Lake poets were all in different ways pillars of Toryisir, 
set him against his own Romantic contemporaries in a very strange 
fashion. vStill, in some way’s he was a ically groat critic. Hi? 
faculty of summarising a period of literature has raivoly been 
equalled, and perhaps never surpassed; he had, when prejudice 
of some sort did not blind him, an extraordinary faculty of picking 
out the best passages in a book; and, above all, he arranged his 
critical judgments on something like a regular and co-ordinated 
system. Even his prejudices and injustices were systematic; 
they were linked to each other by arguments which might some¬ 
times be c|uestionablc, but which were always aiguments. And 
though, even when, as in the cases of Keats and Shelley, his 
extra - literary bins was not present to conduct him wrong, he 
showed a deplorable insensibility to the finer strokes of poetry, 
he was in general, and taking literature all round, as considoiable 
a critic as we have had in English. 

Sydney Smith was a curious contra.st to Jeffrey in almost 
every respect except in politics, and even there the icsemblance 
was rather fottuitous than essential. The second son of a man 
of eccentric character and some mman.s, he was born in 1771, was 
sent to Winchester, and proceeded thence to New College, Oxford, 
where he became Fellow and resided for a considerable time; 
but unusually litile is recorded either of his school or of his 
college days. He took orders and was appointed to a curacy 
on Salisbury Plain, where the squire of the parish look a fancy 
to him and made him tutor to his eldest son. Tutor and pupil 
went to Edinburgh, just then in great vogue as an educational 
centre, in T79S; and there Sydney, besides doing clerical duty, 
stumbled upon his vocation as reviewer. He abode in the 
Scotti.sh capital for about five years, during which he married, and 
tlien removed to l.onclon, where he again did duty of various 
hinds, and lectured on Tsloral Philosophy. When the Grenville 
admilustration came in, he received a fairly valuable Yorkshire 
living, that of Foston. Here, after a time, he had, owing to new 
legislation about clerical absentees, to take up his ucsidcrice, which 
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involved building a pavFonage. Fie had repaid his Whig patrons 
bvwriiing the exceedingly brilliant and passably scurrilous Leliers 
f PdivPlymley on OitJtolic Bma/icif^alion, and he re\ iewed steadily 
Edinburgh^ as indeed he did dining almost the whole cclitor- 
^nin of Jeffrey. At last Lord Lyndhurst, a d'ory, gave him a stall 
it ]-l! i'sloI, and he was able to exchange Foston for Coinbc-Florey, 
in the more genial latitude of Somerset. The rest of his life was 
foriuirac in worldly ways; for the Reform ^Ministry, though they 
rtO'jld not give him a bishopric, gave him a canonry at St. Paul'.s, 
and divers legacies and successions made him relatively a rich 
in;;p. Hc died five years before Jeffrey, in February 18/15. 

heddes the differences of their Scotch and English nationality 
ard eduenion, the contrast between tire two friends and founders 
of the “Ekic and Yellow ” was curiously pervading. Jeffrey, for all 
his supposed critical savagery, ivas a sentimentalist, and had the 
keenest love of literature as literature; Sydney cared very little for 
Looks as books, and had not a grain of sentiment in his composi¬ 
tion. Jeffrey had little wit and no humour; Smith abounded in 
heth, and wtis one of the very wittiest of Englishmen. Even in 
his Review articles he coirstantly shocked his more solemn and 
pedagogic editor by the stream of banter which hc poured not 
nieiely upon Tories and High Churchmen, but on Methodists 
snd Nonconformists} his letters are full of the most untiring and 
to this day the most sparkling pleasantry} and his two chief works 
outside his reviews, the earlier Peter Ply?}iley's Letters and the later 
]eiters to Archdeacon Singleton (written ivhen tire author’s early 
V\'higgism had crystallised into something different, and when he 
was stoutly resisting the attempts of the Reformed Government to 
meddle with catlicdral establishments), rank among the capital 
light pamphlets of the world, in company with those of Pascal and 
Swift and Courier. The loo few remnants of his abundant ron- 
veisation picserve faint sjjarks of the blaze of impromptu fun for 
wiiicli in his day he was almost more famous than as a writer. 
Sidney Smith liad below this surface of wit a very solid substratum 
of good sense and good feeding; but his literary appeal consisted 
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nlniosl Avholly in his shrewd pleasantry, v.'hich, as it has been 
observed, might with even more appropriateness than Coleridge 
said it of Fuller, have been said to be “ the stuii and substance o( 
his intellectual nature.” This wit was scatcely ever in writing— 
it seems to have been sometimes in conversation—foiccd or 
trivial j it was most ingeniously adjusted to the purpose of the 
nioment, whether than purpose was a political argument, a light 
summary of a booh of travels, or a mere gossiping letter to a. 
friend j and it had a quality of its own which could only be 
disjrlaycd by extensive and elaborate citation. Cut if it be 
possible to put the linger on a single note, it is one distinguishing 
Sydney Smith widely from Fuller himself, bringing him a litilc 
nearer to Voltaire, and, save for the want of certain earnestness, 
nearer still to Swift—the perfect facility of his jokes, and the 
casual, easy man-of-the-worldliness with which he sets them before 
the reader and passes on. Amid the vigorous but slightly 
ponderous manner^) of the other eatly contributors to the Review, 
tliis must have been of inestimable value; but it is a higher 
credit to Sydney Smith that it docs not lose its charm when 
collected together and set by itself, as the moic extravagant and 
rollicking kinds of peiiodical humour are wont to do. It was 
probably his want of serious preoccupations of any kind (foi his 
politics wore merely an accident; he was, though a sincere 
Christian, no enthusiast in religion; and he had few special 
inteiests, though he had an honest general enjoyment of life) 
which enabled Sydney Smith so to perfect a quality, or set of 
qualitie.'-, which, as a rule, is more valuable as an occasional 
set-off thart as the staple and solid of a man’s literary fare and 
ware. If so, he points much the same general inoiai as CoVjbetl, 
though in a way as different as possible. But in any c.'ise he was 
a very delightful person, an ornament of English literature, such 
as few other literatures possess, in his invariable abstinence from 
unworthy means of raising a laugh, and, among the group ol 
founders of the new periodical, the representative of one of its 
most important constituents—polished persiflage. 
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The other contribiilorb of the first generation to the Edinburgh 
Revieiu do not require much notice here : for Jil rough am was not 
roaliy a man of letters, and belongs to political and social, not to 
literary history, while Mackintosh, though no one would contest 
his claims, will be better noticed under the head of Philosophy. 
Nor do many of the first staff of the ’Edinburgh's great rival, 
the require notice; for Gifford, Cunning, Ellis, Scott, 

Southey ha\c all been noticed under other heads. 

Tv\o, however, not of the absolutely first rank, may be 
mentioned here more conveniently than anywhere else—Sir 
fohn Bairow and Isaac Disraeli. The former had a rather 
remarkable career 3 for he wms born, in 1764, quite of the lower 
rank, and was successively a clerk in a workshop, a sailor, a 
teacher of mathematics, and secretary to Macartney on his 
famous embassy to Cliina. After follow'ing the same pation 
to South Afiica, Bairow, at the age of forty, became Secretary 
of the .Admiralty, which post he held with one short break for 
more than foJty years longer. Pie was made a baronet in 
1835, and died in jS^S. [ farrow was a considerable writer 
on geography and naval history-, and one of the pillars of the 
Qiiaiterly. Is aru>-Di-5ra:eli p~son of one Benjamin of that name 
and falhcr of another, seems to have been as .uinlike his famous 
offbpring as any lather could be to any son, ^ Born at Enfield 
in 1766, he showed absolutely no taste for business of any kind, 
and aficr some opposition was allowed to cultivate letters. Ilis 
original work w'as worth little; indeed, one of the amiable sayings 
atuibuted to his friend Rogers w-as that Ibaac Disraeli had “only 
half an intellect.” He fell, however, pretty early (1791) into an 
odd but pleasant and profitable course of wmiting which amused 
himself duiing the remainder of a long life (he died blind in the 
same year widi Barrow), and has amused a vast number of 
readers for more than a century. The Curiositks of Literature, 
the fitst part of which appeared at the date above mentioned, to 
he supplemented by others for more than forty years, were 
followed by the Calamities of Authors and the Quarrels of 
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Aicthon (1812-14), a l->ook on Charles I, and Lhe ylmenities oj 
Liiemtur: (1S40). Of these the Curiosities is the tyjDe, and it is 
also the best of them. Isaac Disraeli was not a good writer, 
and his original reilcctions may sometimes make the readc-i- 
doubt for a moment whether Rogers was not more wrong m 
granting him half an intellect than in denying him a whole one. 
P)Ut his anecdotage, though, as perhaps such anecdotage is bound 
to be, not extremely accuiate, is almost inexhaustibly amusing, 
and indicates a real love as well as a wide knowledge of letters. 

The next periodicals, the founding of which enlisted or brought 
out journalists or essay-writers of the true kind, were Blackiuood^s 
Magazine^ founded at Edinburgh in 1817, and \.heLo?t(lon Magazine. 
of about the same date, the first with one of Lhe longest as well as 
the most brilliant careers to run that any periodical can boast of, 
the latter as short-lived as it ivas brilliant. Indeed, the two had 
an odd and—in the Shakespearian sense—metaphysical opposition. 
Scotland and England, the country and the Cockney schools, 
Toryism and Liberalism (though the Lojidon was by no means so 
thoroughgoing on the Liberal side as Bladavood was on the 
Tory, and some of its most distinguished contributors tvere either 
Tory, as De Quincey, or neutral, as Lamb) fought out their 
differences under the two flag-s. And by a climax of coincidence, 
the fate of the Lo?idon was practically decided by the duel which 
killed John Scott, its editor, this duel being the direct result of 
an, editorial or contributorial quarrel bctw'een the two periodicals. 

Both these magaxines, besides being more frequent in appear¬ 
ance than the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, attempted, as their 
very title of “'magazine” expressed, a much wider and more 
miscellaneous collection of subjects than the strict “review" 
theory permitted. From the very first Blackwood gave a welcome 
to fiction, to poetry, and to the widest possible construction of the 
essay, \shile in almost every respect the Loyidon -was equally 
hospitable. Both had staffs of unusual strength, and of still more 
unusual personality ; and while the Londoti could boast of Charles 
I..amb, of Hazlitt, of De Quincey, of Hood, of Miss Mitford, 
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besides nianj lesser names, Blackwood was practically launched 
bv the triumvirate of Wilson, f^ockhart,, and tlic Etlrick Shep¬ 
herd. with the speedy collaboration of Maginn.^ 

The eldest of these, and if not the most vigoious, if very 
nearU the least prolific, yet the most exquisite and singular in 
literary genius, was Chailcs Lamb. He also was of the “Seventy 
Clvib,” as we may call it, which founded the literature of the 
nineteenth century, and he was bom in London on i8th February 
1775 He was of rather lower birth than most of its other 
members (if membershi]') can be predicated of a purely imaginary 
bodv), being the son of a lawyer’s clerk and confidential servant; 
blit he was educated at Chiist’s ITospital, and through the interest 
of his father’s emplojcr obtained, at the age of seventeen, a jDost in 
the East India House, which assured his modest fortunes through 
life. But there was the curse of madness in his family, and 
though he himself escuired with but one slight and passing attack 
of actual lunacy, and at the cost of an eccentiicity which only 
imparled a rarer touch to his genius, his elder sister Mary was 
subject to constant seizures, in one of which she slabbed her 
mother to the heart. She was more gently dealt witli than 
perhaps would have been the case at present, and Lamb under¬ 
took the entire charge of her. She repaid him by unfailing care 
and affection during her lucid intervals (which were long and 
frcq'.rcnt), and by a sympathy wdth his own literary lasies, which 
not seldom made her a valuable collaborator as well as sympa¬ 
thiser, But the sb.adow' w'as on his whole life: it made it im¬ 
possible for liiin to marry, as he evidently would have done if if 
had not existed: and it perhaps had someth.ing to do wnth a 
\enial but actual tendency on his part to take, rather fully, the 
con\i\ial license of the time. But Lamb had no other weaknc.ss, 
and had not tliis in any I'uinous degree. The quality of his 
genius was unique. He had from the first been a diligent and 
affectionate student of sixteenth and seventeenth century w'riters, 
and some of his first literary efforts, after some eardy sonnets 
(written with Coleridge and their friend Lloyd, and much fallen 
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foul of by the Tory wils of the Anti-Jatobin), were connected with 
these studies. He end his sister wroie. Tales fi-oni Shakespeare^ 
which, almost alone of such things, arc not unwoUhy of tlie 
original. He executed an Elizabethan tragedy, John Woodvil 
which is rather belter than it has been gctierally said lo be; and 
he arranged a series (or rather two) of scenes from the lilizabethan 
drama itself, the short, interspersed, critical remarks of which, 
though occasionally a very little fanciful, contain the most ex¬ 
quisitely sympathetic ciidcisin to be found anywhere in English 
literature. 

It was nor, however, till he had well reached middle age that 
the establishment of the London^ the later ])ublifthers of which, 
Taylor and Hessey, were his friends, gave him that half accidental, 
and yet it would seem necessary, Ojjening which has so often made 
the fame of men of genius, and ishich apparently they arc by 
no means often able to make for themselves. T-amb’s poems 
have occasionally an exquisite patlios and more frequently a 
pleasant humour, but they would not by themselves justify a very 
high estimate of him ; and it is at least po.ssible that, if we had 
nothing but the brief critical remarks on the dramatists above 
noticed, they would, independently of their extreme brevity, have 
failed lo obtain foi him the just reputation which they now hold, 
thanks partly to the fact that we have, as comments on them, the 
of Elia and the delightful coircsponrlcnce. This latter, 
after being first published soon after Lamb’s death in 1834 (nine 
5ears after he had been pensioned off from the India House), by 
Mr., afterwards Serjeant and Sir Thomas 'ralfourd, has been 
gradually augmented, till it has at last found an excellent and 
probably final editor in Canon Ainger. 

It is in these two collections that Lamb presents himself in the 
character which alone can confer on any man the first rank in 
literature, the character of unicit)’—of being some one and giving 
something which no one before him has given or has been. The 
Essays of Elia fa nom de y;uerre said to have been taken from an 
Iiaiian comrade of the writer’s elder brother John in the South 
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Sea Mouse, und directed by Lamb himself to be pronounced 
Ell-ia"') ciude definition not merely as almost all works of genius 
do, but by virtue of something essentially elvish and tricksy in their 
o',Yn nature. It is easy to detect in them—or rather the things 
thcie arc so obvious that tlrcre is no need of detection—an extra- 
crdinaiy familiality with the great “quaint” writers of the seven- 
icentb century—-Burton, Fuller, Browne—which has supplierj a 
diction of unsurpassed brilliancy and charm; a familiarity with 
the eighteenth century essayists which has enabled the writer to 
consuLirt a form very different from theirs in appearance, but 
closely connected wilh it in reality; an unequalled command 
over that kind of humour which unites the most fantastic nicrri- 
nient to the most exquisite pathos; a perfect huraa.niLy ; a cast of 
thought which, though completely conscious of itself, and not in 
any grovelling sense humble (Lamb, forgiving and gentle as he 
was, could turn sharply even upon Coleridge, even upon Southey, 
when he thought liberties had been taken wilh him), was a thousand 
miles removed from arrogance or bumptiousness; an endlessly 
various and attractive set of crotchets and whimsies, never divorced 
from the pow'er of seeing the ludicioirs side of themselves; a 
fervent love for literature and a wonderful gift of expounding it; 
imagination in a high, and fancy almost in the highest degree. 
Bi’t when all this has been duly set dowm, how much remains 
both in the cs.says and in the lettcis! These in fact are chiefly 
distinguished from one another by the fact that the c.ssays arc 
letters somewhat less discursive and somewhat in fuller dress, the 
loiters essays in the rough. For the stylo of Lamb is as indefinable 
as it is inimitable, and his irraltcr and method defy selection and 
specification as much as the flutterings of a butterfly. One thing 
he lias always, and that is claarm; as for the rest he is an epitome 
of the lighter side of belles le/tres, and not always of the lighter 
side only. 

No one who studies Lamb can fail to see the enormous 
aUvantage which was given him by his possc.ssion of an 
omcial employment affording him a small but sufficient income 
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wilhoiil very brird lal^our. Sur.h literary ^vol■k as his could nevc: 
be done (at any rate for a length of time) as “collar-work,” and 
even if the best of ii had by chance been so performed, it must 
necessaiily have been mixed, as that of Leigh Hunt is, with a far 
larger quantity of mere work to order. No such advantage was 
possessed by the third of ihe great trio of Cockney critics, or at 
least critics of the so-called Cockney school; for William liaziitt, 
as much the greatest of English critics in a certain way as Lann 
is in another, and Jeffrey in a third (though a lowei than eithc!), 
was a Cockney neither by extraction nor by birth, nor by early 
sojourn, nor even by continuous residence in later life. IIis family 
was Irisli, his father a Unitarian minister; he was born at 
Alaidstonc in 177S. When his father was officiating at Wem in 
Shropshire, in liazliit’s twentieth year, Coleridge, who at times 
affected the same denomination, visited the place, and Hazlilt 
was most powerfully impressed by him. He was, however, divided 
between an and literature as professions, and his first essays rvere 
in lire former, which he practised for some time, visiting the Louvre 
during iho Peace, or rather armistice, of Amiens, to copy pictures 
for some English collectors, and to study them on his own account. 
Returning to London, lie met Lamb and others of the literary set 
in the capital, and, after some newspaper work, married IMiss 
Stoddart, a friend of Mary Lamb's, and a lady of some property. 
He and his wife lived for some years at her estate of Whnters!o\Y 
on Salisbury Plain (long afterwards still a favourite icsort of 
Plazlilt’s), and then he went in 1812 once more to London, where 
abundant work on periodicals of all kind.s, on the Liberal side, 
from daily uewsp.apers to the Edinburgh Revi&iv, soon fell into 
his hands. But after a time he gave up most kinds of writing 
except literary, theatrical, and art criticism, the delivery of lectures 
on literature, and the composition of e.ssay 3 of a character 
less fanciful and less purely original than Lamb’s, but almost as 
raisoelbneous. 

lie lived till September 1830, the first of those early thirties 
of the nineteenth century w'hich were to be as generally fatal to his 
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generation of great English men of letters as the sevcnlies of the 
C'ghtcenth had been prolific of them : and his dying words, “Well, 
I have had a happy life,” are noteworthy. For ceilainly that life 
would hardly liave seemed happy to many. He quarrelled with 
his fust wife, was divorced from her in Scotlamd, discreditably 
enough ; published to the world, with astounding lack of reti¬ 
cence, the details of a frantic passion for Sarah W'alker, a lodging- 
house-keeper's daughter, who jilted him; and after marrying a 
second time, was loft by his second wife. He had never been rich, 
and curing the last years of his life was in positive difficulties, 
while lor almost the whole period of his second sojourn in London 
he was the object of the most virulent abuse fioin the Tory oigans, 
especially the Quarterly and JSlackwood —abuse which, it must be 
confes'.cd, he was both ready and able to repay in kind with hand¬ 
some mievesi. He appears to have played the part of firebrand 
and makebatc in the John Scott duel already referred to. Even 
luthhis friends he could not keep upon good terms, and the 
sincere gentleness of Lamb broke down at least once, as the easy 
good-nature of Leigh Hunt did many limes, under the strain of 
h;s perverse and savage wrong-headeclircss. 

Lut whether the critical and the unamiable temper are, as 
some w'ould have it, essentially one, or whether their combination 
in tile same person be mere coincidence, Hazlitt was beyond all 
question a great, a very great, critic—in not a few respects our 
very greatest. All his work, or almost all that has much merit, is 
small in individual bulk, though the total is very respectable. 
Ills longest Dook, his Life of Napoleo?!. which was written late and 
as a covuilcrblast to Scott’s, from the singular stand-point of a 
Republican wno was an admirer of Bonaparte, has next to no 
\aiue; and his eailiest, a philosophical work in eigliteenth century 
sblcon?//!? Principle^ of Htimad Action, has not much. But his 
essajs and lectures, which, though probably not as yet by any 
means exhaustively collected or capable of being identified, fill 
nine or ten volumes, are of extraordinary goodness. They may be 
divided roughly into three classes. The first, dealing with art and 
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the drama, must take the lowest room, for theatrical ciiiicism is ol 
necessity, except in so far as it touches on literaiure rather than 
acting, ol very ephemeral interest: and Hazlitt’s education in art 
and knowledge of it were not quite extensive enough, nor the 
examples which in the first quarter of this century he had before 
him in England important enough, to make his work of tiris kind 
of the first importance. The best of it is the Cu'nvcrsalions, with 
Northcutc^ a painter of no very great merit, but a survivor of the 
Reynolds studio 3 and these conversations very frequently and 
very widely diverge from painting into literary and miscellaneous 
matters. The second class contains the miscellaneous essays 
proper, and these have by some been put al the head of ITazlitt’s 
work. But although some of them, indeed, nearly all, display a 
spirit, a command of the subject, and a faculty of literary treat¬ 
ment which had never been given to the same subjects in the 
same way before, although such things as the famous “ Going to 
a Fight,” “Going a Journej’,” “The Indian Jugglcis,” “j\Ierry 
England,” “Sundials,” “ On Taste,” and not a few more would, 
put together and freed from good but less good companions, make 
a most inemonible collection, still his real strength is not here. 

Great as Hazlitt was as a miscellaneous and Montaignesque 
essayist, he was gieater as a literary critic. Literature was, though 
he coquetted with art, his finst and most constant love; it was the 
subject on which, as far as English literaiure is concerned (and he 
knew little and is still less w'orth consulting about any other), he 
had acquired tlie largest and soundest knowledge : and it is that 
for which he had the most original and essential genius. His 
intense prejudices and his occasional inadequacy make them¬ 
selves felt here as they do everywhere, and even here it is 
necessary to give the caution that Hazlitt is never to be trii.stcd 
when ho shows the least evidence of di-slikc for which he gives no 
reason. But to any one who has made a little progress in criticism 
himself, to any one who Iras either read for himself or is capable 
of reading for himself, of being guided by what is helpful and 01' 
neglecting what is not, there is no greater critic than Hazlitt in any 
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Ijn-Tuase. Be will somclimes miss—he is never perhaps so certain 
a?hisfiiends Lamb and Hunt were to find—exquisite indniduai 
',oinc3. rrojiidice, accidental ignorance, or other causes may sonic- 
lanes invalidate his account of authors or of subjects in general. 
But still the four great collections of his criticism, T/u’ Character^ 
!)f Smkcipare^ The Jllizabetrian Dramaiists, The 7 i?igb/sh Foe/s, 
unci Tin f.nglish Comic PFri/ers, with not a few scattered things in 
his Oilier writings, make what is on the whole the best corpus of 
criticism by a single writer in English on English. He is the 
crit'cs’ critic as Spenser is the poets’ poet; that is to say, he has, 
errors excepted and deficiencies allowed, the greatest proportion 
of the bti'ctly critical excellences—of the qualities which make a 
critic—that any English writer of his craft has ever possessed. 

Blachvood's iMngasine^ the headquarters, the citadel, the phice 
d'arms of the opposition to the Cockney school and of criticism 
jnd journalism that wore Tory first of all, enlisted a younger set of 
recruits than those hitlacrto mentioned, and the special style of 
ivriting which it introduced, though exceedingly clever and stimu- 
Iruing, lent itself rather le.ss to dispassionate literary appreciation 
chan even the avowedly partisan methods of the Edinburgh. In 
its successful form (for it had a short and ingloi ious existence before 
it found out the way) it was launched by an audacious “skit” 
on the literati of Edinburgh, written by John Wilson, John Gibson 
Lockhart, and James Hogg, while very soon after its establish¬ 
ment it was joined by a wild and witty Bohemian scholar from the 
south of Ireland, William Maginn, who, though before long he 
diifted away to other resorts, and ere many years established in 
Fraser a new aboclo of guerilla journalism, impressed on Black- 
U'ood itself, before he left it, several of its best-known features, and 
m paiticular is said to have practically started the famous Nodes 
Ambrosiofice. Of Hogg enough has been said in a former chapter, 
for the critical purpose of “Maga,” as Blackuuood's Magazine loved 
to call itself, he was rather a butt, or, to speak less despiteonsly, a 
stimulant, than an originator; and he had neither the education 
nor indeed the gifts of a critic. Of each of the others some 
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account must be given, and !Magiiin will introduce yet anotlv-t 
flight of biibiant journalists, some of whom, especially the greatest 
of all, Cadyle, lived till fai into the last quarter of the nincLecnih 
century. 

Vvilson, the eldest of those just mentionecl, thougli a younger 
man than any one as yet noticed in this chapter, and for man) 
year.s the guiding spirit (there never has been any “editor" oi 
Biachoood except the members of the firm who have published 
it) of must at some time or other have taken to literature, 

and would probably in any case have sooner or later written the 
poems and stories which exist under his name, but do not in the 
very Ica.st degree constitute its cruinence. It was the chapter of 
accidents that made him a journalist and a critic. He was born 
in 17S5, his father being a rich manufacturer of Tkiisley, was 
educated at the Universities of Glasgow and Oxford, came early 
into a considerable fortune, married at twenty-six, and having 
established himself at Ellcray on Windermere, lived there the life 
of a counliy gentleman, with more or less literary tastes. Hi? 
fortune Ijeing lost by bad luck and dishonest agency, he betook 
himself to Edinburgh, and finding it impossible to get on with 
Jeffrey (which was not surprising), threw himself heart and soul 
into the opposition viriiture of BlaclitvoGd. He had, moreover, the 
extraordinary good luck to obtain, certainly on no very solid 
grounds (though he made at least as good a professor as another), 
the v.aluabie chair of IMoral Philosophy in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, which of itseif secured him from any fear of want or narrow 
means. But no penniless barrister on his promotion could ha\e 
flung himself into militant journalism with more ardour than 
did Wilson. lie re-created, if he did not invent, the Noctei 
Ambrosiana. —a series of convivial conversations on food, drink, 
politics, literature, and things in general, with interlocutors at first 
rathe'- numerous, and not very distinct, but latterly narrowed down 
to “Christopher North" (Wilson himself), the “Ettrick Shep¬ 
herd" (Hogg), and a certain “Timothy Tickler,” less distinctly 
identiiied with W ilson’s mother's brother, an Edinburgh lawyer of 
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fhe name of Sym. A few outsiders, somcllines real (as JJe 
Quincey). sometimes imaginaiy, were, till the last, added now and 
•hen. -Viid besides these conversations, which arc his great title 
to fame, he contributed, also under the no?)i de guerre of Chris¬ 
topher Korth, an immense number of articles, in part collected as 
Christopher North in his Sporting Jacket, substantive collections 
on Homer, on Spenser, and others, and almost innumerable single 
onneis and essays on tilings in general. From the time when 
Locldiart (see bo>ow) Mcnt to London, no influence ow Blackwood 
couici match Wilson’s for some ten or twelve years, or nearly till 
the end of the- thinies. Latterly ill-health, the death of friends 
and of his wife, and other causes, lessened his energy, and for 
some ycais befoie his death in 185.-1 he wrote little. Two years 
before that time his increa.sing ailments caused him even to resign 
his professorship. 

Wilson—whose stories are merely mediocre, and whose poems, 
The hit of Palms (1812) and I'he City of the Plagtie (1816), merely 
shov,- that he was an intelligent contemporary of Scott and 
Byron, and a neighbour of the Lake poets—developed in his 
iniccellaneous jounmlisin one of the most puissant and iu.xuriant 
iiterarj faculties of (lie time; and in particular was among the 
fust in one, and perhaps the very first in another, kind of 
luiiing. The first and less valuable of the two was the .subjection 
of most, if not all, of the topics of the new'spaper to a boisterous 
but fresh and vigorous style of critical handling, which bears 
some 1 emote resemblance to the styles of L’Estrange toivards 
the end of the seventeenth century, and Bentley a little later, 
but is in all important points new. The second and higher 
was the attempt to substitute for the correct, balanced. exactl3’- 
proportioned, but even in the hands of Gibbon, even in those 
of Burke, somewhat colourless and jejune prose of the past age, 
anew style of wiiting, exuberant in diction, semi - poetical in 
rlnthrn, confounding, or at least alternating very shaipily between, 
the styles of high-strung entliusiasm and extravagant burlesque, 
and setting at nought all precepts of the immediate elders. It 
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would be too muchj no doubt, to attribute the invention of this 
style to Wilson. It was “in the air”; it was the inevitable 
complement of romantic diction in poetry; it liad been antici¬ 
pated to some extent by others, and it displayed itself in various 
forms almost simultaneously in the hands of T.andor, who keiit 
to a more classical form, and of De Quinccy, who was modern, 
But Wilson, unless in conversation with Dc Quincey, cannot be said 
to have learnt it from any one else : he preceded most in the time, 
and greatly exceeded all in the bulk and influence of his exercises, 
owing to his position on the staff of a popular and widely-read 
periodical. 

The defect of both these qualities of Wilson’s style (a defect 
which extends largely to the matter of his writings in criticism 
and in other departments) was a defect of sureness of taste, vlvle 
his criticism was mote vigorous than safe. Except his Toryism 
(which, however, was shot with odd flashes of democratic senti¬ 
ment, and a cross-vein of crotchety dislike not to England but 
to T.ondon), he had not many pervading prejudices. But at the 
same time he had nut many clear principles: he was the slave 
of whim and caprice in his individual opinions; and he never 
seems to have been able to distinguish between a really fine 
thing and a piece of fustian, between an lubane jest and a piece 
of gross buffoonery, between clociuence and rant, between a 
reasoned condemnation and a spiteful personal fling. Accord¬ 
ingly the ten reprinted volumes of his contributions to Blackwood 
and the mass of his still uncollected articles contain the strangest 
jumble of good and bad in matter and form that exists anywhere. 
By turns trivial and magnificent, exquisite and disgusting, a 
hierophant of literature and a mere railer at men of letters, a 
prince of describers, jesters, enthusiasts, and the author of 
tedious and commonplace newspaper “copy,” W'ilson is one 
of the most unequal, one of the most puzzling, but also one of 
the most stimulating and delightful figures in English literature. 
Perhaps slightly over-valued for a time, he has for many yeais 
been distinctly neglected, if not depieciated and despised; and 
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the volunvnousness of his work, coupled with llie fact that it is 
diiiiculi to select fiom it owing to the pervading inequality of 
Its merit', may be thought likely to keep him in the general 
iudgincr.t at a lower plane than he descives. But the influence 
-diicli be exerted during many t'ears, both upon writers and 
readcre, by his work in B/arkivood cannot be over-estimated. 
And it may be said without fear that no one with tolerably wide 
sympathies, who is able to appreciate good literature, will ever 
seriously undertake the reading of his various works without 
equal satisfaction and profit. 

Wilson’s prlncijrrl coadjutor in the early days of Blackwood, 
and his friend of all days (though the mania for crying down rrot 
sOmuch England as London made Christopher North” indulge 
in some girds at his old comrade’s editorship of the Qumderly), 
was a cuiious contrast to Wilson himself. This contrast may 
iiave been due partly, but by no means wholly, to the fact that 
thete was ten yeais between them. John Gibson Lockhart was 
bom at Cambusnetimn, where his father was minister, on i/^th 
July 1794. Like Wilson, he was educated at Glasgow and 
ai Oxford, where he took a first-class at a very early age, and 
whence he went to Germany, a completion of ‘''study-yeais ” 
which the revoiulionary wars had for a long time rendered 
difficult, if not dairgerous. On returning home he was called 
to the Scottihh Bar, where it w'ould seem that he might have 
made some figure, but for his inability to speak in public. 
Blackwood gave him the very opening suited to his genius; and 
for years he was one of its chief contributors, and perhaps the 
most dangerous wielder of the pretty sharp weapons in which 
its staff indulged. Shortly afterwards, in 1819, he published 
(perhaps with some slight assistance from Wilson) his first original 
book (he had translated Scblcgel’s Leclures ofi History earlier), 
Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk. The title was a parody on Scott’s 
account of his continental journey after W’'aterloo, the substance 
an exceedingly vivacious account of the things and men of 
Kdinburgh at the time, something after the fashion of Humphrey 
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Clinker. Next year, on sgth April, Lockhart married vSophiii, 
Scott’s cider daughter; and the pair lived for some yeais to 
come either in Edinburglr or at the cottage of Chiefswood, near 
Abbotsford, Lockhart contributing freely to Blachcmd, and 
writing his four novels and his Sjianisk Ballads. At the enci 
of 1825 or the beginning of 1826, just at the time when Ins 
father-in-law’s financial troubles set in, he received the appoint¬ 
ment of editor of the Quarterly Review in succession, though 
not in immediate succession, to Gifford. Lie then removed to 
London, where he continued to direct the Reviav^ to contiibute 
for a time to Fraser.^ to be a very important figure in literary and 
political life, and after Scott’s death to write an admirable Life. 
Domestic troubles came rather thickly on him after Scott’s death, 
which indeed was preceded by that of Lockhart’s own eldest 
son, the “ Hugh Littlejohn ” of the Tales of a Gratidjaiher. Airs, 
Lockhart herself died in 1837. In 1843 Lockhart received the 
aud’.torship of the Duchy of lAncaster, a post of some value. 
I'cn years later, in broken health, he resigned tlie editorship of 
the Quarterly, and died towards the end of the 3-ear. 

I.ockhart’s works, at present uncollecrcci, and perhaps in no 
.small proportion irrecoverable, must have been of far greater 
bulk than those of any one yet mentioned in this chapter except 
Wilson, and not inconsiderably greater tlian his. They aie a'so 
of a remarkable variet)', and of an extraordinary level of excellence 
in their different kinds. Lockhart A\as not, like AVilson, an 
advocate or a practitioner of very ornate or revolutionary piose. 
On the contrary, he both practised, preached, and mo&t for¬ 
midably defended by hitter criticism of opposite sl}-le 3 , a manner 
in prose and verse which was almost classical, or which at least 
admitted no further romantic innovation than that of the I.ake 
poens and Scott. His authorship of the savage onslaught upon 
Keats in Blackwood is not proven; and w'e now know that 
Crokcr -wrote the scarcely less ferocious, though muclr more d's- 
criininating and better deserved, attack on Tennyson’s early poems 
in the Quarterly. He was himself no mean writer of veise. His 
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St-u/Ui/> Ihiiliuh (1823), ill which he had both Southey and Scotl 
as models holbre liim. aic of gicat cxcelieiice; and some of his 
occasional pieces displny nol merely much humour (which, nobody 
over denied him), but no mean share of the feeling v\hich is 
aiiainh' not often associated with his name. But ver.se was 
oiilv an occasional pastime with him : his vocation was to w-ritc 
piosc, and he wrote it with admirable skill and a seldom sur¬ 
passed faculty of adaptation to the particular task. Tt is indeed 
pio'.a'ile—and it would be no discredit to him—that his repura- 
lion with readers as opposed to students will mainly depend, as 
it depends at present, upon his TAJe of Scoti. Nor would even 
thus lii.s plume.s ]:)c borrowed over much. For though, no doubt, 
the Lettcr.s and the Diary of Sir Walter himself count for much 
in the interest of the book, though the beauty and nobility of 
Scott’s character, hi.s wonderful achievements, the pathetic 
revolution of his fortune, form a subject not easily matched, 
yd to be equal to such a subject is to be in another sense on 
an equality with it. Admiration for the book is not chequered 
or tempered, as it almost necessarily must be in the case of its 
only [/osstble rival, BoswcH’s Johnson^ with more ot less contempt 
for the aullior; still less is it (as some have contended that 
admiiation for Boswell is) due to that contempt, 'Fhe taste and 
spirit of bockhart’s book are not less admirable than the skill of 
its arrangement and fhe competency of its writingj nor would 
it be easily possible to find a happier adjustment in this respect 
in the whole annals of biography. 

But this great book ought not to obscure the other work 
which Lockhait has done. Ilis biography of Burns is of re- 
t'larkablo merit; it may be questioned whether to this day, 
though it may be deficient in a few modern discoveries of fact 
(and these have been mostly supplied in the edition by the late 
Mr. Scott Douglas), it is not the best book on the subject. The 
taste and judgment, the clear vision and sound sense, which 
distirguished Dockhart, are in few places more apparent than 
here. His abridgment of Scott’s Life of Napoleon is no ordinary 
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abridgment,, and is a work of thorough craft, if not even of an. 
His novels, with one exception, have ceased to be much read; 
and perhaps even lliat one can hardly be said to enjoy frequent 
perusal. Vaknus^ the first, is a classical novel, and suffers 
under the drawbacks which have generally attended its kind 
Reginald Dalton^ a novel in part of actual life at Oxford, and 
intended to be wholly of actual life, still shows something of the 
artificial handling, of the supposed necessity for adventure, which 
is observable in Hook and others of the time, and which has 
been sufiicicntly noticed in the last chapter. Maltlmv Wald. 
the last of the four, is both too gloomy and too extravagant; it 
deals with a mad hero. But Adam Blair, which was published 
in the same year (1S21) with Vale 7 ius, is a wonderful little book. 
The story is not tvell told; but the characters and the principal 
situation—a violent passion cnteitained by a pious widowed 
minister foi his neighbour’s wife—are handled with extraordinary 
power. Piter's Letters, which is half a book and half journalism, 
may be said to be, with rare exceptions (such as an obimaiy 
article on Hook, which was reprinted from the Quarterly), tlie 
only specimen of Lockhart’s miscellaneous wniiing chat is easily 
accessible or authentically known. He was still but in his 
apprenticeship here; but his remarkable gifts are already 
apparent. These gifts included a faculty of sarcastic comment 
so formidable that it early earned liirn the title of the Scorpion 
a very wide and sound knowledge of literature, old and new, 
English and foreign; some acquirements in art and in other 
matters; an excellent style, and a solid if rather strait-laced theoiy 
of criticism. Except that he was, as almost everybody was then, 
too much given to violent personalities in his anonymous work, 
he w'as a very great journalist indeed, and he was also a veiy 
great man of letters. 

Thomas de Quincey was not of the earliest Blackwood staff (in 
that respect IMaginn should be mentioned before him), but he was 
the older as well as the more important man of the two, and 
there is the additional reason for postponing the founder of 
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fraser, that this laiter periodical introduced a fresh flight of 
birds of passage (as journalisrs both fortunate and mifoilunate 
pjav pcculiaily be called) to English literatuie. De Quincey was 
born in 1785 (the same year as his friend Wilson) at iNlanchcster, 
where his father was a merchant of nreans. PTe wa.s educated at 
die Grammar School of his native town, after some preliminary 
reaching ai or near Bath, whither his mother had moved after 
his father’s death. Jdc did not like Manchester, and when he 
had nearly served his time for an exhibition to Brasenose College, 
O-xford, he ran away and hid himself. Pie went to Oxford after all, 
enterirg at Worcester, where he made a long though rather inter¬ 
mittent residence, but took no degree. In 1809 be look up his 
abode at Grasmere, married after a time, and lived there, at Ica.st 
as his headquarters, for more than twenty years. In 1830 he 
moved to Edinburgh, where, or in its neighbourhood, he resided 
for the rest of his long life, and where he died in December 1859. 
fie ha.s given various autobiographic handlings of thi.s life—in 
the main it would seem quite trustworthy, but invested with an 
air of fantastic unreality by his manner of relation. 

Ills life, however, and his personality, and even the whole of 
his voluminous published work, have in all probability taken 
colour irr the general thought from his first literary work of any 
consequence, the wonderful Conjenions of a?i Ji?ig/ish Opiuvi 
Rater, which, with the Assays of Elia, were the chief flowers of 
\la.t London Maga^iue, and appeared in that periodical during the 
year 1821. He had acquired this habit during his sojourn at 
Oxford, and it had growra upon him during his at first solitary 
residence at the Lakes to an enormous extent. Until he thus 
committed the results of his dreams, or of his fancy and literary 
genius working on his dreams, or of his fancy and genius by 
themselves, to print and paper, in his thirty-sixth year, he had 
been, though a great reader, hardly anything of a writer. But 
thenceforward, and especially after, in 1825, he had visited his 
lake neighbour Wilson at Edinburgh, and had been by him 
introduced to Blackwood, he became a frequent contributor to 
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different magazines, and continued to be so, writing fai incia 
even than he published, till his death. He wrote very few books, 
the dtief being a very free iranslatioit of a German noved, forged 
as Sc.0Lt’s, and called Walladmor; a more oiiginal and stable, 
though not very brilliant, cfforl in fiction, cntilled Klosttir-Jicim ; and 

Logic of Political Economy. Towards the end of his life he 
superintended an English collection—there had already been one 
in America—of his essays, and this has been supplemented more 
than once since. 

It may, indeed, fairly be doubted whether so large a collec¬ 
tion of miscellaneous, heterogeneous, and, to tell the truth, very 
unequally interesting and meritorious matter has ever been 
received with greater or more lasting popular favour, a fre.'jb 
edition of the fourteen or sixteen volumes of the Works having 
been called for on an average every decade. There have been 
dissidents ; and recently in particular something of a set has been 
made against l)e Quincey—a set to some extent liclped by the 
gradual addition to the Works of a great deal of unimportant 
matter which he had not himself caied to n-producc. I’his, in¬ 
deed, is perhaps the greatest danger to which the periodica' 
writer is after his death exposed, and is even the most seriou.s 
drawback to periodical writing. It is impossible that any man 
who lives by such writing can always be at his best in form., and 
he v/ill sometimes be compelled to execute what Carlyle has 
called “honest jomney-work in default of better,”—work \\hich, 
though perfectly honest and perfectly respectable, is mere journey- 
work, and has no claim to be disturbed from its rest when its 
journey is accomplished. Of this there was some even in De 
Quincey’s own collection, and the i^roporiion has been much 
increased since. Moreover, even at his very best, he was not a 
writer who could be trusted to keep himself at that best. His 
reading w.as enormous,—nearly as great perhaps as Southey’s, 
though in still less popular directions,—and he would sometimes 
drag it in rather inappropriately. He had an unconquerable 
and sometimes very irritating habit of digression, of divagation, 
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ofnside. And, worst of nil, his humour, whi('h in its own peculiai 
van of iinnginativc giotcbruie has seldom been sut passed, was 
ii.iule constant!)' to degenerate into a kind of laboured trilling, 
inexpressibly exasperating to the nerves. He could be simply 
dull: and he can seldom be credited with the possession of what 
may be called literary tact. 

Yet his merits were such as to give him no superior in his 
o\\n manner among the essayists, and hardly any among the prose 
■,vriicrs of the century. He, like Wilson, and probably before 
Wilson, deliberately aimed at a style of gorgeous elaboration, 
intended not exactly for constant use, but for use when required . 
pnd he achieved ii. Certain well-known passages, as well as 
others which have not become hackney^ed, in the Confcssio 7 is of an 
Opium Eaier, in the Autobiography, in The Efiglish Mail Coach, 
in Our Ladies of Sorrow, and elsewhere, are unsurpassed in 
Eng'.isd or out of it for imaginative splendour of imagery, 
sritr.bly reproduced in words. Nor was this De Quincey’s only, 
it was his most precious gift. He had a singular, though, 
as has been said, a very untrustwortliy faculty of humour, both 
erhn and quaint. He was possessed of extraoirlinary dialectic 
j'lgcniiity, a litilc alloyed, no doubt, by a tendency to wire-drawn 
and over-subtle minuteness such as besets the born logician who 
is not warned of his danger either by a strong vein of cornmon- 
sewe or by constant sojourn in the world. He could expound 
and describe admirably; he had a thorough grasp of the most 
complicated subjects when he did not allow will-o’-the-wisps to 
line him into letting it go, and could narrate the most diverse 
kinds of action, such as the struggles of Bentley with Trinity 
College, the journey of the Tartars from the Ukraine to Siberia, 
and the fortunes of the Spaiaish Nun, Catalina, with singular 
adaptability. Tn his biographical articles on friends and contein- 
poratics, which are rather numerous, he has been charged both 
with ill-nature and with inaccuracy. The first charge may be per¬ 
emptorily dismissed, the second requires much argumeut and 
sitting in particular cases. 'Fo some who have given not a little 
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altention Lo the inalter it seems that De Quincey was never 
guilty of deliberate fabrication, and that he was not even careless 
in statement. But he was first of all a dreamer; and when it is 
true of a man that, in the words of the 'exquisite passage where 
Calderon has come at one with Shakespeare, his very dreams aie 
a dream, ir will often liappen that his facts arc not exactly a fact. 

Nevertheless, De Quincey is a great writer and a great figme 
in literature, while it may plausibly be contended that journalism 
may make all the more boast of him in that it is probable that 
without it he would never have written at all. And he has one 
peculiarity not yet mentioned. Although his chief excellences 
may not be fully perceptible except lo mature tastes, he is 
specially altracLive to tlie young. Probably more boys have in 
the last generation been brought to a love of literature proper 
by De Quincey tlian by any other writer whatever. 

Of other contributors to these periodicals much might be said 
in larger .space, as for instance of the poisoner-critic Thomas 
Griffiths "Wainewright, the “Janus Wealliercock ” of \X'\c Lo 7 idoi^ 
the original of certain well-known heroes of Bulwer and Dickens, 
and the object of a more than once recurrent and distinctly 
morbid attention from young men of letters since. Lamb, 
who was not given to think evil of his friends, was ccilainly 
unlucky in calling Wainewright “warm-as light-hearted”; for the 
man (who died a convict in Australia, tliough he cheated the 
gallows which was his due) was both an affecicd coxcomb and a 
callous scoundrel. But he was a very clever fellow, though indig¬ 
nant morality has sometimes endeavoured to deny this. That he 
anticipated by sixty years and more certain depravations in style 
and taste notorious in our own day is something: it is more that 
his achievement in gaudy writing and in the literary treatment of 
art was really considerable. 

Wainewright, however, is only “ curious ” in more than one 
sense of that teim: Leigh Hunt, who, though quite incapable of 
poisoning anybody, had certain points in common with ^Vainc- 
wright on the latter’s more excusable sides, and whose prose must 
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now be treated, is di^^tiagiiishcd. He reappears with even better 
ri'mt Iicie than some others of the more important constittients of 
this chapter. For all liis best work in prose ajjpeared in 
periodicals, though it is impossible to say that all his work that 
appeared in periodicals was his best work. He was for fourteen 
years editor of, and a large contributor to, t\\Q. JZxn 7 nifier,\s\\ic\\ he 
■'.iid his brother started in t8o 8. "Besides his contributions to this, 
he not merely edited, but in the older fashion praetically wrote the 
Reftedor (1810), the fndicotor (181921), and the Compa>no>i 
(1828). His rather unlucky journey to Italy was undertaken to 
edit the Liberal. He was one of the rare and rash men of letters 
have tried to keep up a daily journal unassisted—a new Ttdk?\ 
i\hich lasted for some eighteen months (1830-32); and a little 
later (1834-35) he supported for full two years a similar but 
r\eekly venture, in part original, in part compiled or borrowed, 
called Leigh JHnnfs London Journal. These were not his only 
ventures of the kind: he was an indefatigable contributor to 
pciiodicalb conducted by others; and most of his books now 
known by independent titles arc in fact collections of “articles” 
-sometimes reprinted, sometimes published for the first time. 

It ^yas impossible that such a mass of matter should be all 
good; and it is equally impossible 10 deny that the combined 
fact of so much production and of so little concentr-aiion argues 
a certain idiosyncrasy of defect. In fact the butterfly clraracter 
which every unprejudiced criiic of Leigh ITunt has noticed, made 
it impossible for him to plan or to execute .any work on a great 
scale. He never could have troubled him.sclf to complete missing 
knowledge, to fill in gaps, to co-ordinate thinking, as the literary 
historian, whose vocation in some respects he might seem to 
have possessed eminently, must do—-to weave fancy irrto the 
novelist’s solid texture, and not to leave it in thrums or in gossamer. 
But he was, though in both ways a most unequal, a delightful 
mbcellatiisi and critic. In both respects it is natural, and indeed 
unavoidable, to compare him with Lamb and with Flazlitl, whom, 
however, he really preceded, forming a link between them and the 
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eighteciilh century ess.ayisls. Mis greater voluminousness, in¬ 
duced by necessity, puts him at a rallier unfair disadvanta;.; 
with the first: find we may perhaps never find in him tiiosc 
exquisite felicities which delight and justify the true “.\gnisi,'’ 
Yet he has found some things that lAinb missed in Lamb’s own 
subjects ] and though his prejudices (of the middle-class libcirf, 
and frcethinldng kind) \s’'e’C soraclimos more damaging than any 
to wiiich’Larah y\as exposed, lie was free from the somewhat 
wilful eclecticism of that ininiitiable person. He could likeneaily 
all thing.s that were good—in which resjjecl he stands above both 
his rivals in criticism But he stands below them in his miscel¬ 
laneous work ; tliough here also, as in his poetry, he was a ma.ste’-, 
not a scholar. Lamb and Hazlitt impiovecl upon him here, as 
Keats and Shelley improved upon him there. But what a position 
is it to be “improved upon ” by Keats and Shelley in poetry, by 
Hazlitt and Lamb in pro.se 1 

Hartley Coleridge might with about equal propriety have been 
treated in the last chapter and in this; but the already formidable 
length of the catalogue of baids perhaps turns the scale in favour 
of placing him with other contributors to Blackivood^ to which, 
thanks to his early friendship with Wilson, he enjoyed access, 
and in which he might have veritten much more than he did, 
and did actually write most of what he published himself, except 
the Biographia Bon'alis. 

I’he life of Hartley "was a strange and sad variant of his 
father’s, though, if he lacked a good deal of S, T. C.’s genius, his 
character was entirely free from the baser .stains which darkened 
that great man’s weakness. Born (1796) at Clevcdon, the first-fruits 
of the marriage of Coleridge and Sara, he was early celebrated by 
Wordsworth and by his father in immortal verse, and by Southey, 
his unde, in charming prose, for his wonderful dreamy precocity; 
but he never was a great reader. Southey took care of him with 
the rest of the family when Coleiidge disappeared into the vague; 
and Hartley, after schooling at Amblcside, was elected to a post- 
mastership at Merton College, Oxford. He missed the Mewdi- 
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■ iiL. thricC; raid oiily fj,ot a second in ilie schools, bin was nioic 
[lii'.n conao’cel by a L'cllow.ship al Oriel. Unforlunatcly Oriel was 
r,o: only gaining great honour, but was very jealous of it; and the 
„robiuionary I'ellows v/erc subjected to a most rigid system of 
observ.'ition, iihich seems to have gone near to espionage. If 
ever there was a man born to bo a Fellow under the old English 
Univcisity scheme, that man was Harllcy Coleridge; and it is 
eViremcly probable that if he had been let alone he would have 
produced, in one form or another, a justification of that scheme, 
wordiy to rank with Burton’s AnfrtojNy. But he was accused 
of various shortcomings, of which intemperance seems to have 
been the most serious, though it is doubtful whether it would 
have Slink the beam if divers peccadillos, political, social, and 
•nisceilaneous, had not been thiown in. Strong interest was made 
in favoiii of mercy, but the College deprived him of his Fellow- 
Fiiip, gi an ling him, not too consistently, a solativni of 300. This 
i\rus apparently in 1820. Hartley lived for nearly thirty years 
longer, but his career was closed. He was, as his brother 
Derwent admits, one of those wliom the piessure of necessity 
doss not spur but numbs. He wrote a little for Blachoood; he 
took pupils uusuccessfully, and school-mastered with a little better 
success; and during a sl)ort lime he lived with a Leeds publisher, 
who took a fancy to him and induced him to write his only large 
book, the Bio»rnp/iia 8 ore.olis. But for the most part he abode 
at Grasmere, where his failing (it was not much more) of occa¬ 
sional ir.iciuperance Avas winked at by all, even by the austere 
U’ordsworth, where he wandered about, annotated a copy of 
.Anderson’s Poets and some other books, and supported himself 
(vdtb the curious Coloridgean faculty of subsisting like the bird 
of paradise, without either foot or foothold) till, at his mother’s 
death, an annuity made his prospects secure. He died on 6th 
January 1849, ^ little before Wordsworth, and shortly afterwards 
hrs work was collected by his brother Derwent in seven small 
volumes,—tiic Boetns filling two, the Essays a7id Eragtjiaits two^ 
and lire Biographia Boi'calis three. 
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H'his last (\vhich appeared in its second forni as Z/rv-i oi 
jYorlheni Worthies^ with some cxticmely intercslMig notes bv 
S, T. C.) is an excellent book of its kind, and shows that under 
more favourable circumstances Hartley might liave been a grea' 
literary historian. But it is on the whole less characteristic than 
tire volumes of Poems and Essays. In the former Hartley ha? 
no kind of soujjie (or long-brcathcd inspiration), nor has he these 
exquisite lyrical touches of his father’s which put Coleridge’s scanty 
and unequal tvork on a level with that of the greatest names in 
English poetry. But he has a singular melancholy sweetness, and 
a meditative grace which finds its special home in the sonnet. 
In the “Posthumous Sonnets” especially, the sound—not an 
echo of, but a true response to, Elizabethan music—i.s unmi.s- 
takable, and that to Shakespeare (“ The soul of man is larger than 
the sky”), that on himself (“When I survey the course that 1 have 
run ”), and not a few others, rank among the very best in English. 
Many of the miscellaneous poems contain beautiful tilings. But 
on the whole the greatest interest of Hartley Coleridge is that he 
is one of the first and best exanrples of a kind of poet who is 
sometimes contemned, who has been very frequent in this cen¬ 
tury, but who is dear to the lover of poetry, and productive of 
delightful things. This kind of poet is wanting, it may be, in 
what is briefly, if not brutally, called originality. He might not 
sing much if others had not sung and were not singing around 
him; he docs not sing very much even as it is, and the notes of hi.s 
song arc not extraordinarily piercing or novel. But they are true, 
they are not copied, and the lover of poetry could not spare them. 

It is improbable that Hartley Coleridge would ever have been 
a great poet; he might, if Fate or even if the Oriel dons had beer, 
a little kinder, have been a great critic. As it is, his essays, his 
introduction to Massinger and Ford, and his Margivnlia, suffer 
on the one side from certain defects of reading ; for his access to 
books was latterly small, and even when it had been amjjle, as at 
Oxford, in London, or at Southey’s house, he confesses that he 
had availed himself of it but little. Hence he is often wrong, and 
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moie often incomplete, from sheer lack of information. Secondly, 
laucli of biis work is mere jotting, never in the vciy least degice 
intended for publication, and sometimes explicitly corrected or 
redacted by later jottings of the same kind. In such a case we 
can rather augur of the might-have-been than pronounce on the 
acU’ai. But the two volumes are full of delicate critical views 
on liteiature: and the longest serie-s, “Ignoramus on the Fine 
Arts,” shows how widely, with better luck and moie opportunity, 
he might have extended his critical performances. In short, 
Hartley Coleridge, if a “sair sicht” to the moralist, is an interest- 
inff and far from a wholly painful one to the lover of literature, 
which he himself loved so much, and practised, with all his 
disadvantages, so succesafnlly. 

All the names hitherto mentioned in this chapter appear by 
undoubted right in any history of English Literature : it may 
cause a little surprise to see that of Maginn figuring with them. 
Vet his abilities w^ere scarcely inferior to those of any; and he 
was kept back from .sharing their fame only by inhrmitic.s of 
character and by his succumbing to that fatal Boheinianisin which, 
constantly recurring among men of letters, exercised its attiac¬ 
tions with special force in the early days of journalism in this 
centuiy. Wiiliam Maginn (1793), who was the son of a schoolmaster 
at Cork, took a brilliant degree at 'I rinity College, Dublin, and for 
some years followed his fatlvcr’s profession. The establishment, 
however, and the style of Blackwood were an ijresistible attraction 
to him, and he drifted to Edinburgh, wrote a great deal in the 
eailier and more boisterous days of Maga under the pseudonym 
of Ensign O’DoIierty, and has, as has been said, some claims to be 
considered the originator of the Noefes. Then, as he had gone from 
Ireland to Edinbuigh, he \vent from Edinburgh to I.ondon, and 
took part in divers Tory periodicals, acting as Paris correspondent 
for some of them till, about 1S30, he started, or helped to start, 
a London Blackwood in Braser. He had now every opportunity, 
and he gathered round him a staff almost more brilliant than that 
of the Edinburgh, of the London, of the Quarterly, or of Black- 
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7cm'/itself. But he was equally reckless of his health andofhis 
money. I’hc acknowled.qed oii^inal of Thackeray’s Captrihi 
Shandon, he was not seldom in jail; and at last, assisted bySk 
Robert Peel almost too late, he died at Walton on I'hames in 
Aug,ust not yet fifty, but an niter wreck. 

The collections of Maginn’s work are anything but cxliaustive, 
and the work itself suffers fiom all the drawbacks, probable if not 
inevitable, of work written in the intervals of carouse, at the last 
moment, for ephemeral purposes. Yet it is instinct with a perhaps 
brighler genius than the more accomplished productions of soiue 
much more famous me?n The Jfotne 7 ‘tc Ballads^ though they 
have been praised by some, are nearly woithless; and the longer 
attempts in fiction are not happy. But iS'Iaginn’s shorter stories 
in Blackwood, especially the inimitable “ Story without a Tail,'’ 
are charming; his more serious critical work, especially tliat on 
Shakespeare, displays a remarkable combination of wide reading, 
critical acumen, and sound sense; and his miscellanies, like those 
of his corUribuinr Father Prout, are chaiacterised by a mixtuic 
of fantastic humonr, adaptive wit, and rare but real pathos and 
melody, which is the best note of the specially Irisli mode. It 
mu.ct be said, however, that Maginn is chiedy important to the 
literary historian as the captain of a band of distinguished peisons, 
and as in a way the link between the journalism of the first and 
the journalism of the second third of the century. A famou.s 
plate by Maclisc, entitled “The Fraserians,” contains, seated 
round abundant bottles, with Alaginn as president, portraits {in 
order by “the way of the sun/’and omitting minor pcT.soiiages) of 
Irving, Alahony (Father Prout), Gleig, Sir Egerton Brydges, Allan 
Cunningham, Carlyle, Count D’Orsay^, Brewster, Theodoie Hook. 
T.ockhart, Crofton Croker of the Iiish Faiiy 'J’ales, Jordan, Dunlop 
of the “History of Fiction,” Calt, Hogg, Coleridge, Ilairisen 
Ainsworth, Thackeray, Southey, and Barry Cornwall. It is improb¬ 
able that all these contributed at one time, and tolerably certain 
that some of them were veiy sparing and infrequent contributors 
at any time, but the important point is the juxtaposition of thf 
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(tjneration which was dcpai ling and the generation Inch was coni- 
,“„ron—of Southc) with 'idiackcray and of Coleridge wiilt Carlyle. 
Yet it "ill be noticed (and the point is of some imporiance) iiiat 
these new-comeis aio, at least Llie best of them, much less merely 
periodical writers than those who came immediately before them. 
In mit, no dotiljl, this was accident; in part it was due to the 
iireater piominence which novels and serial woiks of other kinds 
tvcie beginning to assume; in patt it may be to the fact that the 
creat increase in the number of magazine.s and newspaitcis had 
lottcied Iheir individual dignity and perhaps their profitableness. 
Hut It is ccitain that of the list just mentioned Thackeray and 
Cadvle, of the contemporary new generation of the Edinburgh 
Macaulay, of the nascent Westminster Mill, and others, woie not, 
like Jeffrey, like Sydney Smith, like Wilson, and like De Quinccy, 
coment lo write articles. They aspired to write, and they did 
write, books: and, that being so, they will all be treated in 
cliaptcrs other than the present, approiniatcd to the kinds in 
which their chief books w'cre designed. 

The name of John Sterling is that of a man who, with no 
great liteiaiy claims of his own, managed to connect it durably 
and in a double fashion witli literature, first as the subject of an 
immortal biography by Carlyle, secondly as the name-giver of the 
Simons Sidling Club, which about 1838, and hardly numbciing 
more members than the century did years, included a surpris¬ 
ing proportion of the most rising men of letters of the day, 
while all but a veiy few of its members wore of literary mark. 
John Sieiling himself was the son of a rather eccentric father, 
Edward Sterling, who, after trying soldiering with no great, and 
fanning with decidedly ill, success, turned to journalism and 
succeeded brilliantly on the limes. Elis son was born in the Isle 
of Bute on 20Lh July 1806, was educated, first privately, then at 
Glasgow, and when about nineteen went to fl’rinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he fell in with a famous and brilliant set. He 
migrated fiom 'J'rinily College to Trinity Hall, took no degree, 
wrote a little for the then young Athenaeum^ was engaged in a 
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romantic and in all ways ralher unfortunate business of encourag¬ 
ing a rebellion in Spain, but married instead of taking active part 
in it, and went to the West Indies. When he came home he, it ij 
said under Coloridgcan influence, took orders, but soon de¬ 
veloped heterodox views and gave up active duty. I-Te lived, 
though under sentence of death by consumption, till 1843, spend¬ 
ing much time abroad, but writing a little, chiefly for peiioclicals. 

The chief characteristic of Sterling in life and thought appear; 
to have been a vacillating impulsiveness, while in letters his pro¬ 
duction, small ill bulk, is anything but strong in substance or 
form. But, like some other men who do not, in the common 
phrase, “ do much,” he seems to have been singularly effectual a; 
a centre of liteiary friendship and following. The Sterling Club 
included not merely Tennyson, John Stuart INIill, Carlyle, Allan 
Cunningham, Lord Houghton, Sir Francis Palgrave, Bishop 
Tliirlwall, who all receive separate notice elsewhere, but otheis 
who, being of less geneuil fame, may best be noticed togethe: 
here. There were the scholars Blakesley, Worsley, andHepworth 
Thompson (afterwards Master of Trinity); H. N. Coleridge, the 
poet’s nephew, son-in-law, and editor; Sir Francis Doyle, afisr- 
wmrds Professor of Poetry at Oxford, the author of some interest¬ 
ing reminiscences in prose, and in verse of some of the best songs 
and poems on military subjects to be found in the language, such 
as “The Loss of the Birkenhead,” the “Private of the Buffs,” 
and above all the noble and consummate “ Red Thread of 
Honour”; Sir Edmund Head, Fellow of Merton, and Governor- 
General of Canada, and a wriier on ait (not to be confounded 
with his name.sake Sir Fiancis, the agreeable misccllanist, reviewer, 
ajid travel writer, who was also a baronet and also connected with 
Canada, w'hcre he w’as Governor of the Upper Province in the 
troublesome times of the thirties). There was Sir George Cornewail 
Lewis, a keen scholar and a fastidious wwiter, whose somewhat 
short life (1806-63) w'as chiefly occupied by politics; for he was 
a Poor-Law' Commissioner, a Member of Pailiamcnt, and a holder 
of numerous offices up to those of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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and Secretary of Slate. Lewis, who edited the Edhihirgh fora 
short lieio, wrote no very long work, but many on a great variety 
ofsiibieets, tlie chief pcrliaps being On ihe Injiiuna of AuthorHy 
in Matters of Opinion, 1S50 (a book interesting to contrast with 
one by a living statesman foity-five years latei), the Inquiry into 
Hie Credibility of the Ancient Roman History (1855), and later 
treatises on The Government of Depaidcncias and the Best Form 
,jj Govtrnmen!. Kc was also an exact verbal scholar, wa.s, despite 
:he addiction to “ dry ” suVjjects which this list may seem to 
biiow, die author of not a fcwjeux desfrit^ and was famous for his 
coinersational sayings, the most hackneyed of which is probably 
■‘Life would be tolerable if it were not for its amusements,” 

But even this did not exhaust the Sterling Club, There was 
anotbei scholar, Malden, who should have been mentioned with 
the group above; the second Sir Frederick Pollock, who wrote 
too little, bttt left an excellent translation of Dante, besides some 
rtmiiii.scences and other work; Philip Pusey, elder brother 
of the theologian, and a man of remaikablc ability; James 
Spedding, who devoted almost the whole of his literary life to the 
study, dtampionship, and editing of Bacon, but left other essays 
and reviews of great merit; Twislclon, who undertook with 
singular patience and shrewdness the solution of literary and 
historical problems like the Junius question and that of the 
African niartj'rs ; and, lastly, George Stovin Venables, w'ho for 
some live-and-thirly years was the main pillar in political writing 
of the Saturday Review, was a parliamentary lawyer of great 
diligence and success, and combined a singularly exact and wide 
knowledge of books and men in politics and literature with a keen 
judgment, an admirabh’ forcible if somewhat mannered style, a 
disposition far more kindly than the wmrld was apt to credit him 
with, and a famous power of conversation. All these men, almost 
ffiihout exception, were more or less contributors to periodicals ; 
and it may certainly be said that, but for periodicals, it is rather un¬ 
likely that some of them would have contributed to literature at all. 

Not as a member of the Sterling Club, but as the intimate 
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fiicnd of all its greatC'.l mcaibors, as a contiibutor, ihcjugh a 
rather uiifreciueni; onCj to papers, and as a writer of singulai and 
extraorduiary quality but difficiilc to rla=s under a moic precbc 
head, may be noticed Ed\Yard FitzClL-rald, who, long a tecltisc. 
unstintedly admired by his fuencls, but quite unknown to the 
public, became famous late in life by bis translation of Onia: 
Khay3'dm, and familiar somewhat after lus ckaih ihrongh the 
publication of his charming letters by Mi. Aldis Wright. He was 
born on 31st .March 1S09, near Woodbridge in Su.ftblk, the neigh¬ 
bourhood which was his Ireadquarters for almost his entire life, 
till his death on a visit to a giandson of the poet Crabbo at 
Merton in Norfolk, i/jdt June 1883. He went to school atEiiq, 
and thence to Cambridge, where be laid llte foundauon of lv.s 
acquaintance with the famous Trinity set of 1S25-30. But on 
taking his degree in the last-named 3 ear and leaving college, he 
adopted no profes.sion, but entered on the life of reading, thinking, 
gardening, and boating, which be pursued for more th.an half a 
century. Besides his Trinity contemporaiies, fiom Tennyson and 
Thackeray downwauls, he had Carlyle fur an intimate friend, and 
he married the daughter of Bernard Barton, the poet Quaker and 
fiiend of lamb. He published nothing dll the second half of the 
century had opened, when Jinphranor^ written long before at 
Cambridge, or with reference to it, appeared. Then he learnt 
Spanish, and first showed hi.s cxtraoidinary faculty of uan-^lation by 
Englishing divers dramas of Calderon. Spanish gave way to l-’erbiun 
and after some exerci-'^cs eHcwhere the famous version, pnraphiase, 
or whatevt;r it is to be called, of the Rubaiv'at of Omar Khayyam 
appealed in 1859, to be much altered in subsequent editions. 

FitzGerald’s works in the collected edition of 18S9 fill thiee 
pretty stout volumes, to \vhich a considerable number of ktters (he 
was first of all and almost solely a letter-wdler and lianskilor) 
have bi^en added. In his prose (no disrespect being iiitondcu to 
Euphninor, a dialogue Berkeleian in foim and of great beauty, 
and other things) he interests us doubly as a chaiacter and as a 
critic, for the letters coiaaiu much criticism. Personally Fitz- 
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r.eialcl v.as a man of laUicr few and not obtrusive, hut deep and 
i\armsvmpatl'iicR, slow to make new friends, but intensely tenacious 
of and aflcetionate towards the old, with a very stiong distaste 
lorciowdsantl tjcneral society, and undoubtedly somewhat of what 
thaFiencli call a maniaqiie, that is to sa}’, a slightly hypocliondiiac 
crotcheteer. 'I’hese chaiacteristics, which make him interesting 
esaman, are stiU more interestingly reflected in liis criticism, 
which is often one-sided and unjust, sometimes crotchetty (as when 
he would not admit that even his beloved Alfred Tennyson had 
e\cr been at his best since the collection of 1842), but often also 
wondcffully delicate and true. 

As a translator he stands almost alone, his peculiar virtue, 
noticeable alike in his versions from the Spanish and Greek, being 
so capitally a.nd once for all illustrated in that of Omar Khayyb.m, 
that in narrow' space it is not nccc.ssary to go beyond this. From 
the purist and pedantic jooint of view FiliiGerald, no doubt, is 
wikil) iinfaitliful. He scarcely ever renders word for word, and 
will insert, omit, alter, with perfect freedom; yet the total effect is 
repioduced as perhaps no other translator has ever reproduced it. 
iniethcr his vei.sion of the Rubaiyat, with its sensuous ratalism, its 
ridicule of asceticism and renunciation, and its bewildering 
kaleidoscope of my.siicism that becomes materialist and material- 
hm ihat becomes mystical, h.as not indirectly had influences, 
practical and literary, the results of w'hrch w'ould have been more 
abhouent to FitzGerald tlian to almost any one else, may be 
s'.igi’esled. But the beauty of the poem as a poem is unmistak¬ 
able and aliogethcr astounding. The melancholy richness of the 
rolling quatrain with its unicorn rhyme.s, llic quaint mixture of 
farce and solemnity, pa.ssion and playfulness, the abundance of the 
imagery, the power of the thought, the seduction of the rhetoric, 
make the poem actually, though not original or English, one of 
the greatest of English poems. 

Of the pciiodical too, if not entirely, was Richard Harris 
llar.ham, “Thomas Tngoldsby,” the author of the most popular 
book of light verse that ever issued from the press. His one 

p 
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novel, My Co^isin Nicholas^ was written for Blach<.iood; th,; 
immortal IngaJdsly Lei^auk appeared in J^nitley and Colhun, 
Born at Canterbury in 17B8, of a family possessed of laudd 
property, though not of juuch, and educated at St. Paul’s Scbco! 
and Brasenose College, Barham took orders, and, woildng v.iih 
thorough conscience a.s a clergyman, despite his light literatiirL, 
became a minor canon in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He died in 1S45. 
Hardly any book is more widely known than the collected 
higoldsby Legends.^ which originally appeared in the last eight years 
of their author’s life. Very recently they have met with a little 
priggish depreciation, the natural and indeed inevitable result, first 
of a certain change in speech and manners, and then of their long 
and vast pojuilariiy. Nor would any one contend that Lliey aie 
exactly great literature. But for inexhaustible fun that never gets 
flat and scarcely ever simply uproarious, for a facility and felicity 
in rhyme and rhythm which is almost miiaeulous, and for a 
blending of the grotesque and the teriiblc wdiich, if less fine ihnn 
Praed’s or Hood’s, Is only inferior to theirs—no one comjjctent 
to judge and enjoy will ever go to Barham in vain. 

The same dirficulty which beset us at the end of the last 
chapter recurs here, the dilliculty arising fioin the. existence of 
large numbers of persons of the third or lower ranks whose 
inclusion may be desired or their exclusion resented. At tlie head, 
or near it, of this class stand such figures as that of JDoiiglas 
Jerrold, a sort of very inferior Plook on the other side of politics, 
with, a dash (also very inferior) of Hood, whose Mrs. Caudlii 
Curtain Lectures and similar things were very popular at and a 
little before the middle of the century, but whose permanent 
literary value is of the smallest, if indeed it can be said to exisi. 
But of these - not a few of them more w'orthy if less prominent 
in their day than Jerrold—there could be no end; and there 
would be little profit in tiying to reach any. The successful “con¬ 
tributor,” by the laws of the case, climbs on the shoulders of bis less 
successful mates even more than elsewdrere : and the veiy impetus 
which lands him on tlie height rejects them into the depths. 
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AtTER the biilliant group of historians whose work ilhistraied the 
dose of the period covered by the preceding volume, it was 
so’iie time before a historical writer of the first rank again appeared 
in England; and there were reasons for this. Not that, as in the 
case of purely creative literature, in prose as in verse, there is 
any natiiial or actual lull between different successive periods in 
■his case; on the contrary the writing of history is more likely to 
be stimulated by example, and requires rather the utmost talent 
than positive genius, except in those rate cases which, as in other 
depaitmcnis, arc not to be accounted for, either in iheir presence or 
in their absence, by observation or infcicnce. But in the first place, 
the greatest minds of the first generation of which tve have to 
la’-ie account, who were burn about the beginning or the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century, w’ere, partly by lime and partly 
by chance, directed for tlie most part cither into poetry, or into 
politics, or into active life; and the five-and-twenty years of the 
Revolutionary War in which they passed their manhood were 
r.;oie likely to provide materials for histoiy than history itself. 

Yet history, after the example given by liume, by Robertson, 
and above all by Gibbon, was not at all likely to cease, nor did 
some men of great talents in other ways fail to betake themselves 
to It, Godwin was a historian, and, considering his strong 
piojndices, the unkiiidiiess of fortune (for history demands leisure 
almost as much as poetry), and some defects of knowledge, not a 
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conLeinptible historian in his •vvay, Macldnlosh, intended fora 
philosopher, was a historian. Southey was a very considenible 
histoiian, and master of one of the most admirable historical stvhs 
on record. But he was signally unfortunate in having that ^,olk 
of his which should have been most popular, the History oj tk 
Pe 7 aiisula 7 ‘ lVai\ pitted against anotlier by a younger man of 
professional competence, of actual experience, and of brilliant 
literary powers, Sir William Napier (lySd-iSfio). 'Tlie lilcraiy 
value of these two histories is m-ore even than a generatiou 
which probably reads neither much, and has almost foigottcn 
Southey, is apt to imagine •, and though there is no doubt that 
the Poet Laureate was strongly prejudiced on the I’ory side, 
his coiiipetiior was even more partial and bias^5ed against tlnit 
side. But the difference between the two books is the diffcicnce 
between a task admirably performed, and performed to a ceicain 
extent coti mnore.^ by a skilled practitioner in task-work, and the 
special effort of one w’ho was at once an enlhubiasi and an 
expert in iiis subject. It is customary to call Napier’s flhiory of 
the PiJiinsular IVcir “the finest military history in the English 
language,” and so perhaps it is. The famous description of the 
Battle of Albucra is only one of many showing eloquence without 
any mere fine writing, and with the knowledge of the soldier 
covering the artist’s exaggeration. 

Moore, Campbell, Scott himself, were all, as has been pre¬ 
viously recorded in the notices of their proper work, historians by 
trade, though hardly, even to the extent to which Southey was, 
historians by craft. Yet an exception must be made for the exquisite 
2 'alcs of a Grandfather, in which Sir Y'alter, without perhaps a 
very strict application of historical criticism, applied his creative 
powers, refreshed in their decay by combined affection for the 
subject and for the presumed auditor, to fashioning the traditional 
history of old Scotland into one of the most delightful narratives 
of any language oi time. But Henry tlallam, a contemporary 
of these men (1778-1859), unlike them lives as a historian only, 
or as a historian and literary critic---occupations so frequently com 
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billed during the present century that perliiips an apology is due 
for the presentation of some \viiters under the gcneial head of 
one class rather than under that of the other. Hallain, the son of 
a Dean of Eristol, educated at Eton and Christ Chinch, an early 
EAlMurgh revieiver, and an hononicd pundit and champion of 
ihe Whig party, possessing also great literary tastes, much industry, 
and considerable faculty both of judging and writing, united 
almost all the qualifications for a high reputation; ivhile his 
abstinence from public affairs, and from participation in the 
violent half-personal, half-political squabbles which were common 
among the literary men of his dayf, freed him from most of the 
disadvantages, while retaining for him all the advantages, of party 
connections. Early, too, he obtained a post in the Civil Service 
(a Commissionership of Audit), which gave him a comfortable 
Piibsistcnce while leaving him plenty of leisure. For thirty years, 
between 1818 and 1848, he produced a scries of books on political 
tnd literary history which at once attained a very high reputation, 
andean hardly be said to have yet lost it. These were a Vkw 
of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, publislicd in the 
f.rst, and supplemented by a volume of notes and corrections in 
the Ip. si, of the years just mentioned; a Constitutional Els lory of 
from Henry Vli. to George II. (1827); and an Intro- 
duction to the Literature nf Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixieb 7 iih, 
and Sci'cuteenth Cefituries (T837-1839). 

The value of Hallam as a political and as a literary historian 
is by no means the same. In the foimer capacity he was perhaps 
too much influenced by that artificial and rather curious ideal of 
pol'iics which distinguished the Whig party of the later eighteenth 
century, which was exaggerated, celebrated brilliantly, and perhaps 
buried by his pupil and younger contemporary, Alacaulay, and 
vrhirh practically erects the result of a coincidence of accidents 
'n English history into a permanent and rationally defensible 
form of government, comparable with and preferable to the earlier 
and unchanging forms of monarchy, ari.stocracy, and democracy 
siili their sub-varieties. A certain coldness and sluggishness of 
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loniijcramenl and sympathy also marred this pari of Hallarn’s 
worlc. liioiigh less mischievously than elsewhere. But to balance 
these drawbacks handsomely in ins favoui, he rioss^s^ed an 
industiy which, immense as ha\e been the pains spent on hh 
subjects since he wrote, leaves him in possession of a veiy fail 
part of tlie field as a still trustworthy authority : a mind, on the 
whole, judicial and fair : and an excellently clear and scholarly it 
not exactly brilliant or engaging style. 

As a literary historian and critic I-Taliam deserves, excent on 
the score of industry and width of reading, rather less praise; 
and his dicta, once quoted with veneration even by good authori¬ 
ties. and borrowed, with or without acknowledgment, by neaily all 
second-hand writers, are being more and more neglected by both. 
Nor is this unjust, for Hallam, though possessed, as has been 
said, of sound and wide scholarship, and of a taste fairly irust- 
woilhy in accepted and recognised matters, was too apt to be at 
a loss when confronted with an abnormal or eccentric literary per¬ 
sonality, shared far too much the hide-bound narrowness of the 
uiles which guided his friend Jeffrey, lacked the cr'lhusiasm 
v/hich not seldom melted Jeffie5'’s chains of ice, and was con¬ 
stantly apt to intrude into the court of literary judgments methods, 
procedures, and codes of law which have no business there. 

hlany other estimable, and some excellent writers nil up the 
space of fifty years, which may be described best, both for remem¬ 
brance and for accuracy, as the space between (ilibbon and 
Carlyle. 'William Roscoe, who was born as far back as 1753 and 
did not die till 1831, was the son of a markct-gaidcncr near 
Liverpool, and had few advantages of education, but became an 
attorney, attach.cd himself strenuously to literature, especially 
Italian literature, and in 1796 published his I.ifc of Tore}i::o dt, 
Mcdia\ which, after finishing it, he followed ii]) nine years later 
with tsie Life of Leo the. Tilth. Both obtained not nierely an 
English but a Continental reputation, both became in a manner 
da'-sies, and both retain value to this day, though the Italian 
Renai«,sanci; has been a specially favourite subject of modern 
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inquiry. Roscoc was a violent Whig, and not a very di.s- 
pa^sionate student in some respects; but lie wrote well, and he is 
in early example of the diffusion of the historic spirit proper, in 
which Gibbon had at once set the example and, with §oine lapses, 
artained nearly to perfection. 

William Mitford (17.14-1827) was even an older nran than 
Roscoe, and belonged to a slightly less modem school of history- 
,\riting. He was a man nf means, a friend of Gibbon, his fellow- 
uificer in the militia, and like him a strong Tory. Tie was also 
one of the earliest students of English rhythms. Although 
Mitfoid's hatred of democracy, whether well or ill-founded, makes 
him sometimes unfair, and though his History of Greece contains 
some blunders, it is on the whole rather a pity that it should 
have been superseded, to the extent to wliich it actually has been, 
by those of GroLc and Thirlwall. For it is not more prejudiced 
aad much better written than Grolc’s, while it has greater liveli- 
rc.'? and zest than the Bishop’.s. It occupied more than thirty 
yeans in publication, the first volume appearing in 1784, the last 
m 1S18. 

While Roscoe and Mitford were thus dealing with foreign and 
ancient subjects, English history became the theme of a somewhat 
younger pair of historians, one of whom, .Sharon Turner, was 
horn in 1768 and died in 1847 : the other, John Lingard. horn 
three years later, outlived Turner by four. l.Jngard was a Roman 
Catholic priest, and after being edncaled at Douai, divided most 
of his time between pastoral work and teaching at the newly- 
founded Roman Catholic school of Ushaw. He was the author 
of what still retains the credit of being the best history of England 
on the great scale, in point of the union of accuracy, skilful 
arrangement, fairness (despite his inevitable prepossessions), and 
competent literary form.—no mean credit for a member of an 
unpopular minority to have attained in a century of the most 
active historical invesiigation. Turner was more of a specialist 
and particLilarist, and his .style is not very estimable. He wrote 
many books on English history, those on the later periods being 
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of litde value, lint liis History of the Afiglo-Snxons, first i.ssucfi 
in 1799, was based on tiioioiigii research, and may be said to 
have for the first time rescued the period of origins of Englisb 
history from the discreditable condit’on of perfunctory, traditional, 
and second- or third-hand treatment in which most, if not all, 
previous hislorians of England had been content to leave it. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, another historian to whom the student 
of early English history is deeply indebted, was born in London 
in 17S8, his paternal name being Cohen. He took to the law, 
and early devoted himself both within and outside his profession to 
genealogical and antiquarian research. Before much attention had 
been paid in France itself to Old French, he published a collection 
of Anglo-Norman poems in 18 t 8, and from these studies he 
passed to that of English history as such. ETc was knighted in 
1S32, and made Deputy-Keeper of the Records in 183B, his 
tenure of this post being only terminated by his death in i86r, 
Palgrave edited many State documents (writs, calendars, rolls, 
and so forth), and in his last years executed a History oj 
Normandy and England of great value. His eldest son, Franci? 
Turnei' (1S24-97), long connected with the Education Office, v\as 
a critic, a poet, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and editor, among 
other things, of the admirable Golden treasury ; while the second, 
Wiliiam Gifford, who was born in 1826 and died in j 888, Minister 
at Monte Video, was a man of the most brilliant talents and 
the most varied career. He was a soldier, a Jesuit, a travel'cr 
in the most forbidden parts of Arabia at the expense of a foreign 
country, and for nearly a quarter of a century a member.of the 
consular and diplomatic service of his own. His Narrative of 
his Arabian journey, his Dutch Gninfia, and some remarkable 
poems, are only a few of his -works, all of which liave strong 
character. 

Nearly coniemporary with these was Dr. Thomas M'Crie (1772- 
^^^35)! whose Z/Vtw of Knox {1^12) and A/elvilk (1819) entitle him 
to something like the tiLlc of Historian of Scotch Presbyterianism 
in its militant period. M'Crie, who was styled by Flallam (a pennon 
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not "ivcn to nicknnines) “the Protestant Hildebrnnd,” wns a 
woitliy and learned man of tintiring inclustiy, and liis subjects sc 
Ultimately concern not merely Scottish but Jbiiish history for 
nearly Uvo centuries, that his handling of them could not but be 
inipoiianl. But he was de=:pcratcly prejudiced, and his fuiious 
attack on Sir Wnlier Scott’s Old Mof-fali/y, by which he is 
perhaps known to more persons than by his own far finm un¬ 
interesting works, argues a crass deficiency in intellectual and 
ffiatlictic comprehension. 

The tenth decade of the eighteenth century was as much a 
decade of historians as the eighth had been a decade of poets; 
and with Milman and Tytler born in 1791, Alison in 1792, Grole 
in 1794, Arnold and Carlyle in 1795, Thirlwall in 1797, and 
Macaulay in 1800, it may probably challenge comparison with 
any period of equal length. The butch falls into three pretty 
distinct classes, and the individual members of it are also pretty 
widely scparalcd in importance, so that it may be more convenient 
to discuss them in the inverse order of their met it rather than in 
the direct order of their birth.s. 

l-’r.lriek l-’raser Tytler, son and grandson of historians (his 
grandfather IViHiarn being the first and not the worst champion 
of Queen Alary against the somewhat Philistine estimates of 
Hume and Robertson, and his father Alexander a Professor of 
History, a Scotch Judge, and an excellent writer in various kinds 
of belles kttrc.l). was a man of the finest chaiacter, the friend of 
mos! of the great men of letters at Edinburgh in the age of Scott 
.ar.d Jeffre}', and the author of an excellent ITlsfory of Scolhvid 
from Alexander the Third to the Union of the Crowns. ffe was 
born in 1791. was called to the Scotch Bar in 1813, and died 
young for a hisiorian (a class w'hicli has so much to do with I'ime 
that he i.s apt to be merciful to it) in 1S49. He was perhaps hardly 
a man of genius, but he commanded universal rc.spcct. Sir Archi¬ 
bald Alison was the son of a clergyman of the same name, who, after 
taking orders in England and holding some benefices there, became 
known as the auiltor of Essays on ihe Principles of Tasle, which 
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possess a good deal of foEinal and some real ineru. Aichibald the 
younger was highly dis:ingui'>hcd at the University of Edmhurgh, 
was called to the Scotch liar, and distinguished liimself lliere also, 
being ultimately appointed Sheriff of Lanatkshire. l,ike most o! 
the brighter wits among his immediate conte:n]ioraries in Scot¬ 
land (wc have the indisputable testimony of jeffrej to the fact) 
Alison was an out-and-out 'I'ory, and a constant conuibutor to 
Blackh'ord, -while his hrciary activity took very numerous shapes. 
At last he began, and in the twenty ye.ars fiom 1830 to 185^ 
cariied through, a History of J'.uropc during the French Rcrolutioii. 
completed by one of Europe from the Eall of the Fird to the 
Acccssioti if the Third Nafoleoji. He died in 1867. It was 
rather unfortunate for Alison that he did not undeniikc this great 
work until the period of IJberal triumph which inaiked the 
middle decades of the century had well set in. Tt w'as 'itill more 
unlucky, and it could less be set down to the operations ni 
unkind chance, that in many of the qualifications of the wiiicr 
in general, and ib.e historical writer in particulai, he was deficient, 
He had energy and industry; he was much less inaccurate than 
it was long the fashion to represent him ; a high sense of 
patriotism and the political virtues gencrnlly, a very fair faculty 
of judging evidence, and a thorough inteicst in his subicct were 
his. liut liis book was mosi unfortunately diffn.se, earning its 
author the sobriquet of “ Mr. Wordy,” and it was conspicuously 
lacking in grasp, both in the marshalling of events and in the 
dc-picting of characters. Critics, even when they sj mp.ithised, 
have never liked it: but contrary to the wont of very leugtln’ 
histories, it found considerable favour with the public, who, as 
the French gibe has it, were not “hampered by the style,” and 
w’ho piobahly found in the popular explanation of a great sciies 
of important and interesting affairs all that they cared tor. Not 
is it unhkely that this popularity rather exaggerated the ill-w'ill of the 
critics themselves. Alison is not quotable : he is, even after youth, 
re.ad w’lh no small difficulty; but it would bo no bad thing if 
other p.eriods of Itistory had been treated in his manner and spirit. 
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IIoiiiv Hart Milman hciou:;s lo \ciy much liic ^aine class of 
histoiian as TIallain. huL unlike Ifallani he was a poet, and, 
tl'OiiiM a Broad Churclnnan of llie da\s before the tiicknamc was 
jp.ca, more of an adherent to the iniagiaativc ai'.el traditional 
5ice of things. Ilis father was a Kifig’s physician, and he was 
erluca'.od at Eton and T 3 rascnosc. lie obtained the Newdigate, 
:.r.cl aaei bdngir.g out his best ])lay Feusio (of which more will be 
=.rd later), took orders and recewed the vicarage of St. IMiuy's, 
Reading. Some jjoems of merit in the second cla^s, including 
bo;ne hymns very near]}- in the first, folluwvrl, and in 
1821 re became Professor of Poetry at Oxford, where six years 
later he was Bamplon Lecturer. It was in 1829 that Milman, 
'dio had been a frequent contributor to the Qjwterly Review, 
oegaii the series of his woiks on ecclesiastical history with the 
'•Iktofj of ihejew^, the aveakcbt of them (for Milrnan was not a 
very giaat Hebraist, and while endeavouring to avoid rigid 
orthodoxy did not satisfy the demands of the newer hetetodox 
ciiticism). The Jiistory of Chrhtianify to the Abolition oj 
Piiy'inism was better (1840), and the Hhtory of La iiv Chris! hi nily 
fiSj.j) better .still. This last indeed, based on an cri'dition xvhich 
enab'.ed Milman to re-edit Gibbon with advantage, is a great book, 
and will piobably live. For iNlihnan here really knew; he had 
(like most poets who write prose wiih fair practice) an cxcelleni 
style; and he was able—as many men who have had knowledge 
have not been able, and as many who have had style have not 
tikxl or have failed to do—lo rice to the height of a really great 
.argiaiicnt, and treat it with the grasp and case which arc the soul 
ofhistory. That lie owed much lo Gibbon himself is certain ; 
that he did not fail lo use his pupilage to tliat greatest of 
nl'torianb, so as to rank among the best of his followers is not 
less certain, and i.s high enough praise for any man. He received 
the Deanery of St. Paul's in 1849, and held it till his death in 
18(18, having worthily sustained the glory of thi.s the most 
I'tcrary of all great ]jrcr'crmcnts in lire Church of England by 
traditron, and having earned among Engliali ecclesiastical 
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historians a place like that of Napiei among their military 
i:omiadea. 

Haham and^Milinan were both, as has been said. O.xfoid men, 
and the unmistakable impress of tiiat University was on both, 
thuugh less on Hallam than on ^tilman. It is all the more 
interesting thai tlieir chief historical conlcnipormies of the same 
class were, the one a Cambridge man, and one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished. the other not a University man at all. both Groic 
and Thiilwall, as it happens, nere educated at the same pub’ic 
school, Charterhouse. George Grote, the elder of them, bnin in 
1794, was the son of a banker, and himself carried on that 
busine.ss for many years of his life. He was an extreme Liberal, 
or as it then began to be called, Radical, and a chief of the 
Pliilosophical Radicals of his time - - persons who followed 
Eentham and the elder ivfill. He was elected member for the 
City in the first Reform Paiiiamcnt, and held the seat for nine 
years, though if ho had not retired he would probably have been 
turned out. T.eaving Parliament in 1841, he left business tuo 
years later, and gave himself up to his History of Greccr, which 
was published in the ten years between i8.'i6 and 1856. He 
died in 1871, and veas buried in Westminster Abbey. So wa.s, 
four years later, his school-fellow, fellow-historian of Greece, and 
junior by three yeans, Coiuiop Thirlwall. 'Tliirlwall was one of 
the rare examples of extraordinary infant precocity (he could 
read Latin at three and Greek at four) who have been greiil 
scholars and men of distinction in after life, and to a ripe age. 
He was of a Northumbrian family, but was born at Stepney. 
From Charterhouse he went rather early (in 1814) to 'I’linuy 
College, Cambridge, where he had almost the most brilliant 
undergraduate career on record, and duly gained his Fellowship. 
He entered Lincoln’s Inn, was actually called to the Bar, but 
preferred the Chuich, and took orders in his thiitieth year. 
He had already shown a strong leaning to theology, and had 
translated Sciileierraaclier. He now returned to Cambriclg--, 
taking both tutorial work and cure of souls; but in 183; his 
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views aiuacted the di■flavour of Chiislojdicr Wordswoith, 
Master of 'J'tinitVj and 'i'b'rhvallj resigninjf his uitoiship, was 
consoled by llroughain with a Yorkshire living. Nor was this 
Ion" Ids only preferment, for the Wliigs were not too well off for 
ckri'vaicn who united scholaisbip, character, and piety, and he 
\ns mace Bishop of St. David’s hi tS^o. He held the see for 
tl'-irtv-foi-r years, w’orking untiringh', earning justly (though his 
cr.hoQOxy was of a somewhat Broad character, and he could 
reconcile his conscience to voting for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Churcli) the character of one of the most exemplary 
bishops of the century, and seldom dining without a cat on his 
shoii'cier. 

Tiiiihvall wrote many Charges, some of them famous, some 
cid'ghtful Iciters, part of a translation of iMiebuhr, and some 
ths'aysj while GroLc, bc.sides his historical work, produced some 
polaical and other work before it, with a large but not very good 
book on Plato, and the beginning of another on Aristotle after it. 
But it IS by their Histories of Q-reece ihat lliey must live in 
litoraUuc. These histories (of which Crete’s was planned and 
bogun as early as 1823, though not completed till long afterwards, 
Thirlwall’s began to appear in 1835, and was finished just 
aker Grote’s .saw the light) were both written with a certain 
general similarity of point of view as antidotes to Milford, and as 
putting the Liberal view of the ever memorable and ever typical 
history of the Greek slates. But in other respects they diverge 
widely; and it has been a constant source of regret to scholars 
that the more popular, and as the l-'ronch would say tapagtur^ 
ot the two, to a considerable extent eclipsed the solid worth and 
the excellent form of Thirlwall. Grole’s history displays immense 
painstaking and no inconsiderable scliolarship, though it is very 
ne.u'ly as much a “party pamphlet” as Macaulay’s own, the 
advocate’s client being in this case not metely the Athenian 
democracy hut even the Athenian demagogue. Yet it to a 
great c.\lciit redeems this by the vivid way in which it makes 
the subject alive, and turns Herodotus and Thucydides, 
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Doraosihencs and Xonop’norij from dead texts and school-ljouks 
into tlneses of eager and stimulating inteic&t. Eiir it has 
absolutely no st\ Ic; its scale is much too groat; the endkss 
discussions and arguments on quite minor points tend to thiuw 
the whole out of focus, and to disaccustom the student’s eve; 
and mind to mi partial and judici.al handling; and the reatkr 
constnniiy siglts for th.c placid Olympian grasp of Gibhon, ray, 
even foi the confident dogmadsm of Macaulay himself, instead 
of tlm pcr,;etual singlc.st'ck of argument \\hich clatters and 
flourishes away to the uLtei discomposure of the dignity of the 
Hisioiic "Muse. 

It is possible, on the other hand, that Thirhvall may ha\c 
sacuficed a little too much, considering his age and its demands, 
to mere dispassionate dignity. He is seldom picturesque, and 
indeed he nevet tries to be so. But to a scliolarship mituralK 
far supeiioi to Grote’s, he united a much fairer and more judicial 
mind, and the faculty of writing— instead of loosc stuff noi exactly 
ungtammai'cal nor always uncomcl}', but entirely devoid of any 
grace of stylo—an c.xcelleiit kind of classical English, but slightly 
cnanged from the be.st eighteemh Cc-ntury models. And he had 
what Giotc lacked, the gift of seeing that the hi.storiari need not 
—nay, that he ought not to—parade every detail of the aiga- 
mcius by which he ha.s reached his conclusions, but shoitiu 
state those conclusions IhemselvC'^, reserving himself for occasional 
emergencies in which piocess as well as result may be pioperly 
exhi’oited. It is fair to say, in pulling this cmious pah- forward 
as cxtunples resnectively of the popular and scholarly methods 
of hibtoiical writing, that Grote’s learning and industry were very 
much more than popular, while Thirlwall’s sense and style might 
wiLh advantage have put on, now and then, a little more pomp 
and circumstance. But still the contrast holds : and until fiesh 
discoveries like that of the Athenian Polity nccimuilale to an 
extent which calls for and obtains a new real historian of Greece, 
it is 'riiiruvall and not Crote who deserves the first rank as sur'n 
in English. 
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InliiViately courier!cd with all ihetc historians in time and 
s-vle. btiL having over thc-m tl-'c teiuporaiy advantage of being 
iV-inous in anoi'ier way, and the, as some think, peimanent dis- 
ndvantage of faking preiiiaturch out of public favour, was Thomas 
Arnold. Hr. was bom at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, on 13th 
Trne 1/95) and wa.s educated at Winchester and at Corpus 
Clnisti College, Oxfoid. At the age of twenty lie was elected 
aFckowof Oiiol—a dHiinction wliich was, and remained for two 
decades, almost the higliest in the University—and he gained 
bolh Chancellor’s Essay prizes, for J.atin and English. Oriel was 
not in his time, as it was vciy shortly afterwards, a centre of 
ecciesiai'iical orthodoxy, but rather the home of a cuiiotLS 
tiansiuon blend of thought vshich in different persons look the 
h'"lHUKl-dry or the Rationalist direction, and was only gencmlly 
o'.posed to Evangelicalism. Arnold himself inclined to the 
I.ibctal side, and h.ad aEo strong personal gifts for teaching. I-Te 
took 01 deIS, but neither became a tutor nor took a living, and 
established himself at Laleliam, on the Thames, to take private 
pupils. After ten years’ practice here he was elected to the Hcad- 
mt'sL-rship of Rugby, a school then, after vicissitudes, holding 
little if an\ thing more than a medium place among those English 
Granimat Schools which ranked below the great schools of Eton, 
Harrow, 'Wosiinins.er, M'ir'rhester, and Charterhouse. Kow he 
succeeded in placing it on something like an et|uali;y with these, 
and how on the other hand he became, as it weie, the apostle of 
the infant Bioad Church School, which held aloof alike from 
Evangelicals and Trartarians, are points wltich do not directly 
concern us. HE more than indiioct influence on litciature wa.? 
gteal: for few schools have contributed io it, m the same lime, 
a grtatei number of famous writers than Rugby did under his 
head ma'^icrship. Elis direct connection with it was Ihiiitcd to 
a fair number of miscellaneous works, many seimons, an 
edition of '’J'hucydides, and a Jdhlory of Rome which did not 
proceed (owing to his death in 1842, just after he liad been 
appointed Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford) 
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b^Nond the Second Punic War. Arnold, once perhaps in¬ 
judiciously extolled by adoring pupils, and the doiendcr of a 
theory of churchmanship ^Yhic!l strains rather to the uttermoit 
the principle of unorthodox economy, has ratlror sunk between 
the undying disapproval of the orthodox and the fact that the 
unorthodox have long left his stand-point. But his style is 
undoubtedly of its own kind scholarly arid cx'cellcnt; ihe matter 
of his history suffers from the common fault of taking Xiebuhr 
at too high a valuation. 

Thomas Babington hlacaulay (who maybe conveniently dis¬ 
cussed before Carlyle, though he was Carlyle’s junior by rave years, 
inasmuch as, even putting relative critical estimate aside, he died 
much earlier and represented on the whole an older style ot 
thought) was born at Rothley Temple in T.cicesiershire on 
25th October t8oo. His father, Zachary Macaulay, though a 
very active agitator against the Slave Trade, was a strong Tory; 
and the son’s conveision to Whig opinions was cTecced at some not 
clearly ascertained period after he had 1 cached manhood. A 
very piecocious child, he was at first privately educated, but entered 
'ITinity College, Cambridge, at the age of eiglttcen. l-fcre lie fell 
in ivith a set somewhat but not much less distinguished than that 
of the famous time, about ten years later, of wdiich Tennyson was 
the centre—a set the most brilliatU member of which, besides 
Macaulay, was the poet Praed. Praed had been accustomed to 
journalism before he left Kton, and had made acquaintance at 
Windsor with the bookseller Knight, for whose Quarlerly 
Magazine both he and IMacaulay wrote some very good things. 
IMacaulay himself obtained the Chanrellor's prize for Engll.^h 
poems on “Pompeii” and “Evening,” in two successive 
iSig and 1820; and after a very distinguished undergraduate 
career was elected Fellow of his college. He went to the Bar, 
and his father’s fortune, which had been a good one, being lost, 
his chance.s were for a time uncertain. Tn 1825, however, he wen 
the admiration of Jeffrey and a place on the Edwhurgh JR.eine'i^ 
by his well-known, and slightly gaudy, but wonderfully fresh, and 
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;'Tiiularirig article on Milton; and literature, which had always 
jr--cn hibi ideal employment, seemed ahead}' likely to yield him a 
nir subsistence—for review-writing was at that time much moie 
hi 'hh paid than it is at present. Moreover the M'higs, on the eve 
of their long postponed triumph, were looking out for young men 
ofuilcnt; and iMacaulay, being recruited by them, was put into 
I.oid Lansdowne’s pocket-borough of Caine. In the Reform 
lidwtes themselves he distinguished himself greatly, and after the 
i;;;i \\ as carried, having been elected for Leeds, he was not long 
in leceiving his reward. It was munificent, for he, a man of litile 
more than thirty, who had made no reputation at the Bar, though 
much elsewhere, was appointed I.egal iMcmber of Council in 
Jneia with a salary very much of which could in those days be 
Mvod by a careful man, especially if, like Macaulay, he was un- 
i.’crricd. Accoidingly when, after between four and five years’ 
stay, Macaulay in 1838 rolurned home, he was in possession of 
means sufficient to enable him to devote himself without fear or 
hindrance to literary and political pursuits, while his fame had 
been laised higher during his absence by his contributions to the 
Edinhiirgh Raiiew. Indeed his Indian experiences furnished the 
iiifoniiation—erroneous in some cases and partisan in others, but 
brilliantly used -enabling him to w'rite the fixrnous essays on 
Cine and on Hastings, wdiere his historical method is at almost its 
best. He was elected member for Edinburgh, a very higix compli¬ 
ment, in 1839; and next year became Secretary for War. Jn 
1842 and 1843 respectively he established his position in verse 
ar.dpiosc by publishing the iMys of Ancknt Rome and a colloc- 
'.'on of his .CjVrtjv'j'; and in i846hew'as made Paymaster-General 
But hh support of the Alaynooth Giant offended the Protestantism 
of his constituents, and he lost his seat, and for the time his 
political opportunities, in 1847. The disaster was no disaster for 
iiierature : he had long been employed on a JJikory of Rngland 
jiom the Accessw?i of fam&i II., and being now able to devote his 
"hole time to it, he published the first volumes in 1848 with 
■iSicnishing success. 


Q 
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He ’vYJis re-elected for Edinburgh in 1852, published the third 
and fourth volirmes of his Ilistoiyin 1855 with success gieatc 
in pecuniary ways and otherwise than even that of ilieir fore¬ 
runners, was raised to the Upper House as Lord hfacouby o‘ 
Uothley in 1857, and died two years later, on 28th Decembu 
1859, of heart disease. Some personal peculiarities ofMacaulav'^ 
—^hib extraordinary reading and memory, his brilliant but rather 
tyrannical conversation, his undoubting self-confidence—vrere 
pretty well knoven in his lifetime, and did not always create a 
prejudice in his favour. But a great revolution in this respect 
was hi ought about by the Life of him, produced a good raam 
years later by his nephew. Sir George Trevelyan—a Life, btanfiir,g 
for the interest of its matter and the skill and taste of its manner, 
not too far below the masterpieces of Boswell and Lockhart. 

The literary personality of Macaulay, though a great one in all 
respects, is neither complex nor unequally present, and it is there¬ 
fore desirable to discuss all its manifestations together. In the 
order of importance and of bulk his work may be divided into 
verse, prose essays, and Iristovy, for his speeches less clirecrly con¬ 
cern us, and arc very Utile more than essays adroitly enough 
adjusted so as not to be tedious to the heaver. In all three 
capacities he was eminently popular ; and in all three his popu¬ 
larity has brought with it a sort of reaction, partly justified, partly 
unjust. The worst brunt of this reaction has fallen upon his 
verse, the capital division of wliich, tlie Lays of Ancient Rovie^ was 
persistently decried by ISfr. Matthew Arnold, the critic of most 
authority in the generation iininediately succeeding Macaulay A 
A poet of the very highest class Macaulay was not; his wayo' 
thought was too positive, too clear, too destitute either of mystery 
or of dream, to command or to impart the true poelical mirage, to 
“make the common as if it were not common.” His best effon.- 
of this kind are in small and not very generally knowir things, the 
“Jacobite’s Epitaph,” “The T.ast Buccaneer.” But his ballads 
earlier and later, /ovj, The Arjjiada, Nascb}\ and the Romai! 
quartet, exhibit the result of a consummate literary faculty wim a 
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-eal native IVri for rhythm and metre, applying the lessons of the 
■Treat Romcanuc generation with extraordinary vigour and success, 
and not ttilhout considerable eloquence and refinement. It is a 
■rross and vulgar critical error to deem .Macaulay’s poetical effects 
vii^ar or gross. They are popular ; they hit exactly that scheme 
of noetiy which the general ear can appieciate and the general 
brain undeistand. 'limy aie coin for general circulation ; but they 
ire not base coin. Hundreds and thousands of immature and 
oreiitice tastes have been educated to the enjoyment of better 
things by them; thousands and tens of thousands oi tastes, 
respectable at least, have found in them the kind of poetry which 
the} can like, and beyond which they are not fitted to go. And 
a would be a very great pity if there were ever wanting critical 
■'.pprcciations which, wlu'le relishing things more exquisite and 
unclcv.standing things more esoteric, can still taste and savour the 
sinple genuine fare of poetry which IMacaulay offers. There are 
few wiser proverbs than that which cautions us against demanding 
‘'belief bread than is made of wheat,” and the poetical bread of 
the Lays of AncitiU Rome is an honest household loaf that no 
healthy palate will reject. 

In the second division, that of essay writing, Macaulay occupies 
a podlion both absolutely and relatively higher. That ihe best 
terse ranks above even the bc.st prose is not easily disputable ; 
tl'al prose wlu'ch is among the very best of its own particular kind 
uiaks iibove verse which though good is not the best, may be 
asserted without any fear. And in their own kind of essay, 
-Macaulay’s are quite supreme. Jefficy, a master of writing and a 
stil: greater master of editing, with more than twenty years’ 
practice in criticism, asked him “where he got that style?” The 
question was not entirely unanswerable. Macaulay had taken 
not a little from Gibbon j he had taken something from a then 
S'ill hving contributor of jeftrey’s own, Hazlitt. But his private 
aacl personal note was after all uppermost in the compound. It 
tiad appeared early (it can be seen in things of his written when 
he was an undergraduate). Jt otved much to the general atrno- 
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sphere of the century, to the habit of drawing phrase, iliusiration, 
idea, not merely from the vernacular or from classical authoritit.^, 
but from the great writers of earlier European literature. And 
it would probably have been impossible without the considcrabic 
body of forerunners which the Edinburgh, the Qiiarierly, and otlu: 
things of which some notice has been given in a former chaoiei 
had supplied. But still the individual character reign.s supreme. 

jNTacaiilay’s Essays are, in something more than the Oidinary 
loose acceptation of the term, a household woicl; and it cannot 
be necessary to single out individual instances where almost al! 
are famous, and where all deserve their fame. The “ Alilton'’ and 
the “Southey,” the “Pitt” and the “Chatham,” the “Addison" 
and the “ PTorace Walpole,” the “ Clive ’* and the “ Blasting',,” the 
“Frederick the Great” and the “Madame D’Arblay,” the “ llestoia- 
tion Dramatists” and the “Boswell,” the “I-Iallam” and the 
“Ranke,” present with a marvellous consistency the same meiitc 
and the same defects, 'liie defects are serious enough. I n the nisi 
place the system, which A'lacaulay did not invent, but wiiich he 
carried to perfection, of regarding the particular book in hand less 
as a subject of elaborate and minute criticism and exposition that 
us a mere starting-point from which to pursue the critic’s own views 
of the subject, inevitably leads to unfairness, especially in mailers 
of pure liteiature. Macaulay’s most famous performance in this 
latter kind, the crushing review of the unlucky Robert Montgomery, 
though well enough deserved in the particular case, escapes this 
condemnation only to fall under another, that of looking at the 
parts rather than at the wliole. It is quite ccitain lltal, given their 
plan, the two fam.ous ciitiques of 'I'enriyson and Keats, in the 
Ouarierh' and in Blackxvood, are-well enough justified. The ciitic 
looks only at the weak parts, and he judges the weak parts otiU 
by the stop-watch. But, on his own wide and more apparent!) 
generous method, Macaulay was exposed to equal dangers, and 
succumbed to them less excusably. Fie had strong prejudices, and 
it is impossible for any one w’ho leads him with knowledge not to 
see ihp.t the vindication of those prejudices, rather than the 
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[.'cj.osition and valuation of the subject, was \\hat he had first at 
ixMrt. He was too informed (though, especially in the Indian 
Essays, he vyas sometimes led astray by his authorities), and he 
•.hIS too honest a man, to be untrustworthy in positive statement. 
Hut though he practised little in the courts, he had the born 
..dvocate’s gift, or drawback, of inclination to stipjiressio ueri and 
fa/si, and he has a heavy account to make up under 
ihese heads. Even under them, perhaps, he has less to answer for 
than on the charge of a general superficiality and shallowness, which 
is ail (he more dangerous' because of the apparently transparent 
dioroughness of his handling, and because of the actual dearness 
ririd force with which he both sees and puts his view. For a fiist 
draft of a subject ]\Iacaulay is incomparable, if his leadeis will 
only be content to take it for a first draft, and to feel that they 
inu't fill up and verify, that they must deepen and tsiden. But 
the heights and depths of I he subject he never gives, and perhaps 
he never saw them. 

Fart of this is no doubt to be set down to the quality of his 
-tyle; pa:t to a weakness of hi.e, which was not so much readine.ss 
to accept; any conclusion that was convenient as a constitutional 
incapacity for not making up his mind. To leave a thing in half 
lights, in compromise, to take it, as the legal phrase of the country 
0; his ancestors has it, ad i 77 dsandi/m, was to Macaulay abhorrent 
and impossible. He must “conclude,” and he was rather too 
apt to do so by “quailing, crushing, and quelling” all difiiculties 
of opposing arguments and qualifications. He simply would not 
have an unsolved problem mystery. Straii'ord wa.s a “ rancorous 
renegade”; Swift a sort of gifted Judas; Bacon a mean fellow 
ivitii a great intellect; Drydcn again a renegade, though not 
rancorous; Marlborough a self-seeking traitor of genius. And all 
these conclusions were enforced in their own style—the style of 
Ikoihvie mbne. It was rather teasingly antithetical, “'Tom’s 
mip-snap,” as the jealous smartness of Brougham called it; it 
'\as somewhat mechanical in its arrangement of narrative, set 
passages of finer rvriting, cunningly devised summaries ‘of facts, 
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compniisons, contrasts (to sliow the vaitei’s learning and dazzle the 
reader with names), exordium, iteral ion, peroration, and so fortii. 
But it observed a very high standard of classical English, a litf. 
intoleiant of neologism, but not stiff nor jejune. Tt had an almc'; 
unexampled—a ceilainly unsurpassed—power (slightly helped b-, 
repetition perhaps) of bringing the picture that the write’- saw, the 
argument that he thought, the sentiment that be felt, before the 
readers eyes, mind, and feeling. And, as indeed follows horn ih? 
it was pre-eminently clear. Tt is perhaps the cleaiest style in 
English that does not, like those of Swift and Cobbclt, deliberateh 
or scornfully eschew rhetorical ornament. What IMacaulay means 
you never, being any degree short of an idiot, can fail to undc’-- 
stand : and ^mt he gives you the sense equipped with a very con¬ 
siderable amount of preparation and trimming. It would not 
merely have been ungraceful, it would have been iiositively tvrong, 
if his audience, specially trained as most of them were to his 
stand-point of AVhig Reformer, had failed to hail him as one of 
the greatest writers that had ever been known. Nor wonkl it be 
much less vrong if judges very differently equipped and con¬ 
stituted were to refuse him a high place among great writers. 

The characteristics of the £ssavs reproduce thernscU es on 2. 
magnified scale so exactly in the History tliat the foregoing 
criticism applies with absolute fidelity to the later and larger, as 
well as to the earlier and more minute work. But it would not 
be quite fair to say that no new merits appear. There are no 
nevr defects ; though the difference of the scope and character of 
the undertaking intensifies in degree, as well as magnifies in bulk, 
the faults of advocacy and of partiality which have caused the 
book to be dismissed, with a flippancy only too well dc.scrvcd b;, 
its own treatment of opponents, as “a Whig pamphlet in four octavo 
volumes.” Yet the width of study and the grasp of results, which, 
though remarkable, were not e.xactly extiaord inary, in the compas? 
and employed on the subject of a Review article, became altogether 
amazing and little short of miraculous in this enlarged field. One 
of the earliest and one of the best passages, the view of the .stale 
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r'oaiparison, as a clearly arranged and perfectly mastered collection 
of innumerable minute facts sifted out of a thousand different 
;,'iiuces, vdth anything i n history ancient or modern. The scale of 
ihe book is undoubtedly too great: and if it had been carried, 
.i;.dij author oiiginally intended, to a date “within the memory 
uV‘ his contemporaries, it would have requited the life of Old 
Ihr: to complete it and the patience of Job to read it through, 
'1 he necessity of a hero is a necessity fell by all the nobler sou 
of wtiters. But the choice of William of Orange for the purpose 
was, to say the least, unlucky; and the low morality which he had 
hiinsclf, in an earlier work, confessed as to the statesmen of the 
it;-riod imparted an additional stimulus to the historian’s natural 
re.ndercy to be unfair to his political opponents, in the vain hope, 
by deepening the blacks, to get a sort of whiteness upon the grays, 
h has further to be confessed that independent examination of 
separate points is not very favourable to Macaulay’s trust¬ 
worthiness. 1-Ie never tells a falsehood; but he not seldom 
connives to convey one, and he constantly conceals the tiuth. 
Still, the general picture is so vivid and .stimulating, the mastery of 
ir.aienals is so consummate, and the beauty of occasional passages 
—the story of Monmouth’s Conspiracy, that of James’s insane 
persecution of \ragdalen College, that of the Trial of the Seven 
llishops, that of the Siege of Londondeny—so seductive, that the 
most hostile criticism which is not prepared to shut eyes and ears 
to anything but faults cannot refuse admiration. And it ought 
not to be omitted that Macaulay was practically the first historian 
who not merely examined the literature of his subject with un¬ 
failing caie and attention, but took the trouble to inspect the 
actual places with the zeal of a topographer or an antiquary. That 
ibis added greatly to the vividness and picturesque character of 
his descriptions need hardly be said; that it often resulted in a 
distinct gain to historical knowledge is certain. But perhaps not 
Its least merit was the putting down in a practically imperishable 
form, and in the clearest possible manner, of a vast number of 
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interesting details which time is only too quirk lo sweep awav 
The face of England has changed more since Macaulay’s time, 
though a bare generation since, than it had changed in the four 
or five generations between the day of his theme and his own; 
and thus he rescued for us at once the present and the past. 

It is almost impossible to imagine a greater contrast between 
two contemporaries of the same nation, both men of letters of the 
first rank, than that whicli exists between Thomas Macaulay and 
Thomas Carlyle. In the subjects to which both had afnijiiy there 
was a rather remarkable connection. Macarriay’s educatiorr rather 
than his sympathies made him something of a master of at least 
the formal part of poetry, in which Carlyle could do nothing. But 
essentially they were both writers of prose: they were both lucn 
in whom the bistorico-politico-social interests were much greater 
than the purely literary, the purely artistic, or the purely 
scientific—though just as Carlyle was a bad verse-writer or none 
at all, Macaulay a good one, so Carlyle was a good maihemaliciau. 
Macairlay a bad one or none at all. But in the point of viev 
from which they regarded the subjects with which they d^alt, 
and in the style in which they treated them, they were poles 
asunder. Indeed it may be questioned w’helher " the style is the 
point of view ” would not be a better form of the famous de¬ 
liverance than that which, in full or truncated form, has obtained 
currency. 

Carlyle was born on the 4th December 1795 at Ecclefeckui 
(tlie Entepfubl of the Sartor), in Dumb iesshire, being the son ci 
a stone-mason. He was educated first at the parish school, then 
at that of Annan (the nearest town), and was about fifteen when 
he was sent, in ihe usual %Yay of Scotch boys with some wits 
and no money, to the University of Edinburgh. T-Iis destination 
was equally of course the Church, but he very early developed 
that dislike to all fixed formularies which characterised him through 
life, and which peihaps was not his greatest characteristic. To 
mathem.aiics, on the other hand, he took pretty kindly, though he 
seems to have early exhausted the fascinations of them Like 
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luosc men of rio means who have little fanc}’ for any of the 
atulai piofcssionSj he attempted teaching ; and as a schoolmaster 
-it \naan, Haddington, and fCirkcaldy, or a jDrivatc tutor (his 
thief experience in which art was with Charles Buller). ho spent 
no small number of years, doing also some Irack-work in the way 
of trariMlating, renting for Brewster’s lL 7 icycloj)cedia. and contribut- 
ine to the London S\/ngas>ine^ that short-lived but fertile nurse of 
oenius. Tire most remarkable of these productions was the 
Lift, of Sc/iiUc)\ which was published as a volume in 1825, his 
idiiieLh vear, at which time he was a resident in London and 
fiequenter--a not too amiable one—of Coleridge’s circle at 
HhhgaLe and of other literary places. 

The most important event in his life took place in 1826, when 
ho married IMiss Jane AVclsh, a young lady who traced her descent 
:o John Knox, who had some property, who had a genius of her 
o>vn, and who was all the more determined to marry a man of 
_i;£r.!us. Site Itad hesitated beltveen Irving and Carlyle, and, what- 
etercarae of it, there can be no doubt that she was right in prefer¬ 
ring the somewhat uncouth and extremely undeveloped tutor who 
liad taught her several things, — whether love in the proper 
lOnae was among them or not will ahvays be a moot point. 
Th.t Edirik'./'gh Rcviexv was kind to Carl)lc after its fashion, and 
he ViTOte for ii; but Jeffrey, though very well disposed both to 
Carlyle and to his wife, could not endure the changes which soon 
came on hi^ style, and might have addressed the celebrated 
query which, as mentioned, just at the same time he addressed 
in flcl'ghted surprise to IMacaulay’, “Where did you get that 
;:yle,” to Carlyle in the identical words but with a very different 
meaning. Even had it been different, it was impossible that 
Carlyle should serve anywvhere or any one; and his mind, not an 
early ripening one, was even yet, at the age of thirty-tw'o, in a 
'.ery unorganised condition. He resolved to retire to his wife’s 
•him of Craigenpul lock in Nithsdale; and Mrs. Carlyle had the 
almost unparalleled heroism to consent to this. Por it must be 
remembered that her husband, with the exception of the revenue 
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of a few essaj'S, was living on lier means, thaL he underiooi: i.o 
professional diiiies, and LhaL in the fannliouse she had to perform 
those of a servant as well as those of a wife. Whatever other 
opinions may be passed on this episode of Carlyle’s life, which 
lasted from 1828 to 1S34, there can be no doubt that it “made'’ 
him. lie did much positive work there, including all his be.;t purely 
literary essays. Tliere he wrote Sartor /\tesartus, his manifesto 
and proclamation, a wild book which, to its elernal honour, Fraser's 
Magazine accepted, probably under the influence of Lockiia-t, 
and wmich has always been regarded by Cnrlylians as containinr 
the qi’antessence of its authors genius. There too was writier 
great part of the earlier form of the Frc^xcJi Revolution. Bur tht 
greatest thing rhat he did at Craigenputlock -was the thorough 
fermentation, clearing, and settling of himself. When he went 
there, at nearly thirty-three, it was more uncertain what would 
come of him than it is in the case of many a man when he leaves 
the University at three-and-twenty. When he left it, at close on 
his foitieih year, the drama of his literary life was complete, 
though only a few lines of it were written. 

That drama lasted in actual time for forty-seven years longer; 
and for more than the first thirty of them fresh and ever fresh 
acts and scenes carried it on. For the public his place was taker, 
once and for all by the History of the French Revotutini, 
which, after alarming vicissitudes (John Stuart !Mill having 
borrenved the first volume in MS. and lent it to a lady, to be 
destroyed by her housemaid), appeared in 1S37. From at least 
that time Mrs. Carlyle’s aspiration was fulfilled. There w’ere gain- 
sayers of course,—it may almost be said that genius which is not 
gainsaid is not genius,—there were furious decriers of style, temper, 
and so forth. But nine out of every ten men, at least, whose 
opinion was worth taking knew that a new star of the first magnitude 
had been added to English literature, however much th(?y might 
think its rays in some respects baleful. 

Lecturing, after the example set chiefly by Coleridge and 
Hazhtt, was at this time a favourite resource for tliose men of 
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i Iters v;hose lino, of composition was not of the gainfulest; and 
Tarlvle delivered several courses, some of which are unreported, 
„hiic others survive only in inadequate shapes. But Heroes and 
Hero-lVorilnp was at first delivered orallj^, though ir was not 
•ripted tili iS-ii; and about the same time, or rather eailier, 
'.DOcaied the Mi<!ceHa 7 ieons JPssnys —a collection of hi.s work at its 
freshest, least mannered, most varied, and in some respects best. 
Ckariisin (iS3y) and J^ast ainl Presait (i8.:i3) rcFiected the 
political problems of the time and Carlyle’s interest in them. But 
.‘.was not till 1815 that a second, in the ordinary sense, great work, 
Ohver CromiocWs LeAters and Speeches^ was published. Five years 
t).isscd without anything substantive from him, but in 1850 ap- 
Latter-Day PafnpJileis^ the most brilliantly satiric, and in 
1:351 the softest, most finished, and (save theologically) least de- 
br.tab'e of all his books, the exquisite biography in miniature 
called ihc Life oj Sterling. Then he engaged, it is difficult to 
say whether by ill-luck or not, on the last and large.st of his 
great single undertakings, the History of Frcderkk the Great. 
Fourteen years were pas.scd, as a matter of composition, in “the 
valle)' of the sbadov.' of Frederick.” as his wife put it: half the 
lime (from 1858 to 1865) saw the actual publication. Shortly 
after the completion of this Carlyle visited Edinburgh to receive 
the Lord Eectorship of his University, and before long bis wife 
died. He survived her fifteen years, but did nothing more of 
great importance; indeed, he rvas seventy-one when this loss 
happened. Some short things on “John Knox,” on*“The Early 
idirgs of Norway',” and a famous letter on “Shooting Niagara” 
(the Roforra Sill of 1867), with a few more, appeared; but he was 
chiefly occupied (as far as he was occupied at all) in writing 
reininisccnccs, and arranging memorials of Llrs. Carlyle. The 
publication of these books after his death by the late Mr. Froude 
led to a violent conflict of opinion both as to the propriety of the 
publicadotr and as to the character of Cailyle himself. 

Tins conflict fortunately concerns us but little here. It is 
certain that Carlyle—springing from the lower rank.s of .society, 
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educated excdicnlly as far as the inlcllecl v;as concerned, bu' 
^vithoiit attention to such trifles as the habit (which liis future w'Sz 
eady remarked in him) of putting bread and butler in his tea. p. 
martyr from very eaily years to dyspepsia, fostering a ielinn; 
spirit and not too social temper, thoroughly convinced that the 
times were out of joint and not at all thoroughly convinced tint 
he or any one could set them right, finally pos3e.ssed of an in¬ 
tensely religious nature which by accident or waywaidness had 
somehow thrown itself out of gear with religion—was not a happy 
man himself nor likely to make any one else happy who lived with 
him. But it is certain also that both in respect to his wife and 
to those men, famous or not famous, of whom he has left too 
often unkindly record, his bark was much worse than his bite. 
And it is further certain that Mrs. Carlyle was no down-troddjn 
drudge, but a woman of brains almost as alert as her husband's 
and a tongue almost as sharp as his, who had deliberately made 
her election of the vocation of being ‘‘ wife to a man of genius,” 
and who received what she had bargained for to the uttermost 
farthing. There tvill always be those who will think that Mr. 
Froude, doubtless with the best intentions, made a very gicat 
mistake ; that, at any rate for many yeans after Carlyle's death, only 
a strictly genuine but judicious selection of the Reminiscences 
and Memorials .should liave been published, or else that the 
whole should liavc been worked into a real biogiaphy in which 
the comment and setting could have given the relief that ihe text 
required. But already, after more than the due voices, there is 
some peace on the subject: and a temporary wave of neglect, 
partly occasioned by this very controversy, was to be expected. 

That this wave will pass may be asserted with a fulness and 
calmness of assurance not to be surpassed in any similar case 
Carlyle's influence during a great part of the second and the 
whole of the third quarter of this century was so enormous, hi? 
life was so prolonged, and the general tone of public thought and 
public policy which has prevailed since some time before his 
death has been so adverse to his temper, that the reaction which 
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•, ,,]! but inevitable in all cases was certain to be severe in his. 
tr-d if this were a history of thought instead of being a history ol 
•}jo vernal expression of thought, it would be j^ossible and 
■iitercsting to explain this reaction, and to forecast the certain 
rebound fiom it. -Vs it is, however, we have to do witli Carlyle as 
iiian of letters only; and if his position as the greatest English 
I'nn of letters of the century in prose be disputed, it will gener- 
rJiv be found that the opposition is due to some not strictly 
litcnirv cause, while it is certain that any competitor who is set 
LUj can be dislodged by a fervent and well-equipped Carlylian 
\d.houl very much difiiculty. 

He has been classed here as a historian, and though the bulk 
0: his work is very great and its apparent variety considerable, it 
sill be found that history and her sister biography, even when his 
^ul)iects bore an appearance of difference, always in reality 
engaged his atitnlion. liis three greatest books, containing moie. 
dw-i half his work in bulk,— The French Eevclitiion^ the Cromijoelh 
end the Frederick, — are all openly and avowedly hisiorical. The 
SiMlkr and the S/erling are biographic?; the Sartor Resartm 
a fcntasiio autobiography. Nearly all the Essays, even those 
which are most litcraiy in subject—ail the Lectures on FJerocs, the 
gicarcr part of Fast and Present, The Early Kings of Noj'way, 
[he John Knox, are more or less plainly and stiicily historical or 
biographical. Even Chartis?n, the non-anliqnc part of Fait and 
Priseni, and the Latter-JDay Patfifhleis, deal with politics in the 
iense in which politics are the principal agent in making history, 
regaid them constantly and almost solely in their actual or 
probable effect on the life-story of the nation, and to no small 
extent of its individual members. Out of the historic relation of 
nation or individual Carlyle would very rarely atteiiijai to place, 
ind iiardly ever succeeded in placing, any thing or perbon. Ele 
could not in the least judge literature—of which he was so great 
1 piactirioncr always, and sometimes so great a judge—from the 
Duiti!: of view of form ; he xvould ha\c scorned to do so, and did 
:Corn those who did so. His deficiencies in abstract philosophy, 
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whether jjolilical, theological, metaphysical, or other, anse direct, 
from this—-that he could never contemplate any of rliese t'liii;: 
as abstract, but only in the common conduct of men tov^arf-. 
tlieir fellows, towards themselves, and towards God. For Carh.: 
never “ forgot God,” though he might speak unadvisedly with li.. 
lipb of other men’s ways of remembering Him. The “hania:. 
document,” as later skang has it, was in effect the only thing th-t 
interested him ; and he was content to employ it in constiuct'r.': 
human history. Ivlore than once he put his idea of thishistou' 
formally under a fcnmal title. BtU his entire work ib a niach 
bL-ttcr exposition of that idea than these particular cssa\s;. and i; 
is not easy to o])en any page of it in which the idea itself is no: 
vividly illustrated and enforced upon the reader. 

But once more, this is no place for even a summary, much Ic'S 
for a fjiscus'-ion, of the much discussed Carly'ian “ Gospel oi 
Work”] of its apostle’s less vague, but also less disputable, condem¬ 
nations of shams and cants; or of the innumerable application' 
and uses to w'hich he put these doctiines. The impoilan: thing 
for our purpose is that these applications took form in thin;, 
volumes of the most brilliant, the most stimulating, the mo;t 
varied, the must original work in English literature. I’he tit'es 
of this work have been given; to give here any no!ion ofth(..i 
contents would take the chapter. Carlyle could be- as in thi. 
Croydic'd/, where he sets himself and confines himsulf to tlx 
double task of elucidating his hero’s rugged or crafty obscurities 
of speech and writing, and of piecing them into a coTmected 
history, or where he \Yrestle 3 ^Yith the huge accumulation o! 
documents about Fredciick—as piactical as the driest of Dry-as- 
dusts. But others could equal, though few surpass him, in this. 
Where he stands alone is in a fantastic fertility of di\ agation arc! 
comment which is as much his own as the clear, neat directness oi 
Macaulay is his. Much of it ib duo to hi.s gospel, or temper, o: 
whatever it is to be cabled, of earnest suasion to work and scornful 
denunciation of cant; .'something to his w ide reading and apt 
faculty of illustration; but most to his style. 
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]n the early da)> of his unpopnlarily this style used to be 
.'n-^td ^vitb heat 01 dismissed with scorn as mere falsetto, copied 
•0 a "Tcat extent from Richter. It is certain that in Carlyle’s 
,--rv eailicst worhs there is small trace of it, and that he writes in 
'i'ash;on not very startlingly different fiom ibat of any well-read 
"ixi weH-i.au"lit author of his time. And it is certain also that it 
after his special addiction to German studies that the new 
■r;r.nr.cr appeared. Yet it is \ eiy far indeed from being copied from 
.riv sinde model, or even from any single language and a great 
ded fiat is in it is not German at all. Something may even be traced 
to our own more fantastic writers in the seventeenth cenluiy, such 
Sii Thomas Urquhart in Scotland and Sir Roger UEstrangc in 
In.knd; iiiiich to a Scottish fervour and quaiiitness blending 
■■self with and utilising a wider range of reading than liad been 
rsual with Scotsmen; most to the idiosynctasy of the individual. 

Ca’.lyle's style is not seldom spoken of as compact of tricks 
ro'.d manners; and no doubt these are present in it. Yet a 
naiiow inspoction will show that its effect is by no means due so 
iiii'ch in reality as in appearance to the retaining of capital letteis, 
the violent breaches and aposiopcscs, the omission of pronouns 
und colouiless parts of speech generally, the coining of new 
words, and the introduction of unusual forms. These things are 
often there, but they arc not always; and even when they are, 
ncie 13 something else mucli more important, much more 
ch.aiaclcrislic, but also much harder to put the nngcr on. 'J'here 
ia in Carlyle’s fiercer and more serious passages ti fiery glow of 
enthusiasm or indignation, in his lighter ones a quaint felicity of 
unex'pcrlcd hmnoiir, in his expositions a vividness of present- 
n-'L-nt, in In's arguments a sledge-hainmei force, all of which arc 
not to be found together anywhere else, and none of \\hich are to 
be found atn where in quite the .same form. And despite the 
swagery both of his indignation and his laughter, there is no 
greater master of tenderness. "Wheiever he is at home, and he 
seldom wanders far from it, the weapon of Cailylc is like none 
other—it is the very sword of Goliath. 
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And this sword pierces to the joints and marrow as no otho 
of the second diviaion of our auihois of the nineteenth ccniur. 
jiroper pierces, with the exception of that of Tennj-son in vcr.-- 
It is possible to disagree with Carlyle intensely ; ]>eihap3 it is no: 
possible to agree with him in any detailed manner, unless tl..,- 
agreer be somewhat destitute of individual taste and judgment. 
But on his whole aspect and tendency, reserving inditidual ev 
pressions, he is, as few are, great. The diathesis is there—the 
general disposition tov/ards noble and high thing's. The c.k- 
presbion is there—the capacity of putting what is felt and meant 
in a manner always contemptuous of mediocrity, yet seldom 
disdainful of common-sense. To speak on the best thhvo 
in an original way, in a distinguished style, is the priviiege 
of the elect in literature j and none of those who were born within, 
or closely upon the beginning of the century has had these gifts 
in English as have the authors of The Lotos Eaters and Surivr 
JiesartHS. 

Only one other writer of history duiing the century, himscli 
the latest to die of his generation, except Air. Ruskin, deseitcs, 
for the union of hisiorical and literary merit, to be placed, if not 
on a le\el with Alacaulay and Carlyle, yet not fai below liiem; 
but a not incon&ideruble number of historians and biographers of 
value who distinguished themselves about or since the middle o: 
the century must be chronicled more or less briefly. Two Scottish 
scholars of eminence, both in turn Historiographers Royal of 
Scotland, John Hill Burton and lYilliam Forbes Skene, were 
horn in the same year, 1809. Burton, who died in iSSi, busied 
himself with the history of his country at large, beginning wilii 
the period since the Revolution, and tackling the earliei and 
more distinctively national time afterwards. He was not a very 
good writer, but displayed very great industry and learning wi:h 
a sound and impauial judgment. Skene, on the other hand, 
i\as the greatest authoiity of his time (he lived till 1892) on 
“ Celtic Scotland," which is the title of his principal book. In 
the same year (or in 1808) was born Charles Alerivale, afieiwaraii 
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rcilo«' of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Dean of Ely, who, 
1- =idos other work, established himself in the same class of 
hi'toiians with Hallam and Milman, Thiilwall and Grote, by his 
■^xionsive History of the Homans under the Empire. On the 
whole, Merivale (who died in 1894) ranks, both for historical and 
liiciaiv gifts, somewhat below the other members of this remaik- 
able Lnoup—a position which is still a very honourable one. 

Shoitly after these three was born Alexander Kinglake (1811- 
j3gT)—a man of very remarkable talents, but something of a 
•‘terrible example” in regaid to the practice, which has already 
Sct.n noticed as characteristic of the century, of devoting enor- 
r.ouslv long histories to special subjects and points. Kinglake, 
vl-.o was a native of Somerset, an Eton and Cambridge man, a 
:a;istcr subsequently, lor some )'ears a Member of rarliarncnt, 
ar.danuji of independent means, first distinguished himself in 
leilors by the vciy biilliant and popular book of travels in the 
East called Eothen^ which was publkshed in 1847. That thcie is 
sniaefning of manner and trick about this is not to be denied; 
’■Jilt it must be allowed that the trick and manner have been 
fo'ilowed, apparently with success, in travcl-wiiting for about hall 
a century, while it cannot be fairly said that Kinglake himself 
h.".cl any exact models, though he may liave owed something to 
Bcckforcl and a little to Sterne. It is not very easy to sa}- 
whether Kinglake’s literary reputation would have stood higher or 
lower if he had written nothing else : but as a matter of fact, 
oefore many years were over, he attempted a much more am- 
j;:iou3 task in the History of the Crimea-fi IVar, the first two 
’.oiumes of -which appeared in 1863, though the book was not 
fir.iihed till twenty years later. That this history shows no small 
literary faculties no competent judge can deny. The art of word- 
painting—a dubious and ckmgcjous art—is pushed to almost its 
:i'rlho.st limits; the -writer has a wonderful gift of combining the 
minutest and most numerous details into an orderly and intelligible 
whole; and the quality -which the ITench untranslatably call dialde 
3K corps.^ or, as we more pedantically say, “ daemonic energy,” is 
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prescni cveryv.'here. Hut the book is monstrously out of i,r.', 
portion,—a single battle has something like an entire volume, and 
tlie events of some two years occupy eight, —and, clear as il\ 
individual pictures are, the panorama is of such endless len.cLr. 
that the mind’s eye retains no proper notion of it. In the socorc 
place, the style, though brilliant, is hard and brassy, fuh of popu' 
that aic more suitable to the pint form or the newspaper than to 
the historic page,—not so much polished as varnished, and auu,r 
abort time intolerably fatiguing. In the third,—and this is thj 
grave.sL fault of all,—the author’s private or jjatriotic likes oi dislikes 
pervade the whole performance, and reduce too much of it to a 
tissue of cxtiiivagant advocacy or depreciation, made more di'- 
guscing by the repetition of catch phra.scs and pet labels somcwhrt 
after the manner of Dickens. Sir Stratford Canning, “the gicR 
laltchi,” is one of Kinglake’s divinities, T,ord Raglan another; 
and an acute and eneigctic, but not quite heaven-born diploma¬ 
tist, a most honest, modest, and in difficult circumstances stead¬ 
fast, if not always judicious .soldier, become, the one Marlborough 
in the counci[-ch.imber, the other Mai-lborough in the field. 0:i 
the other hand, for this or that reason, Mr. Kingk.ke had taken 
a violent dislike to the Emperor Napoleon the Third, and affected, 
as did some other Er.gli.sh luberals, ro con.sider tire coup dihit 
as not merely a dubious piece of stalccrafr, but a hideous and 
aboinin.able crime. Consequently, he abused all those who took 
parr in it with tedious \irulence, rvbich has probably made not r. 
few Englishmen look on them wuth much more leniency than 
they deserved. In short, Kinglake, whih many of the qualities of 
the craftsman in an extraordinary degree, was almost cntiieh 
deficient in those of the artist. He served as a favourite example 
to IMr. Mattlrew Arnold of the deficiency of the British literary 
temper in accomplishment and grace, and it cannot be denied 
that Mr. Arnold's strictures were hem justified to an extent which 
was nor always the case when he assumed the office of cen.snr. 

John Forster, who was born a year later than Kinglake, and 
died firiecn years before him. was an iirdustrious writer of bio 
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„r;,T:,hics and biographical history, the friend of a good inanj 
;iicn of li-ttcrs, editor for many years of tlie Exaf/iincr, and sccrc- 
vfirv to the T.unacy Coiniuissioners. T-Ie paid particular attention 
lothepeiiod of the Rebellion: his Avrest oj the Five Memuen, 
Uine his chief work, among several devoted to it. He wrote a 
/P-/'. of GolEmith, and began one of Swift. In contemporary 
lio-iaphy his chief performances were lives of Landor and of 
Dickens, with both of whom he was c.xlremely intimate. Tn 
irivate life Foritoi had the character of a bumptious busybody, 
v'.icli character indeed the two books just mentioned, even 
v.ithoiit lire anecdotes abundant in more recent books of bio- 
■,raphy, abundantly c.slablish. And towards the men of letters 
'.vith whom he was intimate (Carlyle and Browning may be added 
10 Landor and Dic'kens) he seems to have beltaved like a Boswell- 
Fod.'nap, while in the latter half of the character he no doubt sat 
to Dickens himself. But he was an indefatigable literary inquirer, 
•ir.d seems, in a patronising kind of way, to have been liberal 
jrnugh of the result of his inquiries. He had a real interest 
both in history and litcratnr-e, and he wrote fairly enough. 

One of the most curious figures among the historians of this 
fi'iittiry was Henry Thomas Buckle, svho was born near Black- 
rioafn in 1823, and privately educated. He had ample means, 
and v.-as fond of books; and in 1857 he brought out the first 
voume (which was followed by a second in t86i) of a Flisiory oJ 
Ch'il’sniion. He did not nearly complete—in fact he only began— 
hia scheme, in which the European part w'as ultimately intended 
to be subordinate to the English, and he died of typhus at 
rhniascus in May 1862. The book attained at once, and for 
iome time kept, an extraordinary popularity, which has been 
fucceeded by a rather unjust depreciation. Both are to be 
.iccoMnLod for by the fact that it is in many ways a book ratlier 
of the Flench than of the English type, and displays in fuller 
measure Ilian almost any of Buckle’s conlemporarie.? in France 
Itself, with the possible exception of 'Paine, could boast, the frank 
and fearless, some would say the headlong and headstrong, habit 
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of generalisation—scorning particulars, or merely impressing ituo 
service such as are useful Lo it and drumming the others oiu — 
on ^Yhich rrenchinen pride themselves, and for the lack of vvhich 
they are apt to pronounce English historians, and indeed English 
men of letters of all kinds, plodding and unilluminatcd craftsmen 
rather than artists. In Buckle’s reflections on Spain and Scodand, 
he accounts for the whole history of both countries and the v.-hole 
character of both peoples by local conditions in the first place, 
and by forms of civil and ecclesiastical government. In respect 
to these last his views were crude Voltairianism ; but perhaps ihh 
is the best and most characteristic example of his method. He 
was extremely prejudiced; his lack of solid disciplinary education 
made him unapt to understand the true force and relative \alue 
of his facts and arguments j and as his premisses are for the most 
[lai-t ca]Driciously selected facts cemented together with an un- 
tempored mortar of theory, his actual conclusions are rarely of 
much value. But his style i.s clear and vigorous; the aggressive 
raiding character of his argument is agreeably stimulating, and 
excellent to make his readers clear up their minds on the other 
side; while the dread of over-generalisation, however healthy in 
itself, has been so long a dominant force in English letrens and 
philosophy that a little excess the other way might be decidedly 
useful as an alterative. The worst fault of Buckle was the 
Voltairianism above referred to, causing or caused by, as is 
always the case, a deplorable lack of taste, which is not con¬ 
fined to religious maUers. 

Edward Augustus Freeman, who was a little younger than 
Buckle and survived him for thirty years, had some points in 
common with th.e historian of civilisation, though his education, 
interests, and tone in reference to religion were wholly different. 
Mr. h'reeman, ^Yho was not at any public school, but was a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, very' soon devoted himself to the 
study of early English history, and secured a durable position by 
his elaborate Hislory of ihe Norman Conquest (1867-76), which, 
even though the largest and most impoitant, was only one among 
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51’oreri of ^vorks, ending in an unfinished History of Sicily. He 
>va‘=. when he died in 1892, Regius Professor of Modern History 
it Oxford, and he had for many yeais been very influential in 
dicermining tlie course of historical study. rTe vas also, for 
mans’ years of his life, an active journalist, being especially known 
ri5 a contributor to the Saturday Hevicw^ and he sometimes took 
;i verv busy part in politics. Mr. Freeman was a student of un¬ 
tiring energy, and will always deserve honourable memory as the 
first historian who recognised and utilised the value of aichitceture 
in supplying historical documents and illustrations. His style was 
at times pictuiesque but too diffuse, and disfigured by a habit of 
allusion as teasing as Macaulay’s antithesis or Kinglake’s stock 
phrases. That he was apt to pronounce very strong opinions on 
almost any question with which he dealt, was perhaps a less draw¬ 
back 10 his excellence as a historian than the violently contro- 
reisial tone in which he was wont to deal with those who happened 
to hold opinions different from his own. Pul ting defects of 
manner aside, there is no question that, for his own special period 
of English history (the eletenih and twelfth centuries), IMr. 
Freeman did more tlian any man had done before him, arid as 
much as any man has done for any other period : while in relaiion 
to his further subjects of study, his work, though less trustworthy, 
is full of stimulus and of information. 

His chief pupil, John Richard Green, who was born in 1837 
and dred of consumption in 1883, was a native of Oxford, and 
'\as educated there at Magdalen College School and Jesus 
College. iNfr Green, like Mr. Freeman, was a frequent contri¬ 
butor to the Saturday Revieu\ and did some clerical duty in the 
east of London; but he is best known by his historical w’ork on 
English subjects, especially the famous Sho?-/ History of the English 
People, perhaps the most popular woik of its class and kind ever 
written. Air. Green professed, on a principle which had been 
growing in favour for some time, to e.xtend the usual conccjitiou 
of historical dealing to social, literary, and other matters. These, 
however, had never as a fact been overlooked by historians, and the 
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[)Opularit\’ of nhc book v.'aa chicily due to its judicious ‘’Ckction 
of ir-tCTCbting uicts, to the spiiit of the narrative, and to the stvic, 
based partly on Macaulay, but infused nith a modt;niness which 
exactly bit ihe taY.e of the reader of our time. \b. Giecri after¬ 
wards expanded this book soiiiewliat; and his early uca'h cut 
short a scries of more extended nronograplis, T/w .]/</,t,- 
liiigLin'J, The Conquest of EnghinJ, etc., wliich would have 
enabled him to display the minute knowledge on which hii more 
summary treatment of the gciieial theme had been based. 

Among historians to whom in laiger space luoic extCTid\.d 
notice than is bore pos.slble would have to be given, perhaos tht.- 
fust place is due to Philip Henry, sixth Earl Stanhope (1805-751. 
wl'iO (chicily under the title of Lord Mahon, which ho bore before 
his succession to the earldom in 1855) was a.n active hisloricd 
writer of groat diligerme and imparliahly, and posses.scd of a k/r 
though not very distinguished style. The Ih-bt notable work— 
a History of the IVa?- of the Snccessmi hi Spai,) (1832)—of Loid 
Stanhope (who was an Oxford man, took some part in politic^, 
and was a devoted PeJite) was reviewcd by Macaulay, and he 
wrote later several other and minor historicnl books. Eut lis 
reputation rests on his History of Kiirope. from the Peace of LJin.h 
to the Peace of Versailles, which occupied him for some twenty 
years, finishing in 1S54. Very much less known to the general, 
but of singular ability, was William Johnson or Cory, who unde 
the earlier name had nttmeted consideiable public riitention as 
an Eton master and as author of a small but lemarkable voh'ine 
of poems called fo-nica. After his retiiemcnt from Eton and the 
change of his name, Mr. Cory amused himself with tire composi 
lion of a History cf Pngland, or laiher a long essay thereon, 
which was very little read and falls completely out of the ordinal} 
conception of such a book, but is distinguished by an exceptionalh 
good and scholarly style, as ^Yell as by \iew3 and expression'? 0! 
great originanty. jMany otheis must pass wdiolly unnoticed that 
we ma.y iinish this chapter with one capital name. 

One of the greatest historians of the century, except foi 
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or-O cuiioii'j and unfortunate defect, and (without any dl■a^\backj 
one of iho grcaie.sL -wiiteus of English prose during that century 
•i.'s Tames Anthony Froude, who was born at Darlington near 
Tai’ies in 18 jB, on 23rd April (Shakespeare’s birthday and St. 
Gcoice's Ihiy). and died in 1894 at the Alolt near .Salcombe in his 
iuU.ve county. Air. Eroude (the youngest son of the Archdeacon 
of Totnes and the brother of Richard Hurrell Fronde, who 
pV-iu-rl so icmarkable a part in the Oxford Afovement, and of 
Wiiltain I'roudc the distinguished naval engineer) was a Wc.st- 
U'inster boy, and went to Oriel College, Oxioid, afterwards 
obtaining a Fellow'ship at Exeter. Like his elder brotiier lie 
engaged in the Tractaiian Movement, and was specially under the 
larluencc of Newman, taking orders in 1844. The great con- 
lulaion, however, of Newman’s secession sent him, not as it sent 
some with Newman, but like Mark Pattison and a few more, into 
-cepticism, if not exactly negation, on all religioi's matters. He 
{.111 Iv's change of opinion.s (he had previously wriiten under the 
pseudonjm of “Zeta” a novel called S/iaiouis oj the Clov.(h') into 
..book entitled The N'emesis of Foith^ published in iS/jp, lesigncd 
li.s Fellowship, gave up or lost (to his great good fortune) a post 
which had been ofLred him in Tasmania, unci betook himself to 
literature, being ^ cry much, except in point of style, under the influ- 
OMce of Carlyle, tic wrote for Fraser, the Wcst?)imste.r, and other 
periodicals; but was not content with fugitive compositions, and 
ioon planned a History of F.ngland from the. Fall of IVolscy to the 
iL'feat of the Armada. The firsi volumes of this appeared in 
1856, and it was finished in 1869. Aleanwmile Frouclo from time 
to time collected his essays into volumes called Short Studies, 
\^hich contain some of his very best writing. His next large 
woik was '/'he T/iglish in Ireland, wdiich was published in llitee 
volumes (1871-1874), In 1874-1875 Lord Carnaivon sent him 
on Government missions to the Ca])e, an importation of a French 
practice into Flngland which was not vc*ry well justified by the 
particular instance. Eetw'een i88t and 1SS4 he was occupied as 
Carlyle’s literary executor in issuing his biographical remains. 
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Later Oanna and Thd En»U:,h in the IFexi Indies comam^o. v 
once sketches ot liavcl and political leflections . and in 1889;. 
])ublished an Irish historical romance, IV/e Tsvo Chiefs (f Dial „ 
He was made Regius Piofi-ssor of Afodern History at Oxfoid i" 
succession to iMr. Freeman, and his two latest works, Eras)h'‘\ 
published just before, and English Seamen some inoiuhs after his 
death, rontahr in part the results of the appoinlnient. 

It is a vulgar observation that the natura .1 element of soir-,' 
men appears to be hot water. Xo English author of the centtirv 
justifies this better than Air. Froude. His early change of fa'tl- 
attracted to him a very consideiable share of the obloquy wludi 
usually (and perhaps not so unreasonably as is sometimes thougi-.t) 
alladies to violent revolutions of opinion on important points. 
ITis f-fisiory was no sooner published than most aciiatonio'j; 
attacks were made upon it, and continued for many yeans, by a 
school of historical students with the late Air. Ficeman at their 
head. His Irish book, coinciding with the rise of “ Horae Rule 
sentiment in Ireland, brought ujion him fuiious enmity fiom the 
Irish Nationalist party and from those who, ot first or by and by. 
sympat’nised w'ith Ibein in England. Plis colonial visits aacl 
criticisms not metely attracted to him the animosity of all those 
Englishmen who espoused the politics of non-intervention and 
non aggrandisement, but aroused lively uritation in the Colonies 
themselves. About his discharge of his duties as Carly\',’s 
executor a perfect tempest of indignation arose, it being alleged 
that he had either carelessly, or through bad taste, or with 
deliberate ireachery, levealcd his dead friend and master’s weak¬ 
nesses and domestic troubles to the public view. 

With some of the causes of this odium we are fortunately heie 
dispensed from dealing. Theological and political matters, in so 
far as they are controversial, are altogether outside of our scope. 
The question of the dealing with Carlyle’s “ Remains” i.s one rathe: 
of ethics than of literature proper, and it is perhaps sufficient 10 
make, in ic-ference to it, the warning observation that [.ockhart, 
who is now considered by almost all competent critics as a very 
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if.itci’.n ol the union of fidelity and good taste towards both bis 
vibiect and his readers, was accused, at the appearance of his 
L'oJt. ortreacheiy towards Scott. 

Put h nii'St be confessed that if Mr, Fronde’s ciitics weie 
iinfv'r (and they certainly were) he himself gave only too abundant 
oreiting to fair criticism. That his first great book (not perhaps 
;r.'. of his others) was planned on an unduly large scale, and 
.r.du1'-cd in far too extensive dissertation, divagation, and so 
forth, was rather the fault of his time than of himself. Grote and 
Macaulay had obtained, the first considerable, the latter immense 
iiopulanty by similar prolixity; and Carlyle was about, in the 
ridcrkh. to follow the fashion. But whereas all these three, 
sccoiding to the iziformation open to them, were and are among 
t' 0 nio.'it painfully laborious researchers and, with a fair allowance, 
f,e most faithful recorders among historians, Mr. Froude dis- 
■ihiyed an attc'ution to accuracy wliicli his w'arraest admirers must 
ul'uw in be sadly, and which enemies asseited to be scandalously 
ms'-imcieut. He has been called by well-affccted critics “con 
_.;i'niially inaccurate,” and there is warrant for it. Nor did any 
ore of his three great models come short of him in partiality, in 
:dvocacy, in the determination to make the reader accept his own 
liew first of all. 

He Wfis, in the earlier part of his career at any rate, a very 
poor man, whereas Macaulay was in easy, and Grote in affiuenl 
circumstances, and he had not Carlyle’s Scotch thrift. But the 
cnrelcsstrcss of his dealing with documents had more in it than 
Lick of pence to purchase assistance, or even than lack of 
dogged resolve to do the drudgery Irimself. tlis enemies of 
cTirrso asserted, or hinted, that the added cause was dishonesty 
a: the worst, indifference to truth at the best. As far as dis¬ 
honesty goes they may be summarily nori-suitcd. The present 
’.inter once detected, in a preface of IMr. Froude’s to a book 
ividi winch the introducer was thoroughly in sympathy, repeated 
errors of quotation or allusion which actually weakened Mr. 
Froude’s own argument—cases where he made his own case 
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worse by iniscirfiLiOi*!. To the very last, in his Erasmus ilsel- 
which he liacl piepared at some pains for the press, liis woil 
would always abound in the most astoii'shing shjjs of momor\. 
oversij^hts of fact, ha'^iinesses of statement. Tlieie is lirohaij.. 
no historian of anything like his calibic in the whole iustor'. 
of literature who is so dangerous to trust for mere mattera 
fact, who gives such bad books of refertnee, who is so lithe a, 
be read with implicit confidence in detail. Had his crit:(^ 
confined themselves to pointing this out. and done him jusuce 
in his other and ical merits, little fault could have been foiirf 
with them. But it is impossible not to see that these raeri:- 
weie, at least in some cases, part of his crime in the eyes of those 
who did not like him; in others were of a kind which Lheir 
natural abilities did not qualify them to detect. 

'rhe first of these merits—the least it may be in some eyes, no: 
so in others,—was a steadfast, intense, fiery patriotism, which ina_\ 
remind us of that which Macaulay in n famous passage has 
ascribed to Chatham in modern times and to Demosthene.s oi 
old. This quality differed a.s much from the fiowen and comen- 
tional rhetoric not uncommon in wnteis of some foreign nations, 
as from the smug self-.salibfaciion which \va.s so rrequent in 
English spea.kers and authors of his own earlier time. No one. 
probably, of !Mr. Froude’s day was less blinel to English fituh- 
than he was; no one more thoroughly grnb]jed and more ardenth 
admired the greatness of England, or mote steadfastly did his 
utmost in his own vocation to keep her great. 

His second excellence—an excellence still conte.sted and in .t 
way contestable, but less subject than the first to personal and 
particular opinion—was his command of the histoHc grasp, 1 
share of the historic sense. I have seen these terms referred to 
as if they \Yere chatter or claptrap j while the qualities which they 
denote are veiy often confounded with qualities which, somcciirics 
found in connection with them, may exist witliont either. The 
historic sense may be roughly do.'cribcd as the power of seizing, 
and so of [lortraying, a historic character, incident, or period as if 
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-’,i:!e alive, not dead, in such a manner that the fit leader, 
7, r;:h(,r he is convinced or not that the tilings ever did liapjten, 
that they might and probably must have happened. Some 
7 tile most estimable and excellent of historians have not had 
a glimmering of this sense: they have at best laboriously 
:.s:.'rablcd the materials out ol which, sooner or later, some one 
me sense will make a live history, but 'Thucydides and 
Herodotus had it; Tachus had it, and even Sallust; it betraj's 
•iit'f in the most artless fashion in Villelmrdouin and Joinville, 
hij aitle.siiy in Comines; Clarendon had it; Gibbon had it: 
Ctrlylc: had it as none has had it before or .since; and INTr. I'roude 
;’id it, not much less though more fitfully than Carlyle. It is 
i.oiin the least necessary to agree with his views; it is possible 
to reiiard his facts with the most anxious suspicion. You may 
tl.ink that the case made out for King Henry is pretty weak, and 
r'-o case made out against Queen INIary is much weaker, but 
ilr. I'roude is among the rare Deucalions of historic literature: 
lie cannot cast a stone but it becomes alive. 

Thirdly, and still rising in the scale of incontestability, though 
:-\en so contested, 1 believe, by some, is the merit of style. I have 
'cmetimcs doubted whether Mr. Froude at his best has any 
^■..r,t.rior among the prose writers of the last half of this century. 
His is not a catching style; and in particular it does not perhaps 
impress itself upon green tastes. It has neither the popular and 
'lightly brusque appeal of hlacaulay or Kinglake. nor the unique 
magnificence of Mr. Kuskiti, nor the fretted and iridescent 
cehcacy of some other writers. It must be frankly confessed that, 
the bulk of his work being very great and his industry not 
'jeing untiring, it is unequal, and sometimes not above (it is never 
htlow) good journey-wodt. but at its best it is of a simply 
wonderful alLraclion- simply in the pure sense, for it is never 
very ornate, and docs not proceed in point of “hicks'" much 
beyond the best varieties of the latest Georgian form. That 
strange quality of “ liveliness which has been noticed in reference 
to its autiior's view of history animates it throughout. It is 
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never flat, never merely popular, never merely scholaily, n,;-.. 
merely “precious” and eccenlric; and at its \cry be.-t it 
excelled by no style in this century, and appioached hvfc.vi- 
this or any other, as a perfect haimony of unpretentiniis '.ni:;;; 
adjusted to the matter that it convoys, and ling;.ripg on the c- 
that it teaches. 

Noti -As example^ of the almost enfoicod omi=sioiis rehrred to i,i •> 
text may be menlioned earlier Aichclcacoii Coxo, 'he biogiajihe i of Mrrlh^r..;' 
and the’iistcian ofthe House of Austiia ; later, Finlay (lygg-iS/S), liio-.u' 
succtisor of Gibbon, and the chion’cler of the o xsciire and thanklesj fo-'-.,- 
of the country called Greece after it had ceased to be Itvliu;. Pro.'.-. . 
Sir J. R. Seelej, Kingsley’s successor at CambriLlLje (183.1-94), cr-.uilK r'.. 
tinouisbed in Ins piofe^sionnl business, and as a lay tlicolo"i;m in a -'“n-e rr.'. .• 
fxtra-ortbodox than unorthodox ; and Sir ^^'il]laIn Stiibng-Mr'-'x dl, no - 
historian ell’.ier in the general sen^e or in the special depaitiiun, of Art. it • 
open to any one to conx'id that each and all of tho.-.e as well chserve noli;., r. 
nut a few dc.ali witli auo\e ; ya if they were admitted otheis stiil coi.ld i;..s',., 
be exelaued. Theie is one inchision which has now' to be made, with 
sorrow exr-npssion of ss'nich, even m such a book as this, may be pallor., 
to a friencksbip of r.eaily forty yeais. Maiidcll Cieigli on was burn La iSe," 
at Carlisle, and cducaied at Duiham Giaininar .Sciiool and at Mc-rton Colie.'-, 
Oxford, of which be became Follow and Tutor in iSOC-Ciy. .-\fi.ei bold;; 
bis pojt for some e gbt yea,rs, h? look a college living at E’nbletc.n. in No- 
thuir.bcil'.ind, for ten mure, and in 1S84 ’oerame Professor o." l'.cc'v.s*'.'.s.'.;.' 
H's'.ory r.t Ci-mbiiclge, receiving soon af.erwaids a Canoniy at ^Vo’ 

In 1S91 ho was made Bishop of Peterborough, and being iransiati d to Lcrer 
s.\ years hater, died in Jamiaiy 190T of disease accelerated by the crudi'.'.j 
woik of his see. Except during hU life at F.mbietori, first college and ir 
versi'.y. and then diocesan duties prevented him from undi.itaking a.ny vvc'h 
01 grea.t compas=, though he wrote, both early a^-d late, divcr.s hooks, all o.'s 
historical kind a,nd of much value. The compaiativc (and only conipcradii. 
leisurt: of his parish enabled him to prepare, and between 1882 and iSni : 
publish, live volumes of an elaborate and invaluable Hi>>iory of tie. /k'h 
during He Refonnj’jcn. He had done much while at Oxfoid to suengih,.' 
and extend the remaikable Historical School founded theie by bishop Sti’tt. 
(a much older man (1S25-190X), whose death followed Di. Creighton s ver 
shortly, and whose Con^tiiiiuonal Hhtoiy (1874-78) is one of ttie grcr.re-' 
books of tlie kind) and =ome olheis. And he continued ihc same worlc ; 
Cain.jridge, being, during this later time, fiisi editor of th? IIuiok :. 

But his literary accomplishment, though great, was but the pv‘;:' 
exprcs'inri of a much wider and more complex faculty of iniluence w’r;:'' 
he possessed, and exercised as few men of his time have been able to do. 



CHAPTER. VI 

THE SECO'N'D P0ETIC.4I. PERIOD 

T’iE second period of English poetry in the nineteenih century 
jj5’;.iay3 a variety and abundance of poetical accomplishment 
■rtrich inuat rank it very little below either its immediate pre> 
e.c-.'ssor, or even the great so-called Elizabethan era. But it Is 
.Siingui&hed from both these periods, and, indeed, from almost 
by tire extraordinary predominance of a single poet in 
.xallcnce, in infliicncc, and in duration. There is probably no 
•;l'er insiance anywhere of a poet who for more than sixty years 
,rote bettor pociry than any one of his contempoiaiies who 
.itro not very old men wiien he began, and for exactly fifty 
0! those years was recognised by the best judges as the chief poet 
jf iiis country if not of his time. 

Alfred Tennyson was born in 1809 at Somersby, in Lincoln- 
srirc. where his father, a member of a good county family, was 
rector. He was the third son, and his two elder biothers, 
iadeiick and Charles, both possessed considerable poetical 
though it cannot be said that the Foahs by Two Brothers 
(it seems that it should really have been ‘‘three”), which appeared 
1826, display much of this, or am thing whate\-er of Alfred’s 
:ub=cqucnl charm. Fiom the Grammar School of Louth the 
[cetwent to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was contem¬ 
porary. and in most cases intimate, with an unusually distinguislied 
.:£t of undergraduates, many of whom afterwards figured in the 
iamoiis Steiling Club (see Chapter IV.). He also did what not 
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many t.,reat future poets have done, lie obtained the Chancell.-; 
prize for English verse with a poem on “ Timbuctoo,’' wheiearv" 
Iris special role is almost, though peihaps not quite, absent; 
appears faintly and ntfnlly in another juvenile poem not fonn.:J/ 
pnh’"'^’^ till long afterwards, ‘‘The lover's ’’J’ale.” 

it Aras in 1S30 that he made his first substantive app.arar: 
-Atich a book of foe/us. This volume was afterwards subicct: 
to a severe handling by the poet in tlie way of revision a:.: 
omission—processes w'hich through life he continued with si/.r 
perseverance and rigour, that the final critical edition of hr;, 
when it appears, will he one of the most complicated of fc 
kind in English liteiature. So did he also with another whit'a 
appetired two years (or a little more) later. It is not Iherc-i.r' 
quite just to judge the criticism which these books iccoived b, 
the present condition of the poems which figured in them : fo- 
though most of the beauties were there then, they were accor.- 
paniod by many defects which are not there now. Crilicism, how¬ 
ever, was undoubtedly unfavourable, and even unfair. .Mthotrfi, 
Tennyson w'as not, either at this lime or at any other, a parf, 
politician, the two great Tory periodicals, the Qiiart:rly Hivir.. 
and Iili.ick:i'Ood’s Magazwc, were still animated, the fonner by;, 
dislike to the Romantic school in poetry, the latter by a dislike tc 
“Cockneys' - -though how anybody could have discoverL-d t 
Cockney in 'Tennyson may seem maivellous enoug’n. Accordingly 
Cioker in the one and Wilson in the other fell foul (though ir. 
Wilson’s case, at least, not indisciirninatcly) of work which btyonr 
all question oifered very numerous and very convenient handles, 
in ways which will 'be mentioned presently, to merely carpin: 
criticism. Some attempts at reply were made by the pott's 
friend.s, notably A. Ef. Hallam, but the public did not take tc 
him, and even well-affected and competent oidei judges, siid; 
as Coleridge, expressed very qualified admiiation. 

But during the r.exr decade, in which he g.ave himself u; 
silently to the ta.sk of perfecting h.is art, attempting no piofes‘:ior 
or literary occupation of profit, and living (partly in London, partly 
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r I’.ecouiiay at High Beach and elsewhere) with (.xtreme sim- 

• '•c'.tvanci economy 011 his own small moans and a pension which 
,-3 pioviGcd for him, the leaven of an almost fanatical admirativOn 

• IS spicading among readers of his own age or a little younger, 
'.p',; his next publication, a new issue of Poans in 1842—containing 
-’.e final selection and revision of the oihera already mentioned, 
■’id a la’^ge loinforceinent of admirable woik—was received, not 

with the popular avidity which had been displayed loAvards 
^coti and Byron in the geneiation before, and which revived in 
t'.c c,>c of his own later woik, but with an immense enjoyment by 
:.;iiost all true lovci.s of poetry. Even Wordsworth, the most un- 
.::.ciou 3 critic of other men’s work in his own art of whom the 
'.iHory of liteialure gives record, acknowledged Tennyson in the 
..molest let ms. 

Tiiis '\as, as has been liinled above, exactly fifty years before 
;..s di-iilh, and though in the finst of these five decades the pudding 
:f not the praise was still rather scanty, his repiitalion waxed 
-tradily and novel waned. 'I’o keep for the present to chronicle 
in [j'ograjthy and bibliography, he published in 1847 the e.xquisite 
‘■nied'.cy ’ of The Pn'jicess, his first attempt at a poem of any 
length. 1850 was a great year in his cateer, for in it he published 
the collection of elegiacs on his friend Arthur Hallam, in 
■„li!ch some have seen his most perfect work, and lr«2..became 
Poet Laureate. Three years later he bought a house 
Li ringfoid, near Freshwater in the Isle of Wight, which was for 
toe I'cst of his life his occasional and. until 1870 (when to avoid 
.Rtrusion he built himself another a.t .\ldwoith near T-Taslemere), 
his mnin house. Ilis poetiy now was beginning to bring in 
'Ome profu, the editions of it multiplying every year : and during 
the last thirty years of his life, if not iriorc, he was probably at 
List as richly provided ivith mere gold as any poet has ever 
l)i;en. He was, however, never seduced into hasty writing; and 
he never gave himself to any other occupation than poetry, while 
Gluing his entire life he was a hater of what is commonly called 
'Ocicty. fn 1855 tlicrc appeared Maud^ the iccaption of which 
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steined at first something of a rda])se in welcome, which 
its first form open to some criticism, and wliich he touched u;.--, 
one of the finest as a whole, as it was in p.irts one of the ui: - 
passionate and melodious of his works. But the UyHs of:, 
Ki/ig, the nnst and best instalment of which appealed in i,S; 
completely revived even his popular vogue, and made him indo.' 
popular as no poet had been since Byron. It was said at f.-, 
time that 17,000 copies of Enoch Ardcn^ his next volume 
were sold on the morning of publication. 

Fot the rest of his life his issues were pretty frecuicnt, though th: 
individual volumes were never large. A seiies of drama.-) b.\ginif;-.i 
with Qitccn Many in ifl75, and continuing througli Harold, 2'.': 
d'alccn. The Cup, the unlucky Fronnsc of May, Bcckcl, and TT 
Foresters, though fine enough for any other man, could be bott.r 
spared by his critical admirers than any other poition of hi'; 
woiks. But the volumes of poems proper, which appeaiC'i 
between 1S6) and his death, Tiresias, the succc-ssive 

in-jtalmcnls of the Idylls, Locksley Half Sixty Ycaf's After, BemcLr, 
The Diuih of Qinonc, and perhaps above all the splendid Dallas's 
of iSSo, never failed to contain with maticr necessarily of Vtawin:! 
excellence things altogether incomparable--one of the last, the 
ilnest and fortunately also the most popular, being the famot’j 
■‘Cro.ssing the Bar,’' which appeared in his penultimate, but l;ui 
not post’numous, volume in 1889. lie died at Aidworth in 
October iSoa, and was buried wiih an unequalled solemnity'!'. 
Yv’estininsier Abbey. 

In the case of no English poet is it moie important and 
inteie.sting t’nan in the case of Tennyson, considering the 
excellence oi his own work in the first place, and the altogether 
unparalleled extent of his influence in the .second, to trace the 
nature and ch.aracter of his poetical quality. Nor is this dittcult, 
though strange to say it has not always been done. In his 
very e.irliest work, so soon as this quality appealed at all, it is to 
be discovered side by aide with other things which are not native. 
Undoubtedly ^he tradition which, in the geneial filiation 01 
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"'-'lisii poetry, connects 'j'enn\-,on with iCc-ats is not wholly 
1 rcn::. In I'lany of the wcaher tliin^^s, arc! not a few of the 
’ ter. of I'le \olumeT of 1830 and 1832, there is to be soon both 
,t'.vunclciiijl niii^ic whirh Keats attained by a combination of 
(•'las^''-'aL til'd lornantic appeals— the appeals which in his o\\n 
, -c^ ate singly exhibited at their best in tlie ■' Giccian Urn ” and 
in “La Belie Dame sans Mcici,”—and the sometimes fault} and 
Uuitimatc means ivhirli Keats took to produce this effect. But 
tfianvone who (;onipa.rcs rationally (and it may be permitted to 
rc'r.aik paientiictically, that nothing seems to be moie raisunder- 
.:ood than the comparative point of view) the diffeience between 
■Cears and Tennyson w ill emerge at once. Both being great poets, 
tiicre is the inex[)licable in both; while as Keats undoubtedly 
d'.'d before he had any chance of appl}ing to his own powers and 
',-odiicl.s the unequalled process of clarifying and self-criticism 
■..liich went on with 'Fennyson in the ten yeais’ silence bettveen 
the second of the volumes just mentioned and his issue of 1842, 
it is impossible to .say that Keats himself could not have done 
ioi'iethiiig similar. Nothing that he ever did is worse in point of 
01 undisciplined fluency, of mistakes in point ofT'^te and, 
ot other defects, than llic notorious piece about “the darling li''-'’'' 
room,” on which the future Poet Laureate’s critics were so justly 
-oCTo; vrhile in t)ic single point of passion it is very doubtful 
’..'hctiicr Tennyson ever appioachcd the author of “La Belle Dame 
s:.’'.3 ^^erc^.” '"I’hcre was not, peihaps, much to choose between 
I'iC two in their natural power of associating pictorial with musical 
expi-Lision : while both had that gift of simple humanity, of plain 
honest healthy imcloistanding of common things, the absence of 
iihich gives to Shelley—in .some wa}.s a greater ]ooet than c'ther of 
them—a ccKain unearthlincss and unreality. 

But Tennyson liad from the fir^l a wider range of interest and 
capacity than Keats, and he had the enormous advantage of 
iliorongh and icgular literary training. No poet ever improved 
his ovvn work as Tcnnj'son did; nor lias any, while never allowing 
his genius to he daunted b} self comparison with his predecessors, 
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uad such a faailLy of auiiling him-stlf of whiE iliL'y iiad 0. 
wiLhout copying, of seeing vdial they had not done and t-epphii'j 
the gap Idmself. And l)C'-,idc^ tins he liad the inexpl cahle, t'l/. 
incommunicable, the unique, the persona! gif:. In the veiy eai’ c.-; 
things, in ‘'Claiibe!, ’ in “.Maiiana,” in the “ Rccollcctioris of;;, 
Arabian Mights,” in the “Ode to Memory,” in the “ Dirge." in t!-. 

” Dying. Swan,” in ‘‘Oriana," there is even to those wlio were boi'. 
long aftei they were written, even to those who have for jear.^ 
sedulou.^^ly compared them with almost all tilings before and wit'i 
all things since, the unmistakable note of the new, of the new that 
never can be old. It is there in the rhythms, it is there in tii. 
phrase. 'I'iie poet may Lalte things that had previously existed- 
tlie Keatai.an and Shelleian lyric, the Word^woithian attitude to 
Mature, the .Miltonic lilank verse j but inevitably, invariably, each 
under his hands becomes dificicnt, becomes indiv'clualand original. 
Idle result cannot be accounted for by mannerisms, uom which 
at no time was '’I’ennyson free, and after the thousands and ten 
thousands of imitations which liave been seen since, it stands 
out untouched, unrivalled. 

In ''e next iii'^taimcnt this quality of intense poetical i> 
Mvlduality strengdacued and deepened. -A.s w'e read “The T\,o 
■'Miccs,” “ CEnone,” “The Palace of Art,” “ The Lotos-Tatcis,'’ “A 
Dream of Fair l\ omen,” it becomes almost incomptehensib.e 
ho^Y any one who c\er read them even in forms less pcifLCl 
than those that we possess, should have mistaken their inruuipar- 
able excellence. Tint the student of literary history knows better. 
He knows that nearly always the poet has to cicate his audience, 
that he sings before the dawn of the day in which he is to be 
sovemign. 


And then with the 1842 book came practically the complenoii 
of Tennyson in the sense of the indication of his powers. Edward 
Fitz-Gerald, as is elsewhere noticed, thought, or at least said, that 
everything lus friend had done after this w'as more or less a 
dcclen=:’on. 'I'his is a common and not an ignoble Fallacy of 
Companionship — the delusion of those who have hailed and 
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poel or a prophet in his early'‘-cl tlie very best 
■<,.-c^c-n wholly a fallacy, inasmuch as, in the case Giew mainl}', to 
. -js to \shich "I’eniiyson belongs, there does come a i. 

■'i- rest of the products of their genius is so to speak i,\^p that 
■: ceases to re\eal them in new aspects. They do not repVng 
••■jnsdvesj but they chicllv vary. Now came the magnificent 
■Morte D’Arthur,'’ (the “Idylls of tlie King'’’ iu microcosm, with 
;; their inciits and none of their defects), “St. Simeon Stylites,” 
•■Uh'i'-cs,” ‘T.ockslcy Hall,'' “ St. Agnes’ Eve,” and other exquisite 
biPu"'. ’while to this period, as the subsequent arrangement 
.■,.v,s. belong not a fo-w, such .as “'I’lLhonus” and “The Voyage,” 
„’.-ich were not actually pubiiabed till later, and in which keen 
ji)=erYcrs at the time of their publication detected as it were an 
dda ling, it more genuine and unblended vintage. 

It b not improper, therefore, to break off hero for a moment 
;:’il to endeavour lo state — leaving out the graces that can 
i,.ne; be stated, and are more important than all the others- the 
jiiiis in which this new excellence of Tennyson differed from 
txcv.bonces of his forerunners. One of them, not the least 
ipip&uant, but the least truly original, because something 
(iiitaiilly resembling it had been seen before in Keats and 
S’.itl'o)'. is the combined application of pictorial and musical 
.mndiing. Not, of course, that all poets hnd not endeavoured to 
dopict their subjects vividly a.nd to arrange the picture in a 
nic’.odioiis frame of sound, not that tlic best of them had not 
dso endeavoured to convey, if U were possible, the colours into 
the sense, the sense into the music. But partly as a result of 
ihc nainral development and acquired practice of the language, 
r'lrf.y for the vt ry reason that tiic arts both of painting and 
inuiic had themselves iiiado independent progress, most of all, 
r;-ihap3, because Tennyson was the first poet in English of the 
vc'v grcMicsi genius who dared not lo auiempt work on the great 
icde. but put into short pieces (admitting, of course, of infinite 
formal vaiiety) what most of his forerunners would have spun 
mto long poems—the result here is, as a rule, far in advance: 
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of tPose foverunaerb in Uiis respect, and as an txct.piion on ^ 
level witli veiy best of their exce])tions. With Shabcy.vjar. 
there is coinpaiison ; Shakespeare can send to eveivnuet 
in hi^^ Giotto” to ^vhich that poet inu^i 

ilut of others only Spenser had Inlherto dia^vn sue; 
picrnre? as those of the “Palace” and the “ Dreani,” and S[)c-na':r 
rad done them in fai less terse fashion than Tennysoti. OnV, 
KeatSj Shelley, Coleridge. Blake, perhaps Beddoes, and a kw 
Elizabethans, had poured into the veins of lanfinagc the ineffabk 
musical throb of a score of pieces from “Claribel” to “Ihcaic' 
Break !” and not one of them had done it in quite the same v,ay. 
Only hlilton, with Thomson as a far distant second, had impr-.ssrcl 
u]jon non-draniatic blank verse such a suell and suigc as that o' 

“ CEnorie.” And about all these clifferent kinds and others 
there clang and rang a peculiar dreamy slow music whicit wa> 
heard for tltc fubt rime, and which Itas never been reproducc-rl, 
—a music which in “The Lotos-Eaters,” impossible as it might 
have seemed, adds a new charm after the Faerie Qucdi. after the 
Cattle of Lidokvce, after the Reroll of Tslam, to I he Spenserian 
stanza, -which makes the stately verses of the “ Palace ” and tire 
“ Dream” tremble and cry with melodious emotion, and wla'ch 
accomplishes the miracle of the poet’s own dying swan in a 
hundred other poems all “ flooded over witli eddying song.” 

But there is something more to be noted still. The poet had 
caught and was utilising tlie spirit of his time in two ways, one of 
them almost entirely new. That he constantly sang the subjective 
view of nature may be set down to the fact that he came after 
Wordsworth, though the fact that he sang it without the Woids- 
worthian dryness and clulness must be set down to his own credit. 
But in that sense of the history of former times, which is perhaps 
the chief glory of the nineteenth century, in matters of thouglit 
he had been anticipated by no one. Pie might not have attained 
ii without Scott and Pjyron, but his expression of it was haidly 
cordiiiormd in the very slightest degree by the cxprc.s&ion oilticr 
of Byron or of Scott. They were not in strictness men of the 



'V.iiLLLCnlh ccniiiiy; he was, and he represented the vciy best 
fvitnies of liif. time in attending, from its j)oint of view mairil)-, to 

features of better times. 

But if Fitz-Gerald’s dictum were taken in the sense that 
Tennyson’s poetical career might, with advantage or with anything 
uut the greatest possible loss, have been closed in 1842, then 
cirtainly it would be something woise than a crotchet. Nothing 
aerhans appeared subsequently (with unimportant exceptions, 
?!;ch as the plays, and a.s the dialect pieces of which the “ Northern 
F;innei”was the first and best) tlie possibility of which could 
not have been divined from the earlier work. The tree had 
.'liosso'iied; it liad alino.st, to keep up the metaphor, set; but by 
ur the greater part of t!;e fruit was yet to riiicn, and vciy much 
c,f it was to be of quality not inferior, of quantity lar greater, 
than anything that had yet been given. 

The Ffincess and In AUmoriam, the two firstfruits of this 
later crop, were certainly not the least important. Indeed they 
may be said to have shown for die first time that the poet was 
cap.abie of producing, in lighter and severer style.s respectively, work 
not limited to short flights and exemplifying what (perhaps 
mistakenly) is cafled “ thought,” as w'ell as style and feeling, 
colour and music. 'The Princess is undoubtediy Tennyson’s 
greatest eff'oil, if not exactly in comedy, in a vein verging tow'ards 
the comic--a side on which he was not so well equipped for 
offence or for defence as on the other. But it is a masterpiece. 
Exquisite as its author’s verse always is, it was never more 
exqri.'ite than here, whether in blank verse or in the (super 
.adci^d) lyrics, while none of his deliberately arranged pi ays 
contains characters half so good as those of the Piincess herself, 
of f-ady Blanche and Imdy Psyche, of Cyril, of the two Kings, 
and even of one or two othcr.s. And that unequalled dream- 
faculty of his, which has been more than once glanced at, 
enabled him to carry off whatever was fantastical in the con¬ 
ception with almost unparalleled felicity. Tt may or may not 
be agreed that the question of the criuality of the sexes is one 
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of the distinguishing questions of this century; and some 0! 
those wj.10 would give it that position may or may imt maintain, 
if they think it w'orth while, that it is treated here too lightl'., 
while their opponent.") may wisli that it had been treated mort 
lightly still. l?ut this very difference will point the unbiassco 
critic to the same conclusion, that Tennyson has hit the goldir 
mean ; w’hile that, whatever he has liit or missed in .subject, the 
verse of his cssn.y is golden no one who is competent will doubt, 
Such hric as “The splendour falls ” and “Tears, idle tears,’'sttch 
blank verse as that of the closing passage, would raise to tht. 
topmost heights of poetry whatcvei subject it was spent upon. 

In Mtino7‘ia>/i attacked two subjects in the main,— the ont 
perennial, the other of the Lime,—^just as The Trinci-ss liad done. 
The perennial, svhich is often but another, if not an exclusive, 
word for the poetical, was in the first case aspirant and happy 
love, in the other mourning friendship, 'i’he cjjhemcral was, in 
the latter, the sort of half doubting religiosity which has occupied 
so much of the thought of our day. On this latter point, as on 
the other just mentioned and on most beside, the attitude of 
Tennyson was “Liberal-Conservatism''’ (if political slang maybe 
generalised), inclining always to the Conservati\e rather than to the 
Liberal side, but giving Liberalism a sufficient footing aird hearing. 
Here again opinions may be divided; and here again tliose who 
think that in poetry t’ne mere fancies of the moment are nothing 
may be disposed to pay little attention to the particular fancies 
which have occupied the poet. But here again the manner, as 
always with real poets, carries off, di.ssolves, annihilates the special 
matter for poetical readers. 'Tennyson had heie taken (not 
invented) a remaikable and not frequently used stanza, the 
iambic dimeter quatrain with the rhymes not aliernalcd, but 
arranged a hb a. It is probable that if a w'ell-instructed critic 
had been asked beforehand what would be the effect of this 
employed with a certain monotone of temper and subject in a 
book of some three thousand lines or so, he would have shaken 
his head and lunted that the substantive would probably juslifv 
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j,- ndjective the monotone become monotonous. And if he 
had been icaliy a deacon in his craft he would have added' 
■■hi't to a poet there is nolhing impossible.” The dilhculLy was 
no iii'possibility to Tennyson. He has not only, in tlie rathei 
more than six score poems of this wonderful book, adjusted his 
med'iim to a w ide range of subjects, all themselves adjutjted to 
ihe general theme, but he has achieved that poetic miracle, the 
co'nmimicalion to the same metre and to no very diifercn.t 
scheme of phume of an infiiiite variety of intcidor movement. 
Tiere is scarcely a bad line in In Menioriani; there arc few line': 
that do not contain a noble thought, a ])assionate sentiment, a 
be-a ■iiiful picture; but there is nothing greater about it than the 
way in which, side by side with the pievailing undertone of the 
.'lanza, the individual pieces vary the music and accompany it, so 
to speak, in duet with a particular melody. It must have been 
already obvious to good ears that no greater master of Fmglish 
hnimonics- perhaps that none so great—had ever lived; but In 
Mmoriam set the fact finally and irrevocably on record. 

Maud was the third, and perhaps it may be said to 
have been, on a great scale, the last c.xperiment in thus com¬ 
bining the icniporal with the eternal. Jt was also probably 
the weakest as a wlrole, though the poet had never done more 
poetical things than the passage beginning, “Cold and clear-cut 
face”; than the prothalamium, never to have its due sequel, 
“I have led her home ” : than the incomparable and ncvcr-to-bc- 
hackneyed “Come into the garden”; or than the best of all, 
“Oh! that kwere po.ssible.” It may even be contended that if 
It were ever allowable to put the finger down and say, “Picre is 
ihe highest,” these, and not the best things of the 184.2 volumes, 
arc the absolute suimuit o^' the poet’s effort, the point which, 
though he was often near it, he never again quite reached. But 
the piece, as a whok;, is certainly less of a success, less smooth 
and finished as it comes from its own lathe, than cither Trie. 
Prinoss or Jn Memoriani. It looks too like an es.say in compe¬ 
tition with the “ Spasmodic School ” of its own day; it drags in 
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fiierclj' casual thinga -aduktralion. popular politics, and ei)lie.iatn. 
of all kinds—too assiduouaiy, and its characicrisations are nn; 
happiy. There is a tradition that the poet met a critic, and a 
very accomplished critic too, who was one of his own oldest 
friends, and said, ‘‘V/hat do you mean by calling vuk'ar?' 

“I didn’t,” said the critic, quite tiuly. “Xo, but yon meant it.” 
growled Tcnny.son. And there was something of a confession in 
the giowl. 

Bnl these slight relapses (and, after all, what .sort of a rdame 
is it which gives us not merely the incomparable things icferred 
to, but others hardly less exquisite?) never, in the great writers, 
serve as anything but retreats before an advance; and certauily, 
in a sense, tlie Idylls oj tin King were an advance, though not. 
perhaps, in all senses. No total so brilliant, so varied within a 
certain geneml unit)', .so perfectly polished in style, so cunninol) 
adjusted to meet tlie popular without disappointing the critical 
ear, had ever come from Tennyson’s pen as the first quartet of 
Idylls, Enid^ Vivien, Elaine, and Guinevere. No such hook of 
English blank verse, with the doubtful exception of the Seasons, had 
been seen since Mikon, Nothing more adroitly selected than 
the contia^l of die four special pieces -a contrast lost to those 
who only read thorn in the completed Arthuriad—has been often 
attempted or ever arliievcd. It is true that the inner faithful, the 
sacred band of 'J'ennysonia,ns, old and young, grumbled a lillie 
that polish had been almost loo much attended to; that there 
vras a ceitain hardisli mannerism, glittering but cold, about the 
style; that theic was noticeable a certain corapiomise in the 
appeal, a certain trimming of tlie sail to the popular breeze.^ 
These critici.sms were not entirely without foundation, and they 
were more justified than their authors could know by the laier 
instalments of the poem, which, the latest not published till 
twenty-seven years afterwards, rounded it off to its present bulk 
of twelve hooks, fifioen separate picce-s, and over ten thousand 
lines. Another, more pedantic in appearance, but not entirely 
destitute of weight, was that which urged that in handling the 
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‘.rtiiurian story the author had. so lo sj^eak, “ bastardised it,” 
ind ii"al uiven neither metlkcval noi modern sentiment or coloui- 
i-.\ but a soil of amalgamation of both. Yet the charm of the 
'.■'.ing was so great, and llte separate passages weie so con- 
'..j;:r;nate, that even critics were loth to quairel with suclr a gift. 

The later instalments of the poem—some of them, as has 
Lc-ra .''aid, vei} much later, hut still so closely connected as 
T,j 'ne bcht noticed here—were of .somewhat less e\'Cii excellence, 
it as an inevitable, but certainly an unfoitunate thing, that the 
’.'.et renublishod the iiiagnificcnt early fragment above noticed in 
.1 setting which, fine as it would have been for any one else, 
'„as inferior to thi.s work of the very best Lime. Some of the 
Inhter passages, as in Gareth and Lyneife, showed less grace 
than tholr forerunners in The Princess ; and in Pelkas and Ettarre 
a:ul BPin and Balan the poet sometime.s seemed to be attempt¬ 
ing alien moods which younger poets than himself had made 
their own. Cut the best passages of some of these later Idylls, 
notably those of The Holy Grail and The Last Tournavienf, weie 
among the finest, not merely of the book, but of the poet. No¬ 
where has he caught the real, the be.st spirit of the legends he 
Kf’owed more happily, nowhere has he written more magnificent 
\eric, than in Percivalc’s account of his constantly bafilccl quest 
and of Lancelot’s visit to the ‘‘enchanted torvers of Carbonek.” 

Far eailier than these, Enoch Arden and its companion poems 
were something more of n return to the scheme of the earlier books 
—no veiy long single composition, but a medley of blank verse 
pieces and lyrics, the former partly expansions of the scheme of 
ilic eailier “English Idyll,” the Intter various and generally 
beaiuifui: one or two, such as “In lire Valley of Cauterets,” of 
the most beautiful. Here, too, were some interesting translations, 
with tire dialect pieces above referred to j and all the later volumes, 
eveept those containing the plays, preserved this mixed manner. 
Their contents are too numerous for many to be mentioned beie. 
Only in the BaUads ajid Other Boenis w'as something like a 
distinctly new’ note struck in the t'vvo splendid patriotic pieces on 
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‘‘The T.ast Fight of the 7?erv;,-»-s ■'and the “ Defence of Liic'cno 
A^hic’n, even more than the poet's rariler “Charge of the J.i^ 
Tiigade.” deserve the title of the best English war-songs si’. 
Campbell; in “Ili/.pah/' an idyll of a sterner and moie tra.' 
kind than anything he had picviously attemplcd; and :n •!. 
“Voyage of Maeldune," this last in some icsnccts the iv.-- 
interesting of the whole. For the marvellous power which iirei- 
poets possess of melting, of “ founding,” so to s[,eak, minor sty:-;; 
and kinds of poetry to their own image, while not losing a certair 
character of the original, lias never been shown better than he-c. 
Attention had, even before the date of this poem, been diawnL 
the peculiar character of eaily Celtic pociry,—not the adulceiatC 
slyle of Ossian, but the genuine method of the old Irish singer-, 
And, since, a whole band of young and very clever writers hav; 
set themselves, with a mixture of political and poetical entlvjsiasir., 
the task of reviving these notes if possible. 'I'liey have rareh 
succeeded in getting very close to them without mere archaic 
pastiche. Tennyson in this poem carried away the whole genks 
of the Celtic legend, infused it into his own verse, branded it 
with his own seal, and yet left the character of the vhiuige a- 
unmislakable as if he had been an irishman of the tenth center}, 
instead of an Englishman of the nineteenth. And indeed there 
are no times, or countries, or languages in the kingdom of poetn. 

A very little mote may, perhaps, still be said about this great 
poet,—great in the character and variety of his accomplishment, in 
the volume of it, ani], above all, in the extraordinarily sustained 
quality of lus genius and the length of time during which it 
dominated and pervaded the literature of liis country. The 
influence,s of Pope and Dryden were weak in force and merry 
c.xternal in effect, the iniluencc of Byrun was short-lived, that oi 
Vordsworth was partial and limited, in comparison with iht 
influence of Tennyson. Of this, as of a mere historical fact, 
there can be no disjjute among those who care to inform thtai- 
selves of the facts and to consider them coolly. Of his inLim?;c 
merit, as opposed to liis influential imporcance, it is not of course 
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[..issible 10 speak so peremptorily. Arn'Oiift tke great volume of 
inore or less unfavourable criticism which su'Pi career was suio 
;o call forth, two notes perhaps were the il^ost dominant, the 
inoit constant, and (even fervent admirers ma'V admit) the least 
^■'.just. He was accused of a somewhat execs-;', ve urettiness, a 
;on of dandyi-jTn and coquetry in form, and of a c.'utain v/ant of 
jjrofunditv in matter. I’hc last charge is the more unpiontable in 
discussion, for it turns mainly on vast and vague questions of 
iirLtious definition. “ \V 1 iat is thought ? ” “ What is profundity ? " 
ibv no means jesting demurrer may object, and he will nousoon 
he cleaied out of the way. And it will perhaps seem to some 
fnnmvhat is called Tenny,son’s lack of profundity consists only 11. 
a disinclination on his jaart to indulge in what tire Germ.ans call 
's&Sch'Mtzerei, the endlc.ss, aimless talkec talkec about “thought¬ 
ful" things in which the nineteenth century has indulged beyond the 
record of any since what used to be called lire Dark Ages. On 
the real “great questions” 'J’ennyson was not loth to speak, and 
spoke gravely enough; even to the ephemeralilics, as \ve have said, 
he paid rather loo much than too little attention. But he did not 
go into the ins and outs of them as some of his contemporaries 
did, and as other contemporaries thought fitting. He usually 
neglected the negligible; and perhaps it would not hurt him willr 
posterity if he had neglected it a little more, though it liurt him a 
litde with contemporaries that he neglected it as much as he did. 

The charge of prettiness is to be loss compleicly ruled our; 
though it shows even greater mistake in those who do more than 
touch very lightly on it. In the earliest forms of the earlier 
poeais not seldom, and occasionally in even the latest forms of 
ll’e later, the exquisitenoss of the poet’s touch in music and in 
painting, in fancy and in form, did sometimes pass into something 
like finicalness, into what is called in another language migaardisc. 
Bui this was only the necessary, and, after he was out of his 
apprenticeship, the minimised effect of his great poetical quality 
--that very quality of excjuisitcncss in form, in fancy, in 
pauitiirg, and in music which has just been stated. We have, 
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it must l)c admitied, Kud greater poets than Tennyson, jj;..., 
speaie, Spcnsei. Milt.on, Shelley, undoubledlt driewe ihis 
ference to him : Wordswonh and ICcats may def-erve it. 
have had none so uniformly, and over such a large mass of 
exquisite. In dne lighter fantastic \eins he may soinetune.s L.' 
little un'^ur.' im touch and ta.ste; in satire and aiguruun; a];'.'.', 
heavy, a Ut-Jc empty, a little rheioiiral; in domestic; and uth:c. 
subjects a., little tame. Hut his handlings of Ihese things forra. 
very sm'all part of his work. And in the rest none of all tl . 
faults, appears, and their absence is due to the fact that noth!'-, 
interferes with the exquisite pvcifaction ot the form. Some fau;- 
'nave hccn found with Tennyson’s rhymes, though this is geneM"-, 
hypercriticisni; and in his later years he was a little too apt tt 
accumulate tribrachs in his blank verse, a result of a mistake;; 
sense of the true fact that he was belter at '^low rhythm=; than a: 
fpiick, and of an attempt to cheat nature. But in all otb.- 
respects his versification is by far the most peifoct of any EnJ!:'; 
poet, and results in a harmony positively incomparable. So al-'y 
his colour and outline in conveying the visual image aic based or. 
a .study of natural fact and a practice in transferring it to word; 
vvliich are equally beyond compaiison. Take a.ny one of a my'.-i.r:; 
of lines of Tennyson, and the mere arrangement of vowels and con¬ 
sonants will be a delight to the ear ; let any one of a thousand o’ 
his desciiptions body iuself before the eye, and the picture will be 
like tlie things seen in a dream, but firmer and clearer. 

Altimugh, as has been said, the popularity of Lord Tennys.'.n 
it'^clf vv'as not a [liant of very rapid grovvih, and though but z 
short time before his position was undisputed it was admkted 
only by a minority, imposing in qua’ity but far from strong ir 
more numbers, his chief rival during the latter part of their 
joint lives was vastly slower in gaining the public ear. It is not 
cjuitc plca.sant to think that the 'well-merited but comparative!) 
accidental distinction of the Laurenteship perhaps did more c-vv;’ 
for Tennvson in this ruspecl than the intrinsic value of his work. 
Robert Browning had no such aid, his ver.se wa.s even n;orp 
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nont thai) Tcniiyionb to tlic trad'.'^n of the eldejs, and 
he found a sort ol back-way Lo pica, lie was even more 
.;.,:ercnt to plea-aing. So that A\nile I eni.;-so,-j became in a 
■".inner popular soon afrer 1850, two decades -nore had to pass 
[>-,‘!ijie anything that could be called popiilaniy caiiie to Browning. 
It is. though the actual dates are well enough knc^vri to most 
teoale, still something of a surprise to remember that that time 
;.i'.->dheen writing for very nearly foity yems, and tlnu' hia first 
■ok though a little later than Tenn\son’s, actually ap;ocared 
h.-foie the death of Coleridge and not more than a few mL->ntn.s 
;.fter that of Scott. Browning, about whose ancestry and paro'nt- 
a.e a good deal of mostly superfluous ink has been shed, was 
•:r\, the son of a city man, on 7th Alay 1812, in the, accoiding to 
ddei Air. “Weller, exceptional districu of Camberwell. lie was 
..uiisdi c.xceptional enough in more ways than one. His parents 
i:icl means j hut Browning did not teceive the ordinary education 
■jf a Well-to-do Knglishman at school and college, and his learning, 
‘.rough sufficiently various, was privately obtained. Paulhc^ his 
fi't poem, appeared in TS33, ^tit had been u/ritten about two 
'a'ai.s earlier. He did not reprint it in the first general collection 
of Ill's vonsc, nor till ufLcr his popularily had been e.stabli.shcd ; and 
ircam^ot be .said to be of great intrinsic excellence. But it was 
d'tinc'dy charactciistic first, in a strongly dramatic tone and 
-train without regular cliamatic form; secondly, in a peculiar 
fiuency of decasyllabic verse that could not be directly traced to 
..ny model; and, thirdly, in a certain quality of tliought, which in 
Itl'jr days for a long time received, and never entirely lost from 
thcvuigai, the name of “ob 3 curil)%” but \Yhich perhaps might be 
moie justly termed bieathlcssness—the expression, if not the 
conception, of a man who cither did not stop at all to pick hi.s 
.lorcls, or was only careful to pick them out of the first choice that 
presented itself to him of something not commonplace. 

ha. Pauline, hotvever, there is little positive beauty. In the next 
Look (1835), there is a gieal deal. Here the dramatic 

;orm was much more definite, though still not attempting acted or 
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pxUvbic rlrnuia. The ticJCL's appetite lor ‘“aoul-dissocuon ' \vrs=: air,!' 
shown in the rh.aract.ers not merely of Paracelsus himself, Lu: , 
his soberer fiiciid^o J-'tstus and Michai, and of the Italian 
Aprile, a sort of 'Euphorion pretty evident')’ suggested by, tr,-,;:.' 
greatly enlarg./tJ from, the actual Euphoiion of ilie second p'an; 
Faust, then viut long finished. The rapid, breathless blank uh.- 
the crowdv/ng rush of .simde and illustration, and the posiii-,. 
plethora of meaning, more often glanced and hinted at than iV.;, 
workeA out, were as noteworthy as before in kind, and as much ir.crj 
so in- degree as in scale. Here too were lyrics, not anticipatir: 
llip. full splendour of tlie poet’s later lyiical verse, but again quia 
original. Here, in fact, to anybody who chose to pay atteniiun, 
was a real new poet ” pretty plainly announced. 

Very few did choose to pay attention; and Browning’s mxt 
aticrapl was not of a kind to conciliate halting or hostile opiniuii. 
though it might please the initiated. He wrote for his friend Mac- 
ready a play intended at least to be of the regular acting kitai. 
This play, Strciijord (1837), contains fine things; but tlie involuticr, 
and unexpectedness of the poet's thoug'it now and always showtf. 
themselves least engagingly when they were even imagined as 
being spoken, not read. After yet another three yeais Sorddio 
followed, and hero the most peculiar but the least e.slimable side 01 
the author’s genius attained a piorainence not elsewhere equallec. 
till in his latest stage he began to parody himself, and scaicdy 
even then. Although this book does not deserve the disgusted 
contempt which used to be poured on it, though it contain.? many 
noble passages, and as the story of a soul ” is perfectly intelligible 
to moderate intellects, it must have occasioned some doubts and 
qualms to intelligent admirers of the poet as to whether he world 
lose himself in the paths on which he w^as entering. Such doubt; 
must have been soon set at rest by the curioms medley issued 
in parts, under the general title of Fe//s tmd Fomeg7-anatcs, between 
T 847 and 1846. I’hc plays here, thouglr often striking and showing 
that the author’s disabilities, though never likely to leave, were also 
not likely to master him, showed also, with the possible exception 
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e charming nondescript of Prppa Passes, no now ot posituely 

• .'■cclcci faculty. But certain slioiter tilings, lyrical and other, 

* I'.-f made it clear tiial Browning could sing as well as say; and 

- -iiis time. 18.1/) (which also was the )e.'ir of his marriage ^ilh 
E'i/nbeth Bauott), he could claim rank as a gieat poet. He 

- i-c-en liitlierto more or less a wanderer, but with headquarters 
- FaeianJ; he ''cnt to Florence, which in turn was his head- 

.irters till his wife’s death in i86i. Iiis publications during the 
"e iiere only tiro— C/ifistwns Ei-e and Easier Day in 1850, and 
'n.c.nd Women in 1855. But these were both master-pieces, 
■'cneiei did better work, and. with EcHs and Pomegrafiales and 
' s'Kiiiis Pcrsofice, which apjjearcd in 1864 (when, after Mrs. 

uiing’s death, he had returned to London), they perhaps 
.:.;r.in all his very best work. 

Up to this time, the thirty-first year from the publication of 
r::tuii, Browning’s work, though by no means scanty, could 
-irJlybe called voluminous as the result of half a life-time of 
.b^olutc leisure. A little bclore Drainalis Pe7-son(i: —itself not a 
.oijboch, tliough of hardly surpas.sed quality—the whole of lltc 
;.i.jins except Pauline had been gathered into three small but 
ick volumes, which undoubt&diy did very much to .spread the 
■.['sfaine—a spread mirch helped by ihclr immediate successor, 
! i’u' enormous poem of The Phig a?id the Book, originally issued 
•1 four volumes and containing more than twenty thousand 
'.erses, was published in 1869, and, the public being by this time 
wii picpared for it, received a -v^clcome not below its merits, 
fening at last gained the public ear, INJr. Browning did not fail 
tiiinpiove the occasion, and of the next fifteen years few passed 
n'.thout a volume, while some saw’ two, fiom his pen. These, 
■'tLlading translations of the Alcesiis and the Ag^amemnon (for the 
poet v\as at this time seized with a great fancy for Greek, which 
tx-rendered with much fluency, and a very singular indulgence in 
j sort of hybrid and pedantic spelling of proper naruc.s), were 
^c.iauiii: 7 L's Advent are and Prin<'e Pohensiid-Sch'wangaii (1S71), 
ig.ne at ihe Fair (1S72), Red Coti 07 j Night-Cap Cou 7 itry (187*3), 
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Aristophanes' Apology and 'l.'ic I/in Aibian (1875), Aao.huH ■ 
and how he \Vo 7 -hed in Distemper (1S76), La Saisiaz (187’' 
Dramatic idylls^ l-\vo volumes (1879-80), Jocoseria (1883), n:-- 
Fer’shtaJis Fancies (1884). The five icinaiiiiny yc.irs cf !iro'.\'-. 
iiig’s long life wore somewhat less fruiLtu! ; but J\irk\vucs v.i\ 
certain People of Imporiance. came in 1SS7, and at the end 
i88y, almost siinulianeoiDly wLh his death in Italy, APn 
which some think by far his besi volume since Dramatis P-is-r:^ 
a quarter of a century older. These volumes occa^lorla;;, 
contained a few, and Asolando contained several, of the 
lyrics above referred to. But the great bulk of them con.'i.^ci 
of the curious blank verse, now narrative, now ostensibK diamaic 
monologue, which the poet had always aiTeclod, and wiiich he no'., 
seemed to affect more and more. In tlrcm, too, fiom The PJ.): 
and the Book onwards, there appeared a tendency stronger ihai, 
ever to an eccentric and almost burlesque phraseology, which 
one time threatened to drown all his good qualities, as involutio.: 
of thought had threatened to drown them in the Sordello period 
But this danger also was averud at the last. 

Critical estimate of Bi owning’s poetry was for years hairipercd 
by, and cannot even yet be said to have been quite cleared froar, 
the violent prepossessions of public opinion respecting hiiti. 
For more than a germration, in the ordinary sense, he was more 
or less passionately admired by a few devotees, stupidly or blindly 
ignored by the public in general, and jrersistently sneered at. 
lectured, or simpily disliked by the majority of acadcmicai'y 
educated critics. The sharp revulsion of his later years has betr 
noticed : and it amounted almost to this, that while dislike to IF: 
in those wiio had intelligcnrly, if somcw'hat narrowly, disapprottc 
of his ways was not much affected, a Brcu.vning nv/Arr, almost a; 
blind as ihe former pooh-poohing or ignoiing, set in, and extended 
from a considerable circle of ardent worshippers to the public al 
large. A “Browning Society” was founded in iS8t, and recehtd 
from the poet a kind of oounrenanco which would certainly nor 
have been extended to it by most English men of letters. Buiir.g 
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his later vears handbooks, solemnly addre.ssed to neophytes in 
llrownit^tiism, as if the cult were a formal science or art, apiioaied 
with some frequency; and there lias been even a bulky Brutijnm^ 
V./itVoff?, which not only exi^oniids the more recondite (and, it is 
far to say, tolerably frequent) allusions of the master, but provides 
for his disciples somcihing to make up for the ordinary classical 
anci other dictionaries with which, it seemed to be presumed, llieir 
■•revious education would have made them little conversant. 

This not very wise adulation in its turn not unnatuially excited 
a sort of irritation and dislike, to a certain extent renewing the 
old niejudice in a new for'ra. To those who could discard ex¬ 
traneous considerations and take browning simply as he was, 
he must, from a period which only very old men can no\v re- 
nicuiber. have always appeared a very great, though also a very lar 
fi.un perfect poet. His imperfections were always on the surface, 
though perhaps they were not always confined to it; and only 
uncritical partisanship could at any time have denied them, while 
some of them became noticeably worse in the period of rapid com¬ 
position or publication from 1870 to 1885. A large license of 
unconventionality, and even of defiance of convention, may be 
daiiiicd by, and should be allowed to, persons of genius such as Mr. 
Eiowning undoubtedly possc.ssecl. But it can hai’dly be denied 
that he, like his older contemporary Carlyle, whose example may 
not ha\e been without influence upon him, did sot at nought not 
hi'.icly the traditions, but tire sound norms and rules of English 
phrase to a rather unnecessary extent. A beginning of deliberate 
provocation arrd challenge, passing into an after-period of more or 
less involuntary persistence in an exaggeration of the mannerisms 
at fust more or less deliberalcly adopted, is apt to be shown by 
I’Crsons wlio set themselves in this way to innovate; and it was 
skov.Ti by hir. Browning, It is impossible for any iirtelligcnt 
adinircr to maintain, except as a paradox, that liis strange modu- 
kalions, his eccentricities of rhythm and rhyme, his occasional 
adoption of the foreshortened language of the telegraph or the 
comic stage, and many other peculiarities of lus, were not things 
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which a more perj'oct art would have either absorbed and tians 
formed, or at least have indulged in with tar less iuxuiiance. No¬ 
docs it seem much more reasonable for anybody to contend ihrit 
his fashion of soul-dissection at a hnnd-galloj), iu drama, in r-ionc 
iogue, in lay seimon, was not largcl}-, even gros-ily, abuscd. Soni ■ 
times the thing was not worth doing at all—them are at least h.-' 
a doisen of the books between The Tii>g and the Rook ar.i' 
Jholando from the whole of which a judicious lover of poem 
would not care to save more than the bulk of the smallest c 
llierri, should they be menaced with entire dcslnicnon. £v-.;. 
in the best of these what is good could generally, if not ahvay=, 
have been put at the length of the shorter /Ifen and Women wiii. 
no loss, nay. with great advantage. 'J'he obscurity so much 
talked of vras to some extent from the very first, and to tlie last 
continued to be, in varying degrees, an excuse, or at least an 
occa.sion, for putting at great length thought that was not alwav? 
so far from commonplace as it looked into exptession which was 
very often not so much original as unkempt. “Less matter witl. 
nioio art” was the demand which might have been made of Mr. 
Brow'ning from first to last, and wuth increasing instaram as h: 
bcca,me more popular. 

But though no competent lover of poetry can ever have denief 
the tiuth and cogency of these objections, the admission of tlmai 
can never, in any competent lover of poetry, have obscured or 
prevented an admiiation of Browning none the less interne 
because not wholly unreserved. Even his longer poems, ii- 
which his faults were most apparent, possessed an individualit) 
of the fir.sl order, combined the intellectual with no smal 
part of the sensual attraction of poetry after a fashion not othe’’- 
wise paralleled in England since IDiyden, and provided ar. 
exiraordinary body of poetical exercise and amusement. The 
]oaihos, the power, at times the humour, of the singular soul- 
studies which he was so fond of projecting with little ac;cos«nr) 
of background upon his canvas, could not be denied, and have 
not often been excelled. If he was not exactly what is coininoniy 
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ol'.hodox in religion, and if his philosophy was oi . 
li;-.-Iv vamie Older, he '.\as always ■•'on the side of the ang'^.-^ ’ 
in tl'i.alogy, in nelaphysics, in eihirs; and his politics, if excecd- 
I'vlv ir’.clistinct and nniiraciical. were always noble and genctous. 
Fuitla-i. though he seems to have been utterly dcstiiuic of the 
diiiattJ’t g'f'^ dramatic construction, he had no mean share of a 

'■'iich rarci gift, that of diamatic character; and in a century of 
asciiptions of nature his, if not the most exquisite, have a 
i’-ccdoi'i and truth, a laigencss of outline combined with felicity 
cfcoloui, not elsewhere to be discovered. 

But it is as a l5Tic poet that Browning ranks highest; and in 
thb high.cst class u is impossible To refuse him all but the highest 
unit, in some feAv cases the very highest. He understood love 
MCtL}’ thoioughly; and when a lyric poet understands love 
I'lorcughly there is. little doubt of his position. But he under- 
.vcod many other things as well, .and could give strange and 
Lliightfiil voice to them. Even his lyrics, still more his shou 
iiij.n-lyrical poems, acimiiable as they often are, and closely as 
•. ey group with the lyiics proper, are not untouched hy his 
’.ihepaTiblc defect. lie cannot be prevented from inserting 
''usv and then in the midst of exquisite passages more or fewer 
of his quiiks and cranks of thought and plirasc, of bis 
icinaciilarity or his euphuism, of his outrageous rhymes (which, 
'.owever, are seldom or never absolutely bad), of those fantastic 
•’iclts of his in general which remind one of nothing so much 
u of clashing a bladder with rattling peas in the reader’s face 
I'.'ft .at the height of the passion or the argument. 

Yet tire beauty, the ciiaxin. the variety, the vigour of these 
shot', poems arc as rvonderfu! as the number of them. He 
aever lost tlie .secret of ilicm to his latest yc.ars. I’lie delicious 
’.laes “Never the time and the pl.ace, And the loved one 
.■’■i together” arc late; and theie are half a dozen pieces in 
latc.st of ail, which exhibit to the full the almo.st 
titwildering beauty of combined sound, thought, and sight, the 
clash ot castanets and the thrill of flutes, the glow of flower am! 
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bunset,. ilie f-iibilo appeal for sym!)alhy in rcelirya; or ass-jiit in 
jiir’j.n-!enf. The sopp snatches in Pippa Passes, ‘■Throii.h the 
Metidja."' “The Lost Leader,” ‘-In a Gondola,” “Eaiih’s Im 
inortaliLies,'” ‘‘Mesmerism,’' “Women and Ro.-)e:i.” “ r.o\o Anionj 
the Ruins,” ‘ A Toccata of Galtippi’s,’’ " Pro'-pice, “ Rabbi Ikn 
Ezra,” “ Povp'hyria’s T,over,” “After,” with scorns of other:;, anc 
the “ Last Ride Together,” the poet’s most perfect thing, at tin 
head of the list, arc such poems as a very fevr—-Shakespeaic. 
Shelley, Bums, Coleridge—may surpass now and then in ])uic 
lyrical perfection, as Tennyson may excel in dreamy ecstasy, 
as some seventeenth century songsters may outgo in quaint and 
perfect fineness of touch, but such as arc nowhcie to be surpa^si-d 
or equalled for a certain volume and variety of appeal, for fulness 
of life and thought, of action and passion. 

Mr. Browning’s wife, Elizabeth Barrett, was older than hiiiisclf 
by six years, and her period of popularity considerably anticipated 
liis. But except one very juvenile book she published nothin^ 
of importance till 183S, when Browning, whom she did not then 
know, had already manifested his idiosynciasy. AILs Baiiett, 
whose father's original name vras Moulton, was bom at Carltn:' 
Hiall, Durham, on 6th Maich 1806. The change of name v,:b 
brought on by succession to estates in the West Indies ; and the 
family were wealthy. Tor the greater part of Mis'- IJapett's 
youth they lived in Herefordshire at a jilacc, Hope End, whirh 
has left great traces on her early poetry ; later her hcadquartLr.-: 
were in London, with long excursions to Devonshire. These 
excursions were mainly caused by bad health, from which, as 
well as from family bereavements, ifiss Bairctt w:i3 a great 
snft'erer. She had read widely; she began to write as a mer: 
child; and her studios extended even to Greek, though in a 
rather amateurish and desultory fashion. Her Jissay on Mud 
and other poems ai)peared in 1S25; but a considerable interval, 
as noted above, elapsed before, in The Seraphim and other iiocuE, 
slie gave, if not a truer, a more characteristic note. And two 
more intervals of exactly the same length gave Poems 1846 and 
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Ivt'ii’s i8!5o, contriining most of hct best work. ^Meanwhile 
;he liad met Robert Browning, and had married him. rather 
rainst the ^\ish of her family, in 1846. The rest of her life was 
spent ino.^tly at Florence, where, in 18.19, only child of 
[lie maiiiage was born. Two yeans later ap]:)eared Casa Guidi 
H'liidoi^'S and the long “sociological” romance of Aurora Leigh. 
In these, and still more in the Poems before (j 860), a not 

unnatural tendency to echo the peculiar form and spirit of her 
hi’-h.mci’s work is obscivable, not by any means always or 
reeuciitly to advantage. She died at Florence on 3oLh June 
1S61, and next year a volume of Last Poems was issued, 'hhe 
mo,?t interesting document in regard to her since has been her 
! etters to R. II. Florne, the author of Orion, which were published 
in 1S76, Of certain correspondence bettveen her and her husband 
'.luhli-hed since, this history prefers not to spcalc. 

Hi.r populaiil}’, we have said, long anticipated her htisband’s j 
indeed, jears after her death, it was possible, and not un¬ 
common, to meet persons, riot uncultivated, wlio were fairly well 
acquainted with her verse and entirely ignorant of his. The case 
has since been altered ; but it is believed that Airs. Browning 
■smU retains, and it is probable that she will always retain, no 
j-.i’all measure of general favour. It has been usual to speak of 
her as the chief English poor css, which she certainly is if bulk 
and character of work as distinguished from perfection of work- 
man.'-hip are considered. Otherwise, she must as certainly give 
place to Miss Christina Rossetti. But Mrs. Brovning no doubt 
combined, in very unusual and interesting manner, the qualities 
v.hich appeal to what may be called, with no disdainful inten¬ 
tion, the crowd of readers of poetry, and those which appeal 
to the elect. Even the pcciiliarilies which lent themselves so 
cps'ly to parody—and some of the happiest parodies ever -wi-iUcn 
Mere devoted to her in Pon Gauliier and other books—did not 
serve her badly with the general, for a parody always in a way 
attracts attention to the original. Although her expression was 
act alv.ays of tb.c \er‘y clearest, its general drift was never easily 
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misitakable; and IhoiLm she was wont to enshrine her emotions 
in something of a mist of mybt;cisn), tliey weie in the Mimn Mumlc 
and human enough. It must also be admitted that pathetk 
sentiment is almost the surest of popular appea’s m ’;oetiy; 

!Miss Barrett—partly through physical srffering, j'jartly through the 
bereavements above r>.ferred to, but very mainly it may bs 
suspected by temperament and piefcrencc—was much more n 
visitant of the House of Mourning than of the Houmo of Math. 
She was >et again, profoundly and sincerely, if a little \agucly, 
religious; and her sacred poems, of tyhich thi' famous ar.e 
beautiful “Cowper’s Grave” is the chief example, seemed om. 
portion of the public to her as firmly as the humanitarianisin oi 
“ The Cry of the Children,” chiming in wiih famous things of 
Hood and Dickens, did another; “ Isobel’s Child,” a pathetic 
domesticity, a third; the somewhat gushing and undistinguished 
Romanticism of “ The Duchess May ” and “ The Brown Ro.-5aiy,’' 
a fouith; and the ethical and political “noble .sentiments" of 
“ Lady Geialdine’s Courtship,” a fifth. 

But it would argue gross unfairness in an advocate, and gross 
incompetence in a critic, to let it be suppo.sed th.it these popular 
attraciions were the only ones that Mrs. Biowning pos-scss^d. 
De.spite and besides the firults which will be presently noticed, 
.and whicli, critically speaking, are very grave faults, she had 
poetical merits of a very high order. Her metrical faculty, 
though constantly flawed and imperfect, was very oiigmal and 
full of musical variety. Although her choice of woi us could b\ 
no means always be commended, her .supply of them was 
extraordinary. Before her imprisonment in sick-rooms slie had 
pored on nature with the eagerest and most observant eye, and 
that imprisonment itself only deepened the intensity of hci 
remembered nature-worship. Her pathos, if it sometimes over¬ 
flowed iuLO guah, \\as quite unquestionable in sincerity and most 
powerful in ai'jpeal; her sentiment was always pure and generous; 
and it is most curious to see ho\s' in the noble directness of such 
a piece as “ Loid Walter’s Wife,” not only her little faults of 
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scmibkrie, but. her errors of diction, arc burnt and smelted out 
Ijv the ftic of the expressed impression. Her verse piclures 
—for inbtance those in the “Vision of Poets”-— vie, in beauty if 
rot in clearness of composition and definition, w'ith ’’J'enny.son’s 
own. 'I'he Romantic piece.s already glanced at, obnoxious and 
obvious as are their defects, unite the pathos and the liictiuesque- 
ness ju-st assigned to her in a most remarkable manner. And 
when, especially in the Sonnet, she consented In undergo the 
liinititions of a form which almost automatically restrained her 
voliiblo facility, the effect was often simply of the first order. 
I'he exquisite “ Sonnets from the Portuguese ” (which are not 
horn the Portuguese, and are understood to have been addressed 
to Vr. Ihouning), especially that glorious one beginning— 

If thou wilt love me, let it be loi naught 

E.\ccpt for love’b sake only— 

(which is not far below Shakespeare’s, or the great thing which was 
published as Drayton’s), rank with the noblest efforts of the 
ifjth-i/th century in this dangerous form. And if this, instead 
of having to conform to the requirements of a connected hi.slory, 
'.vt;re a separate study of Afrs. F-lrovvning, it would be necessary to 
inertion scores of separate pieces full of varied beauty. 

Rill in no poet, perhaps not even in Pyron. are such great 
beauties associated with such astonishing defects as in jNfrs. 
Browning,—some of these defects being so disgusting as well as so 
strange that it requires not a little critical detachment to put her, 
on the whole, as higli as she deserves to be put. Like almost all 
women who have written, she was extremely deficient in self 
criticism, and positively pampered and abused her natmal 
tendency towards fluent volubility- There is hardly one of the 
pieces named above, outside the sonnets, with the exception 
Certainly of “Lord Waller’s Wife” and possibly of “Cowper's 
Grave,” which would not be immcn.scly iiuprov-ed by compre.ssion 
and cuitailment, “ The Rhyme of the Duchess iMay ” being a 
special example. In other pieces not yet .specihed, such as “The 
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Romaunt of ^Fargret.,” “ Bianca among Ihe Nighlingriles,” ni'.u 
eapeciaiiy “The Poet’s Vow,” the same flefect is painfullv h-lf 
Tl'iat the poetess fi equently, and espocialiy in h^r latei poetical v.oil:, 
touches subjects which she does not very well comprehend, ai;d 
which aie very doubtfuily suited for poetical treatment at all, is a les's 
important because a more controversial objection ; and the merit- 
of such a book as Au 7 ‘ora Leigh depend so much upon the arguire 
out of the general question whether what is piaclically a modern 
novel has any business to be written in verse, that they perhaps car, 
receive no adequate treatment here. But as to the final fiucf'cv 
of Mrs. Browning there cati be no question before any trihnr.Vi 
which knows its own jurisdiction and its own code. And 
that fluency extends to more than length. The vocabulaiy is 
wilfully and ta-stelessly unusual,—“abcle'* rhymed “abccl”foi 
“poular”; American forms such as “human” for “humanity’' 
and “weaken” for a neuter verb; fustianish words like “re- 
boant”; ankward suggestions of phrase, .such as “droppiirgs of 
warm tears.” 

But all these things, and others put together, arc not 
so fatal as her extraordinary dulness of ear in the mantr ui 
rhyme. She endeavoured to defend her practice in this respect 
in the correspondence with Horne, but it is absolutely iridc- 
feirsible. AThai is known as assonance, that is to say, vowel 
rhyme only, as in Old French and in Spanish, is not in iiself 
objectionable, though it is questionably suited to English. Hia 
Mrs. Browning’s eccentricities do not as a rule, though they 
sometimes do, lie in the direction of assonance. They are siiTrply 
bad and vulgar rhymes—rhymes which set the teeth on edge. 
Thus, when she ilrymes “palace” and “chalice,” “'evermore” 
and “emperor,” “Onnra” and “o’er her,” or, most appalling o: 
all, “ mountain ” and “daunting,” it is impossible not to r-etuemher 
with a shudder that every omnibus conductor does .shout “ Pal/.';,'’ 
that the common Cockney would pronounce it “Onorer,” thatthL 
vulgar e:vr is deaf to the difi'erence between ore. and or, and th.it 
it is possible to find persons not always of the costermorigi.r 
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L'la:5ri wlio would make of “mounui’n” .soinelhing rery like 
"niau-iiti’.inLj.’' In other words, INlrs. Jirowning deliberately, or 
h/ilv, or for want of ear, admits kilse prorninciatinn to save her 
the trouble of nn exact rlninc. Nay, more, despite her Greek, 
bhe will rhyme “idyll” to “middle,” and “ [ryi'ainidal ” to “idle,” 
'.hough nothing can be longer than the i in the first case, and 
noth-'ng shorter than the i in the second. 'Hie positive anguish 
which such hideous false notes as these must cause to any one 
\r!:h a delicate car, the maddening inteiruption to the delight of 
these leally beautiful pieces of poetrt’, cannot be over-estimated. 
It is fair to say that among the later fruii of her poetical tree there 
ara fewer of these Dead Hea apples,—her husband, who, though 
audacious rvas not vulgar in his rhymes, may have taught her 
Iretier. but to her earlier, more spontaneous, and more charac- 
leris'ic verse they are a inos't terrible drawback, such as no other 
tn,'i.sh poet exhibits or suffers. 

No poets at all approaching the fiist class can be said to have 
boon born within a decade either way of'J’ennyson and browming, 
though some extremely inlcrcsling writers of verse of about the 
s.nne date will have to be noticed in the laucr part of this chapter. 
'I’lie nc.xi \e,ar that ]')roc!uccd a poet almost if not quite great, 
though one of odd lapses and limitations, was 1822, the birth- 
year of Matthew Arnold. When a writer has produced both 
piose and vcr.se, or jjruse of distinctly different kinds in which 
one division or kind w'as very far superior in intrinsic value and 
extrinsic impoitarrcc to the others, it has seemed best here to 
notice all hi.s work together. But in the case of Mr. .Arnold, as 
in some others, this is not possible, the volume, the character, 
and the infiucncc of his tvork in creative verse and critical prose 
alike demanding separate ti'eatment for the two sections. He 
was the eldest son of Dr. Arnold, the famous hradrnasfer of 
Rugby, and was educated first at the two schools, Winchester 
and Rugby itsoL'", with which his father v/as connected as .scholar 
and master, and then al Hnifiol, w'here he obtained a scholarship 
in 1840. lie Look the Newdigatein 1844, and was elected a Fellow 
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of Oriel in i(S.i.5. Aftci £.(jine woik n- [irlvate societary, ]i>_* ioc-ji\..d 
an inspcclor-'liip of scliook, rinci held il unril ik nily liie Uine o: Iv; 
deaUi in 1888. lie had been Piofessor of Poetry at 0 \foid fn.rn 
1857 to 1867. T-fe pub’i£.hed })oetry eaily, and though his f.anc ai 
this time was never very wide, lie t\as known to those inleiostcd ir 
poeti}', and especially to Oxford men, for more than twenty year- 
befoie he acquired popularity as a critic, and began the rcmaikahji. 
series of prose works which will be noticed in a later chapter. 80 
eatly as iS-jg he had published, imd;.r tlie initial o( his sumauv., 
only, The Sfrayed ReveiUr. and olher Fosnis ; but Ins ]joeticai 
building was not securely founded until 7,853, vdicn there appeared, 
with a very remarkable preface, a collection of Roc/ns^ which wa- 
certainly the best thing that bad been iiroclnced by any on. 
younger than the two masters already discussed, jl/era/e, which 
followed in 1858, was an attempt at an Knglish-Crcek diania, 
which, with Mr. Swinburne’s Ahlanln in Calydon and fCmclilhcHs^ 
is peihap.s the best of a somewhat mistaken kind, for Shelley's 
Frouieiheus Unhound soars fat above the kind itsdf. Official duty 
first, and the giowing vogue of his prose-writing later, pretenteci 
Mr. Arnold from issuing very many volumes of verse. But lii.s 
Ntw Pceuis in 1867 made innpoitant additions, and i:i this wax 
and that his poetical production reached by the time of his death, 
no inconsiderable volume—perhaps fue hundred pages averaging 
tliirty lines each, oi very much more than has made the repulat'ion 
of some English poets of very high rank. Until late in his own 
life the general tendency was not to take Mr. .Arnold very 
seriously as a poet; and there are still those wiio reproach him 
with too iitcraiy a character, who find fault with him as thin and 
waiuing in spontaneity. On the other haitd, there are some who 
not only ihink him happier in verse than in prose, but consider 
him likely to take, when the “firm jierspective of the past” has 
cispelled rnuages and false estunates, a position very decidedly on 
the right side of the line which dii'des the great from the not 
great. 

ramily. local, and personal reasons (foi Dr. Arnold liad a 
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i'CAibC in the iij'.incdiate viciiiily of R\{l.'il), as well as the stroni^ 
cu!:teini)Oiaiy set in favour of ^\■or<.;swoIlil which on. vaileJ in Ijoth 
'.hiveibiiies between 1830 and 1845, cai’sed Mr. Arnold early to 
lake a distinctly Woi-dswoithian bent. He was, lalcn somewhat 
I'Utspokon in his criticism of Woidsworih’s weaker points: but it 
IS ininosiiblc for any one to read his own poems without perceiving 
L'a.rt Arnold stand.s in a line of filiation from Alrlion. with a sligltt 
ik'viaf'on by vray of Gray, through Wordsworth, though with a 
strong personal element in his verse. This pci.sonal element, 
besides other things, leprosenls perhaps moi-e powerfully than it 
repiesvnts anything else, and than anything else rc])rcsents this, a 
fvniain reaction from the ornate and fiuent Romanticism of the 
school of Kents and Tennyson. Both, e.specuilly the latter, 
lurlnenced Mr. Arnold consciously and unconsciously. But 
coii.sciously he was striving against both to set up a neo-classic 
■Jerd as against the Romarrtic ; and unconsciously he was en¬ 
deavouring to express a very decided, thougli a perhaps not entircH 
jcuial or masculine, pcrsoiral temperament, in other words, Mr. 
.\rr.old is on one side a poet of “correctness ”—a new correctness 
.as difiemnt from that of Pope as his own time, character, and 
caitivadon were from Pope’s, but still correctness, that is to say 
'i scheme of literature which picks and chooses according to 
standards, precedents, sy-'^tems, lathcr than one which, given an 
abundant slicain of original music and representation, limits the 
riilicising province in the main to ma.king the thing given the best 
possible of its kind. And it is not a liiLlc cut ions that his own 
work is by no means always the best of its kind—that it would 
often be not a little the better for a stiictcr application of critical 
rules to itself. 

Eut when ii is at its best it has a wonderful charm—a charm 
nowhere else to be matched among our dead poets of this ccutury. 
Coleridge was perhaps, allowing for the fifty years between them, 
as good a scholar as Air. Arnold, and he was a greater poet: but 
save for a limited time he never had his faculties under due 
coininand, or gave the best of his work. Scott, Byron, Keats, 
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w-jre not schoUus fit all: Shelley and 'I'ennysori not cii:- 
scholars; Ro,''SCtti a scholar only in modern languages. Ar.’ 
none of these except Coleridge, whatevei their mere knovded:. 
or instiaction, had the critical vein, the knack of coniparinu arf 
adjusting, at all strongly developed. Many attempts have he:- 
made at a hjrniula of Avhich the foUouing v.orcii ate certainly r.!-; 
a perfect expression, that a poet without crluci->m is a failure, ar.e 
th.rt a critic who i.s a poct is a miracle. Mr. Arnold is beyond ail 
doubt th.e wiUer who has mo.st nearly combined I'm two gifts, 
But for the present we are only concerned with his ]joeiry. 

This shows itself distinctly enough, and perhap'^ at not far fror 
its best, in almost his earliest work. Among tliis earliest is tb'. 
magnificent sonnet on Shakesimarc which perhaps beUcr deserve^ 
to be set as an epigraph and introduction to Shakespeare’s own 
work than anything else in the libraries that have been writrtn 
on him except Dryd(rn’s famous sentence; “ Myc.erinus,’' a stately 
blending of well-arranged six-lined stanzas with a splendid lina’.'j 
of blank verse not vguite un-l'ennysonian, but slightly different 
from Tennyson’s : ''The Church of Drou,” unequal Lui hoautifnl 
in the close (it is ;i curious and almost a characto: istic thing that 
Mat'irew Arnolel's finales, his perorations, were always his b..s:): 
“ Rec[uic-scat,” arr exquisite dirge. To this early A.'ollection, too, 
belongs almost the whole of the singular poem or collection of 
poems called “ Swirzeiiand,’’ a coUecLion much rehandled in the 
successite editions of kfr. Arnold’s work, and excccdirrgly unequal, 
but containing, in the piece which begins— 

Yes ! in the bca ot Iho enisled, 

one of the noblest poems of its class which the centuiy has 
produced; the morro-dramatic "'Strayed Reveller,'’ which as 
mentioned above is one of the very earlie'^t of all; and the more 
fully dramatised and longer “ Empedocles on litna,” in regard to 
whicli Air. Arnold showed a singular vacillation, issuing it, with 
drawing nearly all of it, and then is'im'ng it again. Its des'gr>, 
like that of the somewhat later ‘■Merope.” is not of the happiest Hut 
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> contriins some lyric'i'il pieces wbic^"' are nmon;^ the best kno'.va 
ir,il th'i of iheir author’s work. Early, too, if not of the 
...nie"!, ioniser narrative or sein'-narrative poems, not 

om vaiiccl w’iih or breaking into lyiic—'■ Soluab and Rnstuni” 
■■f'l another of the fine clo.scs refericd to, perhaps indeed the 
,;!ie=t of all; “Tlie Sick King in Bol'hara”; “Balder Dead'"; 
“'rristram and Iscult’'; “The Scholar Gipsy,” a most admirable 
■pooin of place,” being chiefly devoted to the country round 
Odord; “Thyrsis” (an elegy on Clough which by bome is ranked 
not far below Lycidas Adona.is). But perhaj)3 !Mr. Arnold’s 
happiest vein, like that of most of the poets of the last two-thirds 
of the century, lay not in long poems, but in shorter pieces, 
more or less lyrical in form but not precisely lyrics—in shott of 
thj f-.ame general class (though differing often widely enough in 
9 cbject and handling)a.s those in which the main appeal of'fennyson 
himself has been said to consist. Such is “'The Forsaken Merman,” 
the poet’s most original, and perhaps most chaiming, if not bis 
deepest or most elaborate thing—a piece of exquisite and passionate 
r.'iisic modulated ^^’ith art as touching‘as it is conscinmate; 

Dnvei Beach,” where the peculiar religious attitude, vrith the 
expression of which so much of Mr. .Arnold’s prose is concerned, 
finds a more restrained and a very melodious voice; the half- 
sraiiic, half-meditative “Bacchanalia”; the fine “ Summer Night”; 
the ifciiiorial N'erses (Mr. Arnold was a fiequent and a skilled 
at^empter of cpicedes) on M'ordsworth, on Heine, and on the dog 
edit I with, almost latest of all and not lea.sr noble, “ U cstminster 
Abbey,’’ the oiiening passages of wdiich vie in metre (though of a 
more complicated mould) and in majesty with 2 \Iilton’s “ Nativity 
Ode,” and show a w’onderful ability to bear this heavy burden of 
c.imparison. 

Perhaps these last w'ords may not unfairly hint at a defect—if 
not the defect—of this refined, this accomplished, but this often 
disappointing poetry. Quite early, in the preface before referred 
to, the poet had run up, and nailed to the mast, a llag-theory of 
poetic art to w-i'icb he always adhered as far as theory went, and 
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wluch, it luay be reasonably supposed, he alwaj's endeavoured lo 
exe’iiphfy in practice. According to this “all depends on the 
subject," and the fault of most modern poeny and of nearly all 
niodeur criticism is that the poets strive to pioduce and ti;e 
critics expect to leceive, not an elaborately planned and adjusted 
treatment of a great subject, but touches or buists of moie or 
less beautiful tliought and writing. Now of course it need not be 
said that in the very highest poetry the excellence of the subject, 
the complete appropriateness of the treatiueni, and lire beauty of 
patches and irassages, all meet together. But it will also happen 
that this is not so. And then the poet of “the subject” v.ii! 
not only miss the happy “jewels five words long,” the gracious 
puffs and cat’s paw.s of the wind of the .spirit, that his less austere 
brother secures, but will not make so very much of his subjects, 
of his schemes of treatment themselves. His ambition, as 
ambition so often does, will over-reach itself, and he will have 
nothing to sho\v but th.e unfinished fragments of a poetical 
Escurial,instead of the finished chantries and altar-tombs which 
a less formal architect is able to boast. 

However this may be, two things are certain, the fust that the 
best work of Matthew Arnold in verse bears a somewhat small pro¬ 
portion to the work that is not his best, and that his worst ia 
sometimes atrangeiy unworlhy of him; the second, that the best 
where h appears is of sui passing charm—uniting in a w'ay, of which 
Andrew Marvell is jDerhaps the best other example in English 
lyric, romantic grace, feeling, and music to a classical and austere 
precision of style, combining nobility of thought with grace of 
expression, and presenting the most cliaracteu.stically modern idets 
of his own particular day wuth an almost perfect freedom from 
the jargon of that day, and in a key always suggesting the great 
masters, llie great thinkers, the great poets of the past. To those 
who are in sympathy with his owm way of thinking he must always 
posse.ss an exit aordinary attraction ; perhap-iheis not least, though 
he may be more discriminaliiigly, admired by those who are vciy 
much cut of s\ inpathy with him on not a few points of subject, but 
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v.iioarc one with him in the Humanities—in the sense and the love 
nf the ctreat things in liteiaturc. 

The natiiinl and logical line of development, ho\ve\cr, from 
the ouszinators of ih.c Romanlic movement through Keats and 
Tentivson did not lie thtough Matthew Arnold : and the time 
was iiot yet ripe—it can, perhaps, hai-elly he said to be ripe yet— 
for a reaction in his sense. He was, as has been said, a btanch 
fron Words wot ih, only slightly influenced by Tennyson himself, 
titan whom indeed he was not so very much younger. The direct 
male line of descent lay in another direction; and its next most 
impoitant stage was deteimiiicd by the same causes which almost 
at the middle of the century or a little before brought about Prse- 
haphaelitism in ait. Both of the.se were closely connected with 
the set of events ended the Oxford Movement, about which much 
has been written, but of which the far-reaching significance, not 
merely in religion, but in literature, politics, art, and almost 
things in gencial, has never yet been fully estimated. As far as 
literature is concerned, and this special part of literature with 
which we are here dealing, this movement had partly shown 
and partly shaped the direction of the best minds towards the 
Middle -Ages, which had been begun by Percy’s Reliqueii in a 
vague and blind sort of way, and which had been strengthened, 
dii'ected, but still not altogether fashioned according to knowdedge, 
by Scoii and Coleridge. 

This movement, which dominaLc.s the w'hole English poetry of 
the later half of the centiiiy, wdth the exception of that produced 
by a few survivors of the older time, and to vvhich no successor 
of equal brilliancy and fertility made its appearance up to the end, 
was headed by three writers, indeed ii w'ould bo fairer to say 
four:—Dante Gabriel and Christina Kossetti, William Morris, 
and Algernon Charlc-5 Swinburne. Of these Rossetti died, not 
exactly young, but when the century had still nearly a fifth part 
of it'a course to run ; his .lister suivived till almost the middle of 
its last decade, and Mr, Morris nearly till its clo.se. But IMr. 
Swiubiinie would have completed, in some months, the first decade 
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of Llic twentieth, and when he chod there wH', r.othnig 
nothing very c\osecu'/idiim Ici't in Cngli'^h pueiica! iiti.iTitii’j. 
^\hile his ^^ork had afiecteJ, in the in-ual different nn.’.vs, iho wo-’^ 
of other poets for a whole geni radon. 

Gabriel Cnarles Dante Rossetti, general!}- knov/n as Darte 
Gabriel Rossetti, Vv-as botn in f.ondon on i2th INlay iSaS. He 
was the son of an Italian poet and ciitic of etninein’c, wlto, h’lj 
so many of his countrymen of literary tastes during the eailv 
part of the century, had fallen into the Cnrbonaio movL-niciit. 
and who had to fly first to Malta and then to England. Hero 
he married IMiss Polidoti, whose mother was an Englishwoman: 
and his four clrildren—the two exquisite poets below dealt '.riih, 
Mr. 'W. M. Rossetti, a competent critic, and Maria France.sca. 
Ihe eldest daughter, who wrote an excellent introduction to 
Dante—all made contiibutions, and two of them great contri¬ 
butions, to English literature. The father him.seir, rvho was 
Professor of Ttaliau at King’s College, London, was an cn- 
thmsiaslic though rather a fanta.stic Dantist, and somewhat of 
a visionaiy gcneially, with wild notions about medheval sccrd 
societies, b'ut a mnn of the greatest honesty and honour, a'-id a 
brilliant contrast to the various patriot-charlatans, from Ugo 
Foscolo downwauls, who brought discredit on the Italian name 
in his time in England. The.se pariiculais, of a kird sekloiii 
given in this book, are not otiose; for th.ey ha\-c much to do 
With the singular personality of our English Roi'-etti him-.elf. 

Pie was educated at King’s Collage School; bm hi.s lcaning.=; 
towards art weie so sirong that at the nge of fiitcen he begnn the 
study of it, leaving schcjol to draw at the Royal Academy and 
elsewhere. His ait career .and the formation cn the P.R.Jl. 
(Pioe-Raphaehte Brotherhood), unfortunately, fall outside our 
sphere. It is enough to say that for some twenty yeans Rossetti, 
if he was known at all (and he was never known very widely nor 
did he ever seek notoriety), was known a.s a painter only, thoiieh 
many ^Yho only knew his poems later conceived the most 
passionate admiration for his painting. Yet he wrote almost as 
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-irlv as he painted, contributing to the famous rr.x-Raphaelite 
.'la the in 1850, to the rtmaikablo. Oxford aird 

Cdiidrtdi^s MiJgrzijic, -which also sa\v the eaily worlt of -Mr. 
Moms in 1856, and publishing some ttanslation^ IVom The Early 
ltd'jn Poets \\\ 1861. He had inanied the year befoie tin's last 
date, and was about to publish Poems which he had been writing 
irem an earh age. But his wife died in 1862, and in a fit ot 
ile'pair he buried his IMSS. in her coffin. 'I'hey were years after¬ 
wards e.xhuined and the Poems appeared in 1870. Eleven jears 
'■aer another voiiinie of Ballads and So 7 inets'rezL'i published, and 
;ic==£t:’. whose health in the interval had been much shattered, 
.'.M who had unfortunately sought refuge from insomnia in 
(hloiai. died next year in April 1882. The last years of his 
life were not happy, and he was most unnecessarily affected by 
-atacks on the first arrangement of his Poems. 

These poom.s had a certain advantage in being presented to a 
Public alicady acquainted with the w’ork of Mr. Monts and Mr. 
Sidnburne: but Rossetti was not merely older than hi.s two 
friends, he was also to some extent iheir master. At the same 
tiiii:: die influences wdiich acred on him were naturally diverse 
f'oni those wliich, independently of his own influence, acted on 
t'leir.. For the French and English medueval inspirations of 
Mr. Morri.5, for the classical and general studs of IMr. .Swinburne, 
he had iiia ancestral Italians alinosi for sole tcacliers; and for 
iheir varied interests lie had his owm art of painting for a con- 
ti’iLial companion, reminder, and model. Yet the iiicdiaival 
impulse is almost equally strong on all three, and its intensity 
shows that it was the real dominant of the moment in English 
poerry. The opening poem of Rossetti’s first book, “The 
Flle'sed Damozel,” W'hich is understood to have been written 
very early, though after-wards wrought up by touches both of 
his love for his wife while living and of his regret for her when 
fkaf!, is almost a typical example of the whole style and school, 
fpough it is individualised by the strong pictorial element lately 
ib.sent from his -woik. The “Blessed Damozel” herself, who 
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“leaned out from the gold Bar of Heaven,” is a figure from tr- 
Payadiso, divested of the excessive ab^traciion of that uart 
Dante, and clothed paitly in the gayer colours and more ilesha 
personality of English and French medievalism, pauly in amysuc: 
halo which is peculiar to these nineteenth century rc-creatious o- 
mediaeval thought and feeling. The poem is of extreme beautv. 
and ornate as is its language in parts there are touclies, such a- 
the poet’s reflection 

To one it is ten years of years, 

which utter the simplest tiuLh and tenderness ; while others, suer, 
as the enumeration of the Virgin’s handmaidens (over wliich at 
the time the hoofs of earless critics danced)— 

With her hve handmaidenSj whose names 
Arc five sweet symphonies— 

Cecily, Gcrtiude, M.Tgda!cn, 

Margaiel and Rosalys-- 

are consummate triumphs of the word-music brought by 
Tennyson into Enghsh poetry. Indeed this couplet of names 
migh.t be made a sort of text to expound the great appeal to the 
ear of this kind of poetij, which any one who is deaf to the 
exceptional and golden harmony of the arrangement need never 
hope to appreciate. Tt is perfectly easy to change the order in 
many ways without affecting the verse j there is absolutely none oi 
these combinaiions which approaches the actual one in beauty 
of sound and suggestion. 

“Love’s Noctum” which follows is more of the early Italian 
school pure and simple; and “ Troy Town,” a ballad with burdens, 
is one of a cla.ss of poem much affected by E.os=-ctli arid ever 
since, a class containing some admirable work, but perhaps 
a little open to the charge of too deliberate archaism. Tt is at any 
rate far inferior to his own “Sister Helen.” But “The Burden 
of Xineveh ” which follows is in a quite different style, and 
besides iis intrinsic excellence is notevrorthy as showing how very 
far Rossetti was from being limited in his choice of manners. 
But to go through the whole contents of this very remarkable 
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volume would be impossible, and we can only particularise the 
crreat sonnct-scquence “The House of I.ife" (which was attacked for 
want of decency with as little intelligence as “The Blessed Damozel'’ 
Irid been attacked for want of sense), and a set “for pictures.” 
The first, somewhat thorny and obscure in language, is of ex¬ 
treme poetical and philo.sophical beauty, fl'he latter, beautiful 
ji'juab, may be said to lend itself a li'.ile to the attacks of those 
r-iiics who charged Rossetti with, in the .'\ristotelian phrase, 
■•shiiting his ground to another kind,’^ or (to vary the words) 
u! taking the quotation tit pictiira poesis in too literal a sense. 
Some songs, especially “Penumbra” and “The 'W'ood.spurge,” of 
intense sweetness and sadness, were also included; and the 
simple directness of “Jenny” showed, like “Nineveh,” iiapacitic.s 
ill the poet not easily to be inferred from the bulk of his poems. 

Ro.ssettfs second volume, while it added only too little to the 
bulk of his work—for iriuch of it consisted of a revised issue of 
•'The House of Life”- added greatly to its enjoyment. But it 
produced no new kind, unless certain extensions of the ballad- 
^cl'e^le into narrative poems of considerable length— “Rose- 
Mary,” “The White Ship,” and “The King’s Tragedy”—be 
counted as such. “Rose-Maiy” in particular exhibiks the merits 
and defects of the poet in almost the clearest possible light, and 
it may be safely said that no English poet, not the very gieatest, 
need have been ashamed of such a stanza as this, wliere there is no 
alhctatiou worth speaking of, where the eternal and immorial 
commonplaces of poetry arc touched to newness as only a master 
touches, and where the turn of ihe phrase and verse is im¬ 
peccable and supreme :— 

And lo! on the ground Rosc-Mary lay, 

With a cold brow like the snows ere May, 

With a cold breast like the earth till Spring— 

With such a smile as the Tune dajs bring 
When the year grows warm for harvesting 

Wiiiiani Alori is, tvho, like their stillyoungerfrierid ]\Ir. Swinburne, 
published hooks of poetry some years before Ros.setii, was born 
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six years later than the author of “The Blessed Damo/el." i;. 
1834. He was the eldest son of a merchant who, wcll-io-d- 
already, became rich by an almost in\ol\mtaTy investment in i-. 
coppei Eldorado of the Devon Great Consols, the one-pou:'.'. 
shares of which were long quoted at ;:ii4oo • he was educated 
IStariborough, and at F.xeter College, Oxford, and he promoted :.:t 
(and being a good man of business, did not lose wealth) b’, 
founding later the renowned firm of Aforris and Marshall, whence, 
and whence only in England for many years, the loveis of 
House Beautiful could furnish it. Morris was a pnme mover in, 
and a great contributor to, The Oxford ajid Ca/abridge Magad/.u 
and, as still a very young man, he published in 1858 the manifesic 
and justification of the Prte-Raphaeliie school in poetry, Ti>. 
Defence of Guenecere and other Teems. This had for some tiiiv 
the third of the fates that attend really great books. It was not. 
as they sometimes though seldom are, rapturously welcomed; i‘. 
was not, as they much more often arc, ignorantly or rancoroud.;. 
attacked; it was simply let alone. But it found, by little and 
little, its audience-- -fit, tboi’gh certainly few at first. The bi.aLra 
of it is extraordinary. The author had gone stiaight to the Midc.t 
Ages, and to tliat part of the Aliddle Ages which, though '^till un¬ 
adulterated, is most in touch with modern times, the period 0: 
Mandcville and Malory, of I'homas Chester and the Englisr 
Gesta Roma 7 iorum. tie had fiansverscd its stoics in a half- 
borrowed, half-original dialect of language, and had infu-sed then, 
with an almost entiiely original kind of poetry, full of elfm music 
and suffused with ghostly light. To some readeis, at any rate 
whom the gods have made fairly critical it secu's, aft-er hair 
century's acquainlance.ship. that “The Chapel in Lyones-^e.' 

Rapiinzel," “The Wind,’’ “The Blue Closet,” and other thing-: 
are absolutely secure of literary life in their own division. 

The Defence had anticipated its public, as the true ejioc'n- 
making book almost always dues; but, as always, the pubi;r 
gathered in its wake. 'When Air. Alonis's next book, I'h' Liji 
and Death if yiii-iw, appeared, in 1866, it wa.s warmly \Yclcoineti. 


MORRIS 
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ihough. save in one or two lyrics, tlicie was hardly in it any¬ 
thing so fine as the best things of its predecessor, the range and 
comniand of theme, which usually impress readers, were greater, 
lae ihcme itself ^wts luoie familiar, and the medium--a singularl) 
.VLinctiv:. lorm of decasyllabic couplet imitated slightly, through 
Iveats, nom seventeenth century writers like Browne, but originally 
managed--was sure to please any fit and faiily prepaicd ear. A 
atuclt shoTter intcinal p.asscc] before the poet’s viagnum opus^ I'he 
Kariii'y Poradise^ appeared in four volumes between iSfiS and 
iSyc. Here he had mingled classical and mediaeval subjects, 
decasyllabic couplets, octosyllabic couplets, and stan/as with a 
ireccom as felicitous as it was daring; and there was something 
hr almost all tastes, while happy tastes might like the whole. It 
consisted of foiir-and-lwenty stories, two for each month, arranged 
'.1 the fiamework of anolhci story telling how certain Norse 
1,-arncrci.s in the time of Edward III. set out westwards over the 
Atlantic, and after adventuies with strange inhabitants, fell in with 
the descendants of an old Greek colon5^ This lent itself happily 
to the contrasts above noted, and “The Lovers of Gudrun,” the 
l\rseu.s stories, “The Ring given to Venus,’’ “'J’he Hill of Venus,” 
“The Watching of the Falcon,’’ “The Alan w’no never Laughed 
Again,'’ and others, indeed almost all, can be read with unceashig 
lieight. 

Three years later, in 1873, the experiment of Love is Enough — 
? poem remote in scheme (it is a kind of mystery-interlude), un- 
fam'liar in prosody, and only sometimes breaking into exquisite 
and generally intelligible passage and phrase—was less successful; 
but a few years later again, in 1877, Sigurd the Voisu?ig, a splendid 
saga in anapaestic trimeters with a strong middle pause and over¬ 
flow, once more illustrated Air. A'lorris’s wonderful command of 
narrative verse ; and severed later books (the best of them, PoetHS 
by the Woy, in 1891), wdth constant verse insertions in others to 
be mentioned, show’ed that he had never lost command of the 
greater harmony. 

He had, however, in the Magazine begun with prose romances 
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—somewhat Scardhia\ian in stylo—and had given puiofs of i.- 
affection for this form in translations of the Gretlis and Vol^x,. 
Sagas and otheis. Latterly he took by prelcrence to oriiir:; 
work in this kind, and produced daiing the la^t seven yv^ais ofL- 
life, or posthumously, seven romances, shoiter and longer, 
(whatever their drawbacks of archaic and aitihcial style to-or.'.: 
tastes not pcrh.aps of the h.appiest) are possessed of peculiar c’v-j',; 
They are Thi I/oksc of the Wolfings (i88y), which contaiii-; hh 
last very great piece of verse • 'Fiic Roots of the Monvtains (]Si,ic). 
a really interc=thrg story : The Sto}y if ihi GliHeri/ig Plain (1891), 
the dicatnicst; The Wood beyopd iJn iForld thic ch.uink.. 

Child Chi'isiojphcr (1895); The Well at the World s Pad (iSc/L.,; 
wonderful atiiaction in parts, and with more character than most; 
The Water of I'm Wondrous Isles (1897), something of a dock-r- 
sion ; and The Stmaering Flood (1898), a rise once moiu. Dunitg 
these last years, and np to his death in 1896, ho was ranch occupied 
with his private Kelmscott tress, which issued work of unusua. 
beauty in the craft. 

The cmious and iiiifamiliur poignancy of ^Ir. 'Moiiis’s appcrl 
manifested forty Years earlier in The .Defence, shows itself hiac'.; 
altered in his last hook. Ti directly hits not perhaps so very m.m\: 
it seems to fail of ir.s effect with some by repetition : but to iho:;: 
w’ho are in right case for it, it is almost unfailingly atliaoiive, and 
not in the least staled by custom. In concentration of passior. 
and. in mastery of form Llorris i.s belotv .Rossetti, but no oLlv.r 
epithets oi infeiiodLy attach to hi.s work. Not merely in tha: 
appreciation of mediaeval thought and ait th.e lecovery of which 
has been one of the chief gains and glories of the ccntiity. but 
in original production of charm like to, but not borrowed from. the. 
mediteval, he has had, and is likely to have, no superior. VG 
must walk in the ways of hi.s garden if we wish to gathitr the frcs'i- 
struck and new-raised rose of Loiris. must follow his quests to wii; 
the Elf-Queen wnih this Latinfril of later days, and borrotv hi; 
magic in order to cheat ourselves delightfully in literature wiih 
no vulgar copy of the Earthly Paradise. 
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Mr. A'sernon Ch:irlc3 Swiiibuine, the youngest of the three, 
s boin in 1S37, his father being a cadet oT a famous Bordci 
niilvai XoiLlnimberland, and his mother, Lady Jane Ashbmnh.am, 
,f a hoij.''C celebrated in the seventeenth ceiuiny for loyalty, and 
n f-'C nineteenth for the collection (and di.spci sion) of a magnincent 
I'le v,-as educated at Eton and Lalliol, but took no degree, 
:.nJ. u.as iinich in France during hii youth. Flis first book, con- 
ttiaip'’' two yjia\N, The Qiicejt-Mother and Ros(U)w)id, apjiearcd 
-ho!tlv iiftei The Defcnrc of Cuenevere in 1860-61, and w as et'en less 
avJ than 'The. Defence itself. Kor did it, like that book, gain 
rnudi by the author’s subsequent advance. It is, in fact, though 
itricci’t characteristic as one looks back on it, not suiTicicntly 
Acided in its characteri.sation to attract as a new-coincr much 
notice nonr the reviewer, unless that levievcr happened to he 
r.i'jie \\i(.lo-a\sake than most were, till Mi. Swinburne and his 
f'cncs h.ad themsehes roused criticism from its mid-century 
btl.argv. There is, in addition to, and even in place of, Mr. 
Moriis's inodiiuv'al or fifteenth-century inspiration a much stronger 
int’ii.jnce from the Elizabethan dsama, minor as well as major, 
•.u:h soircthing also from the eccentrics of the niiioLcenth-century 
uan--icion—Beddoes, Barley, Wells—and a good deal that is quite 
oj.ginal, but as yet insufiiciently accomplished. The lyric, of 
vi.ich there is not much, inclines to French and Latin (IMr. 
.s.vinburne has rdways been great at polyglot vi^rse) rather than 
to English; and the blank verse, though already powerful and 
‘.roe, h.O'i not yet reached its full power, and foreshadows some- 
tlikg of the over-fluency with which its author has been charged. 
One would li>c to liavc been old enough to receive the book for 
review ut its first appearance; it would liave been something of 
: test—much more so than 'J'he Defence of Goenevers, which ought 
not to have been mistaken or overlooked by any competent 
crif'e. As a fact, very few people read '.the Q^iiell-^^ol!lei■ 
till their attentinn was called to it by Afa/anta in Calydo-n, which 
.appeared in the winter of i86;:j 65. and made its mark at once. 
The magnincent choiiiscs—of which the best known. “Before 
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the beginning of yeans,” is onl\’. and but by a little, the besi- 
caught the car and the imagination of all youthful loveis of poeti', 
at once, and have never lost hold with some. T‘he new poet had, 
as regards Tennyson (who was at the summit of his popiilauL',) 
and Browning (who was at last approaching it), the advantage. \v. 
the former case of substituting a rapid and sweeping melody for 
the slow music of the author of the .Lotos Eaters^ in the Lnltcr c 
being peiiectly melodious. He lost no time. Afahinfa, at 
published in a rather luxurious form (which has become rare 
and very costly), was quickly reprinted, and almost as quickly, ir. 

3 866 , followed, first by CJiasfelard^ a play on the unlucky lover oi 
Queen Alarj', and then, in the autumn of the year, by Poem rn ..' 
Ballads, a volume of miscellaneous and chiefly lyrical poetrv. 
The merits of Chastelard were a little too soon thrown into the 
shade by the success (both of scandal and otherwise) of Poems am: 
Ballads, but they are very great, d'he blank verse has far more 
fire and life than that of Alalanla, and the subject disconuiged 
instead of encouraging that slichontythia which is so effective in 
Greek and so irritating in English. 'The beauty of the Fiencb 
veises, “Le Navire” and “Apres lanr clc jours” (which no pcc 
even of that great time of French poetry need have disavowed), 
was surpassed by the English song, ‘-Between the sunset and tin* 
sea,” a perfectly wonderful thing, as fresh now as the day it was 
written—the echoes of its phrase positively cptivering ^Yilh passior, 
and shaking cascades of poetic colour and light and sound from 
every stanza. 

More probably by coincidence than for any logically assign¬ 
able reason, INIr. Swinburne now' fell in tviih one of those squalls 
of sudden prudery which have diversified the moial hi.story 01 a 
country at other time.'i quite content to bear Restoration comedy 
for thirty years w-ithout a protest, to give almost the fullest 
reasonable freedom to novelists in the eighteenth erntnry, and 
not to refuse freedom a good deal more than reasonable, since 
the very time of which we are speaking, to certain novelists and 
dramatists of the indecent. Already^ IMrs. Grundy had been made 
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urL-afA by Clia^tdard, she wiis horrilicd by Pocjns mid BaUads. 
Iis fiini- publi'shet threw up the charge, which was transfeired to 
'inodic-i. It was attacked, defended, souglu after by some and 
eschewed by others for its supposed delinquencies, cherislied by 
the Wise for its real merits. These merits (which were not uri- 
cliLquered) finally posed Mi. Swinbuine as the Third Poet of the later 
Enc'h'h nineteenth century. It could hardly, in face of this his 
fourth -volume, and of the fact that he was now in his thiitieth j'ear, 
be denied tiiat he had certain poetic faults, which w'ere peihaps likely 
to inn ease—the chief of them all being a tendency to excessive 
aw/V/’.’fii'.f, not unmusical, not even tedious, but failing to carry 
tiic poem or tlic leader any farther—that he w'as too fond of ceitain 
epithets and images, that he was violent and excessive in some 
department? of thought and expression, 

but for the understanding lover of poetry tb.e defects were as 
nothing to the met its, shown as before especially in ihe depaiiment 
of lyric. Many poets have been successful in this or that metrical 
foim, unsuccessful in others ; to Mr. Stviiiburne no lyrical measure 
seemed to offer the slightest difficulties. He could “ flood with 
eddying song ” alike, elaborate canzonic siiuctures, stately stanzas 
like that of “The Triumph of Time”; the dif-ficult quatiain, as in 
■‘Laiis Ycnciis'’; ballad measure; refrain-pieces : light, trilling 
movements, like “ h. Match ”; ilie xMexandrine split into eights 
iind four.'!, like “ Fausline.” It w'onld be difficult to find any 
coiresponding masLcrj-iiccc to the triple triumph in sequence of 
“Dolores,” Avith its peculiar rocking ibyihm altered from Praccl, 
of the dreamy languor of “The Garden of Proserpine,” and of 
rhe magnificent SAA'eepirig anapaests, arranged in a sort of lengthened 
analogue to the elegiac couplet, of Hesperia. Nor could any one 
say that thi.s Avas mere mclrc; poetic imagery, poetic colour, fancy, 
light, sound Avere everyAA'here. 

After this remarkable book Mr. SAvinburnc A\a.s, Ave have said, 
classed and judged by good Avils; but he continued for many years 
to repeat and vary hi.s diploma-pieces, and many as are the books 
he has issued {A Song of If ah, 1867 ; Soj/gs before Siinrist, 1871 : 
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BoIIiK'dl, 187.].; Erechiheus^ ] Songs 0/Tivp jVatio'/is, 1876; 
Poems and Ballads (second series). 1S78; Songs of the Spi-ing 
tides, 1880; A/any Stuart, i88t ; Tristram of Lyoncsse, 1882; 
A Csntmy of lio'inidds, 1883; A Midsummer I-Iotiduy, i 38 i; 
T,ocrine, 1887; Poems and Ball ads (rhird series), 1S89; Th 
Sisters, 1892; Astrophel and Other Poems, 18947 A Tai. r.f 
Bahn, 1896: Rosamond, 1900; down Lo The Duke of Gohdis 
a few months bcfoic his death in 1909), all are great. 
Piobably the best of all these is ihe second series of Poems av.i 
Ballads. The contents of this are unusually vaiiecl, and theie 
is perliap.s no single volume--not even the original of the 
same name—which exhibits the author at a more constantly sus¬ 
tained level of power. One piece in particular, “At a Atonth’s 
End.” might serve as the best of all texts for the exposition and 
exemplification of that metrical faculty which has been noticed 
above, with especial reference to its employment, not as a sub¬ 
stitute for meaning, but as fashioning poetic body for the mean¬ 
ing’s soul. The measure is. reduced to its simplest terms, only 
octosyllabic “ eights,'’ one of the commonest of English rhythms. 
But Mr. Swinburne, by two refinements, lias secured for it at once 
variety and individuality. The finsL is the adoption in the fust 
.and third lines of the extra syllable, giving feminine or double 
rhyme j the second the employment, with equal cunning and 
felicity, of that principle of “equivalence,” or conslant siibstiiu- 
tioti of trisyllabic for disyllabic feet and of trochee for iambus, 
which is the central secret and triumph of developed Englib'n 
prosody. The stanza 

As a star feels the sun and faltciF, 

Touched to death by diviner eyes, 

As on the old gods’ untended aiU.rs 
The old fire of withered worship dies. 

or even the couplet 

For the. unlii sluiiie i": ’ia.rdly lonely 
As one the old fire forgets to touen, 
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with ihe earlier descriptions of the night and llie sea and liie iron 
clash and clang of the tide on the shore, and the later contrasts 
of pamhe-r and sea-incw. illustrate, almost as v/oll as anything that 
could be cited fiom any poet, the power of verse and phrase and 
iniaae to make poetry- to put the thing poeiicamente—'cxz a groat 
Italian critic of the sixteenth century was almost the first boldly 

The earlier Songs before Sunrise^ a little violent in sentiment 
and uneven in execution, had contained a magnificent overture- 
piece or prologue. Erexhtliens has been regarded by some as the 
hast aLtenipL al that (it must be admitted rather artificial) kind of 
‘•Gicek play in English."’ in which Atalania is something of a 
tour di force, and Mr. Arnold’s Merope an cstimab’e failure. The 
uxtienie beauty of parts of Bolhcoell was somewhat obscured by 
its inotdinate length; and the same fault was found by some, 
>vith less justice, in Ma^y Stuart and Tristram of Zyouessc, the 
latter a poem of extraordinary charm. Of the later books it is 
difficult to specify parts. The Sisters, not generally popular, hn.s 
giear dibtinctne.s3 of flavour, and exhibits well the Northumbrian 
fidelities which have so advantageously blended wiih Mr. Swin- 
"ouuie's Southern studies and affections. A Tale of Bale-,', in the 
same way, mirrors, wdtli an engaging idiosyncrasy and remarkable 
oower of phrase, the poet’s oivn impression of that marvellous 
Legend of Arthur, which .seems to have the power at once of 
inspiring most true poets, and of inspiring them all differently. 

he.sides his ver.'c, Mr. Swinburne has been a voluminous 
author in a prose which, at its best, is inferior to no prose of the 
oinate kind in English. This division of his work, chiefly critical 
’n chaiactcr, began with a volume on William Blake (1867), and 
continued through some half-dozen of others, mainly, but not 
wholly, devoted to tlic hllizabethan drama. Here, as in the verse, 
Nh. Swinburne has been accused of lacking measure both in the 
quality of his praise and blame, and in the quantity of their 
expression ; and here also the charge cannot be wholly put aside. 
Hut that beauty of particular passages wdiich has been nored is 
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here also maidied with a by no means Tiuhcqucnt keciine=s oi 
appieciation and po^vel• of exposition, which seem to be ihc 
]"jecu''iar property of poets dealing with poets, and in the disphv 
of which Mr. Swinburne at his happiest adminsbly completes liic 
quaitcLte with Drydcn and Coleridge and Shelley. 

In all these three, and especially in kossetti, we find a stroni; 
influence of pictorial on poetic art; an overpowciing tendency lo 
revert to the foiins and figure.-, the sense and sentiment of the 
past, especially the medimval pabtj and a further tendency lo 
mysticism poetic in characrer. We find in jioinL of form a 
distinct piefcrence for lyric over other kinds, a fancy for archaic 
language and schemes of verse, a further fancy for elaborate 
and ornate language (which does not, however, exclude pedLCt 
simplicity when the poet chooses), and above all, a predilection 
for attempting and a faculty for achieving effects of veibal 
music by cunning adjustment of vowel and consonant sound 
which, though it had been anticipated partially, and as it weie 
accidentally m the seventeenth century, and had been after the 
Romantic revival displayed admirably by Coleridge and Rcats 
and brought to a high jjitch by 'I'ennyson, was even further 
elaborated and polished by the present school. Indeed, they 
may be said lo have absolutely finished this jioetical appeal as a 
distinct and deliberate one. All poets have always attempted, 
and all poets always will attempt, and when they are great, 
achieve these enchanting effects of mere sound. But for some 
considerable time it will not be possible (indeed it will be quite 
impossible until the stiiicture, the intonation, the phrase of 
English have taken such turns as will develop physical 
possibilities as different from those of our language as ours are 
from those of the seventeenth century) for any poets to get 
di.stinctly great effects in the same wa}'. Tt is proof enough of 
this that, except the master.s, no poet for many years now has 
achieved a great effect by this means, and that the most 
promising of the newer school, whether they may or may not 
have found a substitute, arc abandoning it. 
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Rossetti’s younger, but very little younger, sister, Chii&tina 
Georgina, was born in 1 830, sat to her brother eaily for the ebarm- 
ir.tr picture of “The Girlhood of Mary Virgin,” and is said also 
to ngtire in his illustration of the weeping queens in d’ennyson’s 
-Uorfe d'Arthiir. T 3 ut she lived an exceedingly quid life, 
mainly occupied in attention to her mother and in devotion ; 
for she had been brought up, and all her life remained, a memlici 
of the Church of England. Her religious feelings more ana 
more coloured her poetical work, which was produced at intervals 
trom i8fn till close upon her death in the winter of 1894-95. It 
was not hastily written, and of late formed mainly the embellish¬ 
ment of ceitain prose books of leligious reflection or excerpt. 
Put It was alway-, of an exquisite quality. Its first expression in 
book foim was Goblin Market and other Poe?ns (1861), which, 
as well as her next volume. The Trhicis Progress (r866), was 
il’iusliated by her brother’s pencil. A rather considerable time 
then pn.s.scd without anything of importance (a book called 
Si/ig-Song e\cci)tcd), till in 1881 A Pageant and other Poems was 
added. A collection of all these was issued nine yeais later, 
and in 1S96 JSFcw Poems were edited posthumously by Mr. 

M. Rossetti. In 1904 the complete JPorki, with gleaning.^ 
from devotional and other publications, finally appeared. 

There are tho.se who seiiously maintain Miss Rossetti’s claim 
to the highest rank among English poetesses, urging iliaL she 
excels Mrs. Browning, her only possible competitor, in freedom 
from blemishes of form and from the liability to fall into silliness 
and maudlin gush, at least as much as she falls shoit of her in 
variety and in power of shaping a poem of considerable bulk. 
But without attempting a too rigid classification, we may 
certainly say that Miss Ro.ssetti has no superior among English¬ 
women wlio have had the gift of poetry. In the title-piece of 
her first book the merely quaint side of Pr£e-Raphaelitism perhaps 
appears rather loo strongly, though very agiceably to some. But 
‘'Dreamland,” “Winter Rain,” “An End,” “Echo,” the exquisite 
song for music “ When I am dead, my dearest,” and the 
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wondeiful devotional pieces called “The Three Enemies” and 
“ Sleep at Sea.” with many charming sonnets, adorned a volun’e 
which, on the whole, showed more of the tendencies of the 
school than any wmich had yet appeared. For it was le.ss 
exclusively niedimval than Mi. iMoiTi.s’.s Defence oj Guctn.vcre^ 
and very much more varied as well as more matu:c that; 
Mr. Swinburne’s Qiieen Mother and Kosamotui. The Pthues 
Progress showed a great adrance on GobUn Market in dignity 
and freedom from mantieiiim, and the minor poems in general 
rivalled those in the earlier collection, though the poetess 
perhaps never quite equalled “Sleep at Sea.” The contents of 
A Pageant and other Poems were at once more serious and liahtei 
than those of the two former books (for Miss Rossetti, like her 
brother, had a strong touch of humour), while the Collected Poems 
added some excellent pieces. Tint the note of the whole had 
been struck, as is usually the case with good poets ^yho do not 
publish too early, at the very first. 

Not a few members, intimate or outlying, of a school which 
hardly became a largely attended one till the last third of the 
century had begun, have naturally survived its close; but “'the 
irreparable outrage” has still furnished us with oirly too maiw 
to add to the leaders. Mr. John Addington Syrnonds, an 
important writer of prose, .began early and never abairooned 
the practice of verse, but his accomplishment in it was never 
more than an accomplishment. Mr. Philip Bourke Marston, son 
of Dr. Westland hlarston, the dramatist, was highly reputed as 
a poet by his friends, but friendship and compassion (he ^\as 
blind) had perhaps more to do with this icputation than strict 
criticism. The remarkable talents of Mr. Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, which could never be mistaken by any one who knew 
him, and of which some memorials remain in verse, were mainly 
lost to English poetry by the fact of his passing the last twenty 
years of his life as a Jesuit priest. But the m ost characteristic figure 
now’ passed away was Arthur O’Shaughnessy (1844-81). He 
was an official of the Briti.sh Museum, and published three 
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volumes of poetry —The Epic of Women (1870), Lays of France 
1372). and Mn<;ic and Moonlight (1S74)—which were completed 
in iho year of his death by a posthumous volume entitled Songs of 
a Werher. Of these the Lays of E'rance ate merely paraphrases 
of Made: great part of the Songs of a Wo'rker is occupied with 
mere tianslation of modern French verses—poor work for a poet 
at all times. But The Ffic of Women and Music and Moonlighi 
contain stuff which it is not exiravagant to call extraordinary. 

It was never widely popular, for O’Shaughnessy pushed the 
fiincy of the PiDS-Raphaelites for a dreamy remoteness to its very 
furthest, and the charge (usually an uncritical one, but usually 
also explaining with a certain justice a poet's unpopularity) of 
‘‘lack of human interest ” was brought against him. Sometimes, 
coo, either of dclibeiate conviction or through corrupt following 
of others, he indulged in expres-sions of opinion about matters on 
tvhich the poet is not called upon to express any, in a manner 
which was always unnecessary and sometimes offensive. But 
judged as a poet he has the vnjm neecssarmm, the individual 
note of song. Like Keats, he was not quite individual—there 
are echoes, especially of Edgar Poe, in him. But the genuine, 
and authentic contribution is sufficient, and is of the most 
unmistakable kind. In the first book “Exile,” “A Neglected 
Heait,” “Bisclavaret,” “The Fountain of Tears,” “Barcarolle,” 
make a new mixture of the fair and strange in meaning, a new 
valuation of tlie eternal possibilities of language in sound. Music 
and Moonlight —O’Shaughnessy ivas one of the few poets who 
have been devoted to music—is almost more remote, and even 
less popularly beautiful; but the opening “ Ode,” some of the 
lyrics in the title poem (such as “Once in a hundred years”), 
the song “ Has summer come without the rose,” and not a few 
others, renew for those who can receive it the strange attraction, 
the attraction most happily hinted by !bc very title of this book 
itself, which O’Shauglmessy could exercise. That there was nor a 
liille that is morbid in him—as perhaps in the school generally— 
sane criticism cannot deny. But though it is as unwise as it is 
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unsafe 10 prefer morbidness for itself or to give it too great way 
there are undoubted charms in it, and O'Shaughnessy could give 
poetical form to these as few others could. Ttvo of his own 
lines— 

Oh ! exquisite malady ol the soul, 

I low hast thou marred me— 

|.)ut the thing well. ''I'hosc who have once tasted his poetry 
return, and probably, though they arc never likely to be 
numerous, ah\ays when they have once tasted will return, to 
the visions and the melodies— 

Of a diearner %\lio shunber.s, 

And n singer who sings no more. 

Another poet, still more of a pessimist than O’Shaughnessy, and 
who may be said to belong, wdth some striking differences of cir¬ 
cumstance as well as individual genius, to the same school, 
was James Thomson, second of the name in English poetry, 
but a curious and melancholy contrast to that ‘‘Epicurean 
animal,” the poet ol Ihe SeMsons. He was horn at Port-Glasgov, 
on 23rd November 183-], and was the son of a sailor. His 
parenis being in poor circumstances, he obtained, as a child, a 
place in the Royal Caledonian Asylum, and, after a good educa¬ 
tion there, became an army schoolma.sicr—a post wlrich he hold 
for a considerable time. But Thomson's natural character was 
recalcitrant to discipline and distinguished by a morbid social 
jealousy. He gradually, under the influence of, or at any rate in 
company with, ihe notorious Charles Bradlaugh, adopted atheistic 
and republican opinions, and in 1862 an act of insubordination 
led to his di.smi 3 sal from the army, for ■which he had long lost, it 
he ever had, any liking. It is also said that the death of a girl to 
whom he was passionately attached had much to do with the 
development of the morbid pe.S 3 imisin by tvhich he became dis¬ 
tinguished. For some time Thomson tried various occupations, 
being by tutus a lawyer’s clerk, a mining agent, and war corre¬ 
spondent of a newspaper with the Carlisis. Rut even before he 
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'■eft the army he had, pailly with IMr. Hradlaugh’s help, obtained 
(vork on the press, and such income as h.o had duiing the last 
Uventy >cai3 of his life was chiefly derived Irom it. He might 
undoubtedly liave made a coinfoi table living in this way, for Iris 
abiildes were great and his knowledge not small. Hut in addition 
to the specially poetical weakness of disliking “collar-work,” lie 
■,vr.s hampered by the same intractable and morose temper wltich 
he had shown in the army, by the violence of his religious and 
political views, and lastly and most fatally by an increasing 
slavery to drink and chloral. At last, in 1882, he—after having 
been for some time in the very worst health—burst a blood-vessel 
•.vhile visiting his friend tire blind poet Philip Eoiirke Marston, 
and died in L'niversity College Hospital on 3rd June. 

'Fhis melancholy story is to be found sufficiently reflected in 
iiis works. Those in prose, though not conreinp^-ible, neither 
deserve nor are likely to receive long remembrance, being for the 
most part critical studies, aniniatcd by a real love for literature 
and informed by respectable knowledge, but of necessity lack¬ 
ing in strict scholarship, distinguished by more acuteness than 
wisdom, and marred by the sectarian violence and narrowness of 
a .small ami-orthodox clique. They may, perhaps, be not unfairly 
compared to the work of a clever but ill-conditioned schoolboy. 
The verse is very different. He began to write it early, and it 
chiefly appeared in Mr. BradlauglTs with the 

signature “B. V.,” the initials of “Bysshe Vanolis,” a rather 
characteristic nom degiieyrc which T'homson had taken to express 
his admiration for Shelley directly, and for Novalis by anagram. 
Some of it; however, emerged into a wider h.earing, and attracted 
the favourable attention of men like Kingsley and Froude. But 
Thomson did nothing of importance till 187-^, ^\hcn “The City of 
Dreadful Night ” appeared in the Naiional Refonner^ to the no 
small bewilderment probably of its readers. Six years later the 
poem was printed with others in a volume, quickly followed by a 
second, Va7ie's Story, etc. Tliomson’s melancholy death attracted 
tresh attenlioii to him, and much—perhaps a good deal too much 
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—of his writings hcs been republished since. Hi>, claims, ho'.ve\cr 
must rest on a comparatively .small bod)- of work, which will n( 
doubt one day be selected and issued alone. “The Citv oi 
Dreadful Night ” itself, incomparably the best of the longer poems, 
is a pessimist and nihilist effu.-^ion of the deepest gloom amount¬ 
ing to despair, but couched in state!} verse of an ab-olutc 
sincerity and containing .<501116 splendid passages. ^Vith this 1= 
connected one of the blest pieces, the terrible “Insomnia.” Of 
lighter strain, written when the poet could still be happy, arj 
“Sunday at Hampstead” and “Sunday up the River,” “Tlic 
Naked Godde.ss,” and one or two others ; while other things, such 
as “The fire that nllcd my heart of old,” must aho be cited. 
Even against these the charge of a monotonous, naiiow, and 
irrational misery has been brought. But what saves Thomson h 
'che‘perfection wiih which he expre.ssos the negative and hopeless 
side of the sense of mystery, of the Unseen; just as Miss 
Rossetti expresses the positive and hopeful one. No two con¬ 
temporary poets, jierhaps, ever completed each other in a more 
curious way than thi.s Bohemian atlicist and this devout lady. 

So far in this chapter the story of poetry, from Tennyson 
downwards, has been conducted in regular fa.sliion, and by oiling 
the principal names which represent the chief schools or sub¬ 
schools. But wc must now return to notice a \cry considerable 
company of other verse wiiters, without mention of whom tbii 
liistory would be ivofully incorapleie. Nor must it by any means 
be supposed that they are to be regarded invariably as constituting 
a “ second class.” On the contraiy, some of them are the equa's, 
one or two the superiors, of Thomson or of O'Shanghnessy. Bui 
they have been postponed, either because they belong to schools 
of which the poets already mentioned are masters, to choruses of 
which others are the leaders, or becau.se they show rather blended 
influences than a distinct and direct advance in the main poetical 
line of development. Others again rank here, and not earlier, 
because they are of the second class, or a lower one. 

Of these, though he leaves a name certain to live in EnglisI; 
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literary history, if" not perhaps quite in the way in which its author 
-A'ished. is Martin Faiquhar Tuppcr, who was bom, in 1810, of a 
very respectable family in the Channel Islands, his father being a 
surgeon of eminence. Tupper was educated at the Charterhouse 
and at C'nrisr Church, and was called to tire bar. But he gave 
himself up to liiciatuie, especially poetry or verse, of which he 
■ivrotc an enormous quantit5\ Ilis most famous book appeared 
oridnahy in 1839, though it was afterwards continued. It was 
called Proverbwl PhUo<;op/i}\ and criticised life in rhythmical rather 
than metrical lines, with a great deal of orthodoxy-. Almost from 
the first the critics and the wits waged unceasing war against it: 
hut the public, at least for many yfears, bought it with avidity, and 
Dcrhaps read it, so that it went through forty editions, and is said 
to have brought in twenty thousand pounds. Nor is it at all 
certain that any genuine conception of its pretentious triviality 
h'ld much to do with the decay which, after many years, it, like 
other human things, experienced. Mr. Tupper, who did not die 
till 1889, is understood to have been privately an amiable and 
rather accompUslicd person, and some of hi.s innumerable minor 
copic.s of verse attain a very fair standard of minor poetry. But 
Proverbial Philosophy lemains as one of the bright and shining 
examples of the absolute want of connection between literary 
nieiil and popular success. 

Frederick Tennyson, eldest of the Ihree contributors to Poem:, 
by Tioo Brothers, and born in 1807, lived till 1898. Flis poetical 
power, not small, was chiefly shown in Days and PTours (185:^); 
after long silence, he piublished other volumes in his last 
decade. Charles, who afterwaids took the name of Turner, 
and, having been born in 1808, died in 1S79, particulaily 
famous as a sonneteer, producing in this form many good and 
some excellent examples. Arthur Hallam, whom In Afemoriam 
has made immortal, was credited by the partial judgment of his 
friends with talents which, they would fain think, were actually 
shown both in verse and prose. A wiser criticism will content 
itself with saying that in one sense he produced In Afemoriam 
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itself, and that this is enough connection with literature for any man. 
His own work has a .suspicious absence of faults, vdthout llie 
presence of any gieat positive merit,—a combination almost 
certainly indicating precocity, to be followed by sti:iility. But 
this consummation he was spared. John .Sterling, who has been 
already referred to, and who stands to Carlyle in what may be called 
a prose version of the relation between Tennyson and Halhm, 
wrote some verse which is at least intere.sting; and Sir Francis 
Doyle, also elsewhere mentioned, belongs to the brood of the 
remarkable years 1807-14, having been born in 1810. But hih 
splendid war-songs were written not very early in life. 

Of the years just mentioned, the first, 1S07, contributed, 
besides Mr, Frcdeiick Tennyson, the very considerable talent 
of Archbishop Trench, a Harrow and Trinity (Cambridge) man 
who had an actual part in the expedition to Spain from which 
Sterling retreated, took orders, and ended a series of eccle.siastical 
promotions by the Archbishopric of Dublin, to which he t\ab 
consecrated in 1864, which he held with great dignity and address 
during the e.xtrcmely trying period of Disestablishment, and which 
he resigned in 1884, dying two years later. Trench wrote ahta).'' 
well, and always as a scholar, on a wide range of subjccl.s. He 
was an interesting philologist,- his Study of Words being the most 
popular of scholarly and the most scholarly of popular works on 
the subject,—a valuable introducer of the exquisite sacred Latin 
poetry of the Middle Ages to Englishmen, a sound divine in 
preaching and teaching. Ilis original English verse was chiefly 
written before the middle of the century, though perhaps his best 
known (not his best) verses are on the Battle of the Alma. He 
was a good sonneteer and an excellent hymn-writer. 

1809 contributed three writers of curiously conirasted character. 
One was Professor Blackic, an eccentric and amiable man, a 
translator of -Tlschylus, and a writer of songs of a healthy and 
spirited kind. The second. Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake, a poet 
of Parables, has never been popular, and perhaps seldom arrhed 
at that point of projection in which poetical alchemy finally and 
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succesbiully transmutes the rebel materials of thought and phrase 
into manifest gold; but he had very high and distinctly rare 
poetical qualities. Such things as “Old Souls,” “The Snake 
Channel-,” “The Palinist,” three capital examples of his work, 
are often, and not quite wrongly, objected to in different forms of 
some suc'h a phrase as this; “ Poetry that is perfect poetry ought 
nevet to subject any tolerable intellect to the necessity of search¬ 
ing for its meaning. It is not necessary that it should yield up 
the whole treasures of that meaning at once, but it must carrv on 
the .^ace of it such a competent quantity as will relieve the reader 
from postponing the poetic enjojmient in order zo solve the 
intellectual riddle.” The tiuth of this in the main, and the 
dcmurreis and exceptions to it in part, are pretty clear; nor is 
this the place to state them at length. It is sufficient to say that 
in Dr. Hake’s verse, especially that part of it published between 
1870 and 1880 under the lilies Madelwe, Parables a",id Tales, 
New Symbols, Legends of the Jlforroio, and Maiden Ecstasy, the 
reader of some poetical experience will seldom fail to find satis¬ 
faction. 

It is impossible to imagine a greater contrast than that of this 
poet with Lord Houghton, earlier known to everybody as Richard 
Monckton Milnes, who died in 1885. He was of the golden 
age of 'J'rinity d'uring this century, the age of Tennyson, and 
throughout life he had an amiable fancy for making the acquaint¬ 
ance of everybody who made any name in literature, and of many 
who made none. A practical and active politician, and a constant 
figuie in society, he was also a very considerable man of letters. 
His criricalwork (principally but not wholly collected va. Monographs') 
is not grcai in bulk, but is exceedingly good both in substance 
and in style. liis verse, on the other hand, which was chiefly the 
produce of the3'ears before he came to middle life, is a little slight, 
and perhaps appears slighter than it really is. Few poets hate 
ever been more successful with songs for music : the “Brookside ” 
(commonly called from its refrain, “The beating of my ewn 
heart”), the famous and really fine “Strangers Yet,” are the best 
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known, but there are many others. I orcl Houghton uncloubiediy 
had no strong vein of poetry. Jh.it it was an entire mistake to 
repiescnt him as citlier a mere fribble or a mere sentimentalist, 
while with more inducements to write he would probably have 
been one of the very best critics of his age. 

It is necessary once more to appioach the unsati.sfactory brevity 
of a catalogue in order to mention, since it would be wrong to omit. 
Sir Samiml Ferguson (tBto-S6), an Irish wnter who produced 
some pleasant and spirited work of ordinary kinds, and laboured 
very hard to achieve that often tiled but seldom achieved adventure, 
the rendering into English poetry of Irish Celtic legends and 
literature j Alfred Domett (1811-87), author of the New Zealand 
epic of Hanulj and Anicdda and raucli other rerse, but moac 
safely grap]3led to English poetry as Browning's “Waring”; 
W, .B, Scott {1812-90), an outlying member of the PrE- 
Raphaelite School in art and letters, in wliom for the most part 
execution lagged behind conception both with pen and pencil; 
Charles Mnckay (181^-89), an active journalist who wrote abund¬ 
antly in verse and prose, his best things perhaps being the mid 
century “ Choleia Chant,” the once well-known song of “A good 
time coming,” and in a sentimenial strain the piece called 
“O, ye Tears”: and Airs. xVreher Clive, the author of the re¬ 
markable novel of Paul FerrolL whose IX. Poems by V. attracted 
much attention from competent critics in the doubtful time of 
poetry about tlie middle of the century, and are really 
good. 

Not many writers, either in prose or poetry, give the irnpicsbion 
of never having done what ivas in them more than William Edrnons- 
toune Aytoun, who was born in 1813 and died in 1865. He was a 
son-in-law of “ Christopher North,” and like him a pillar of Black- 
wools illa^asine, in which some of his best thing.s in prose and verse 
appeared. He divided himself between law and literature, and in 
his rather short life rose to a Professorship in the latter and a 
Sheriffdom in the former, deserving the credit of admirably stimu¬ 
lating influence in the first capacity and competent performance 
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■n the second. He published poems when he was only seventeen. 
But his bc.sl woik consists of the famous Bon Gan I tier Ballads —a 
collection of parodies and light poems of all kinds written in 
conjunction with Sir Theodore Martin, and one of Uic plea'santest 
books of the kind that the century has seen—and the more serious 
lays of the Scottish Cavaliers^ both dating from the rortic.s, the 
;aiiricall> cuiious FirmUian (see below), 1854, and .some Blackiuood 
Ftories, of which the vciy best perhaps is The Ghnmvtchkin 
Raihi'oy. His long poem of Bothwell, 1855, and his novel of 
Ko}ina?i Sinclair^ i86t, are less successful. 

Tht Lays 0/the Scottish Cavaliers^ on which his cliief serious 
claim must rest, is an interesting book, if hardly a great one. 
The style is modelled ivith extreme closeness upon that of .Scott, 
which even Sir W'altcr, with all his originality and genius, had not 
been able always to preserve from flatness. In Aytoun’s hands 
the Hals arc too frequent, though they are relieved and broken at 
times by really splendid bursts, the best of which perhaps arc 
“'I'he Island of the Scots ” and “The Heart of the Bruce.” For 
Aytoun’s poetic vein, except in the lighter kinds, was of no very 
great strength; and an ardent patriotism, a genuine and gallant 
de\otion to the Tory cause, and a keen appreciation of the 
chivalrous and romantic, did not always suiFcc to supply the want 
of actual inspiration. 

If it had been true, as is commonly .^aid, that the before- 
mentioned Finnilian killed the so called Spasmodic .school, 
Ayloun’s failure to attain the upper regions of poetry would have 
been a just judgment; for the persons whom he satirised, though 
less clever and hunvorous, were undoubtedly more poetical than 
him.scir. But nothing is ever killed in this way, and as a matter 
of fact the spasmodic School of the early fifties was litde more 
than one of the periodical outbur.sts of poetic velleity, more 
genuine than vigorous and more audacious than organic, which 
are constantly witnessed. It is, as usual, not very easy to find out 
who were the supposed scholars in this school. Mr. P. J Bailey, 
the author of Fcshis, the last survivor, is sometimes classed with 
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them ; but the cliief members are adniiUed to have been Svdne’ 
Dobell and Alexander Smith, both rciiiarkable persons, both failuie, 
of something whicli might in each case have been a con.sideiablt. 
poet, and both illustuUing the “second middle” period of the poem 
of the century which corresponds to that illustrated eailier b\ 
Darley, Koine, and Beddoes. 

Of this pair, Sydney' Dobell had some, and Alexander Smith 
had olheia, of the excuses which charity not divoiced from 
critical judgment makes for imperfect poets. Dobell, \v,th sufficient 
leisure for poetical production, had a rather unfortunate education 
and exceedingly bad health. Smith had something of both oi 
these, and the necessity of writing for bread as well. Dobell, the 
elder of the two, and the longer lived, though both died com¬ 
paratively young, was a Kentish man, born at Cranbrook on 5th 
April 182-1. When he was of age his father established himseii 
as a wine-merchant at Cheltenham, and Sydney afterwards 
exercised the same not unpoedcal trade. lie went to no school 
and to no univensity, privations especially dangerous to a peison 
inclined as he was to a kind of passionate priggishness. He was 
always ill; and his wife, to whom he engaged himself while a boy, 
and whom he mariied before he had ceased to be one, was always ill 
likew'i.se. He travelled a good deal, wdth results more beneficifflr 
to his poetry than to his health ; and, the latter becoming ever 
worse, he died near Cheltcnliam on 2and August 1874. His first 
work, an “ Italomaniac ” closet drama entitled The yAw/fl/i, was 
published in 1850 ; his second, Balder, in 1853. This lattci lias 
been compared to Ibscti’s Bra^id: I do not knotv whcdicr any 
one has noticed other odd, though slight, resemblances between 
Beer Gyfit and Beddoes’s chief work. The Crimean War had a 
strong infiuence on Dobell, and besides joining Smith in Somuh 
on the War (1855), he wrote by himself ILngland m lime of War, 
next year. He did not publish anything else, but his works 
were edited shortly after his death by Professor Nichob 

Alexander Smith, like so many of the modern poets of Scot¬ 
land, was born in quite humble life, and had not even the full 
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ad\anLages open to a Scottish “lad o’ pairts.” His biith-place, 
however, was Kilmarnock, a place not alien to the Muses: and 
before he v.as twenty-one (his birth ycai is diversely given as 1829 
and 1S30) the Rev. George Gilfillan, an amiable and duen! ciitic of 
the middle of the century, who loved literature very much and 
uraised its practitioners with more zeal than discrimination, pro¬ 
cured the publication of the TAfe D7‘a?na. It sold enormously; it is 
iieceasary to have been acquainted with those who were young at the 
time of its appearance to believe in the enthusiasm with which il 
was received; but a little intelligence and a very little good-will 
will enable the critic to undei stand, if not to share their raptures. 
For a time Smith was deliberately pitted against Tennyson by 
“the younger sort,” as Dennis says of the faction for Settle 
.".gainst Dryden in his days at Cambridge. The reaction which, 
mercifully for the chances of literature if not quite pleasantly for 
the po^L, always comes in such cases, was pretty rapid, and Smith, 
ridiculed in Fi/fnilian, was more seriously taxed with crudity (which 
was just), plagiarism (which was absurd), and want of measure 
(which, like the crudity, can hardly be denied). Smith, however, 
was not by any moans a weakling except physically; he could 
even satirise him.self sensibly and good-humouredly enough; and 
his jropularity had the solid result of giving him a post in the 
University of Edinburgh—not lucrative and by no means a 
sinecure, but not too uncongenial, and allowing him a chance both 
to read and to write. For some lime he .stuck to poetry, publishing 
City Poems in 1857 and Edwm of Deira in 1861. Ki't the taste 
for his wares had dwindled: perhaps his own poetic impulse, a 
true but not very strong one, was waning ; and he turned to prose, 
in which he produced a story or two and some pleasant descriptive 
work— D,'ea7T}(horpe (1S63), and A Sumvier in Skye. (1865). Con¬ 
sumption showed itself, and he died on 8th January 1867. 

It has already been said that there is much less of a distinct 
brotherhood in Dobell and Smith, or of any membership of a larger 
but special “Spasmodic .school,” than of the well-knowm and 
superficially varying but generally kindred spirit of periods and 
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peisons in -which and in whom poetic yearning does not find orpr;v.s 
or opportunities thoroughly suited to satisfy itself. Dobell is 
the more unequal, but the better of the two in snatches. HU 
two most frequently quoted things—‘■'Tommy’s Dead” and the 
untitled ballad where the refrain— 

Oh, Keith of Ravels'.on, 

The aoirows of ch;^ line ! 

occurs at irregular intervals—are for once fair samples of their 
authoi's genius. “Tommy’s Dead,” the lament of a father over 
his son, is too long, it has frequent flatnesses, repetitions that do 
not add to the effect, bits of mere gush, trivialities. 'ITe tragic 
and echoing magnificence of the Ravclston refrain is not quite 
seconded hy the text; both to a certain extent deserve the epithet 
(which I have repudiated for Tleddoes in another place) of 
“ artificial.’ And yet both have the fragmentary, not to be atialy.sed, 
almost uncanny charm and grandern* which have been spoken 
of in chat plr4ce. Nor do this charm, this grandeur, fail to 
reappear (always more or less closely accompanied by tire faults 
jusr mentioned, and also by a kind of flatulent rant which is 
worse than any of them) both in Dobell’s war-songs, which may 
bo sa'd in a way to hand the torch oir from Campbell to Mi. 
Kipling, and in his maiwllously unequal blank verse, where the 
most excellent tlioughl and phrase alternate with sheer balderdash 
—a pun which (it need hardly be said) wa.s not spaicd by con¬ 
temporary critics to the author of Balder, 

Alexander Smith never liscs to the heights nor strikes the 
distince notes of Dobell; but the Life Drtnna is really on the 
whole belter than either Balder or The Roman,, and is full ot 
what may be called, from opposite points of view, happy ihoughts 
and quaint conceits, expressed in a stamp of verse certainly not quite 
original, but melodious always^ and sometimes very striking. He 
has not yet had his critical le.'^urrection. and perhaps none such 
will ever exalt him to a very high prominent position. He seems 
to suffer frem the operation of that mysterious but very real lav) 
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vrViich decrees that ui'dcsen'cd popularity shall be followed by 
nestled sometimes even more undescived. J: 5 nt when he does 
finally find his level, it will not be a very low one. 

To the Spasmodics may be appended yet another list of baids 
\,ho can claim here but the notice of a sentence or a clause, 
though by no means uninteresting to the student, and ollen very 
interesting indeed to the student-lover of poetry :—the two Joneses 
-- Ernest (1819 60), a rather silly victim of Cliaitism, for wliich he 
went to prison, but a geneioiis peison and master of a pretty 
twitter enough; and Kbenezer (1820-60), a London clerk, author 
of Siudus of Sensation and Event, a rathei curious link between 
the Cockney school of the beginning of the century and some 
minor poets of our own times, but overpraised loy his rediscoverers 
iorne years ago; W. C. Eennett, a poptdar song-writer; William 
Cory ( ? -1893), earlier and better known as Johnson, an Eton 

master, a scholar, an admirable writer of prose, ttnd in lonica of 
Verse, slightly effeminate, but with a note in it not unworthy of 
one glance of its punning title; VVC C. Roscoe (1833-59), grand¬ 
son of the historian, a minor poet in the best sense of the Lorm; 
IVilliam Aiiingliam (iSs-j-Sg), sometime editor of Fraser, a 
writer of verse from whom at one time somctb.ing might have been 
expected: Thomas Woolner, a sculptor of great, and—in My 
Bcaiilijul L'ldy, Pygmalion, etc.—a poet of estimable merit, whose 
fir^t-riamed volume attracted rather disproportionate piaise at its 
first appearance. As one thinks of the woik of these and others— 
often enjoyable, sometimes admirable, and long ago or later admired 
Uriel enjoyed—the unceiemoniousness of despatching them so 
slightly brings a twinge of shame. But it is impossible to do 
justice to their v/Ork, or to the lyrics, merry or sensuous, of 
Mortimer Collins, who was nearly a real poet of vers dc sodetc, and 
had a capital satiric and a winning romantic touch; the stirring 
ballads of Walter Thornbury (which, however, would hardly have 
been wr'iLen but for Macaulay on the one hand and Barham on 
the. other), and the ill-conditioned but clever Radical railing of 
Robert Brough at “ Gentlemen.” But if they cannot be discussed, 
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they shall at least be mentioned. On ihice otheis, Fiederid 
Lodger, Avthur Hugh Clough, and “Owen Meredith” (Lon. 
Lyiton), v.'c must dwell longer. 

Clough has been called by persons of distinction a “b.Q 
poet” ; but this was only a joke, and, with all respect to those 
made it, a rather bad joke. The author of “ Qua Cursum Ventun' 
of the marvellous picture of the advancing tide in “Say not the 
struggle,” and of not a few other things, was certainly no bed 
poet, though it would not be uncritical to call him a thin one. 
He was bon at Liverpool on New Year's Day rSip, .spent parto: 
his childhood in America, went to Rugby very young, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself there greatly, though it may be doubted whether 
the peculiar system w'hich Arnold had just brought into fuUpL. 
was the healthiest for a self-conscious and rather morbid nature 
like Clough’s. From Rugby he went to Balliol, and was entirely 
upset, not, as is soraennies most unjustly said, by Newman, bat by 
the influence of W. G. Ward, a genial Puck of theology, who, 
himself caring for nothing but mathematics, philosophy, and play¬ 
acting, disturbed the consciences of others by metaphysical 
quibbles, and then took refuge in the Church of Rome. Clough, 
who had been elected to an Oriel Fellowship, threw it up in 184S, 
turned ficelhinker, and became the head of an educational in 
stitution in London called University Hall. He did not hold th.: 
very long, receiving a po.-5t in the Education Office, ■which he held 
in various forms till his death in 1861 at Florence. 

It is not necessary to be biassed by Matthew' Arnold’s 
musical epicede of “Thyrsis” in order to admit, nor shoulc 
any bias against his theological vie-ws and his rather leu- 
less character be sufficient to induce any one to deny, a distinct 
vein Qt poetiy in Clough. His eailicst and most popular con¬ 
siderable work, The BotJn'e of Toher-na- Vuoiich (the title of which 
was originally rather different), is -wiittcn in hexameteis which do 
not, like Kingsley’s, escape the curse of that “pestilent heresy": 
and the later A 7 }iours de Voyage and DipsycJnis^ though there are 
fine passages in both, bring him very close to the Spasmodic school 
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of which in fact he was an unattached and more cultivated member, 
with fancies directed rather to religiosity than to strict literature. 
Amharvaiici liad preceded the Bolhie. and other things followed. 
On the whole, Clough is one of the most unsatisfactory products of 
that woll-ltnown form of nineteenth century scepticism which has 
n^-ither the strength to believe nor the courage to disbelieve and 
have done with it.” lie hankcis and looks back, his “two 
souls” arc always warring with each other, and though the clash 
and conflict sometimes biing out fine things (as in the two pieces 
above cited and the still finer poem at Naples with the refrain 
“Christ i.s not risen”), though his “Latest Decalogue” has satirical 
merit, and some of his country poems, written without under¬ 
current of thought, are fresh and genial, he is on the whole a 
failure. But he is a failure of a considerable poet, and some 
fragments of success chequer him. 

Frederick Locker, who on his second marriage took the 
additional name of Lampson, was born in 1821 of a family long 
connected with the Navy and with Greenw'icli Hospital. He 
himself held for some years a post in the Admiralty; but he was 
much more addicted to society and to literature than to official 
work. His first marriage with Lady Charlotte 13 ruce strcngth.cncc] 
his social position, and Ins second gave him wealth. He published, 
as early as 1857, a volume of light verse enritled Lorido 7 i Lyrics, 
which, with the work of Prior, Praed, and Mr. Austin Dobson, 
stands at the head of its kind in English. But—an exceedingly 
rare thing for amateur as well as for professional writers in our 
time—he was not tempted either by profit or fame to write 
copiously. He added during his not short life, which closed in 
Hay TS95, niore poems to Lo 7 idon Lyrics. He edited in 

1867 an anthology of his own kind of verse called Lyra Elegan- 
tiaru 77 i. and in 1879 produced a miscellany of verse and prose, 
original and selected, called Bafehwork, in which some have seen 
his most accomplished and characteristic production. In form it 
is som.ething like Southey’s 077 i 7 iiana, partly a commonplace book, 
partly full of original things; but the extracts arc so choicely 
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made and the oiiginal part is so delightful that it is not quite like 
any book in the language. If Charles Lamb had been of Mr. 
Locker’s time and circumstances he might have made its fellow. 

“ My Guardian Angel,” a short prose anecdote, is, as ni.arly as the 
present writer knows, unique. Latterly its author was ch!e.flv 
known as a man of much hospitality and a collector of choice 
books. He would not do anything bad, and apparently he did 
not feel inclined to do anything good. And as tb.is is a cer.turv 
when almost everybody must still be doing, and taking the chance 
of goodness and badness, such an exception to the rule should 
meet with honour. 

No poet of the period, perhaps none of the century', occupies a 
position less settled by general criticism, or more difficult to svittle, 
than that of Ldwarcl Robert, first Earl of Lytl on, for a long time 
known in poetry as “ Owen Meredith.” T'he only son of the 
novelist, he was born on Sth November 1831, and after going 
to Harrow, but not to either univeisity, cnteicd the diplomatic 
service at the age of eighteen. In this he filled a great many 
different offices at a great many different places for nearly thiity 
years, till, after succeeding to liis father’s title, he was made Finsl 
Minister at Lisbon, and then in 1876 Viceroy of India. Tliis 
post he gave up in 1880. and after the return of the Tory party 
to power, w'as sent in 1887 as Ambassador to Paris, where he 
wa.s veiy popular, and wiiere he died in 1S92. 

Despite the fact that bis time, save for the interval of 1S80-S7, 
was thus unincerruptcdly occupied with business. Lord Lytton 
was an indefatigable writer of verse; vdiile in 2 'he. Ring oj 
Amasis he tried the prose romance. His chief jDoetical books 
were Clyienviestra (1855) ; TJie Wanderer (1859), which contains 
some charming lyrical work; (i860), a verse story: Sorigi 

of Servia (Serdski Pesme) (1861); Orval^ or (he Fool of Time 
and Chronicles and Characters (1869)/ Pahles in Song (1874); 
Glenaveril, a very long modern epic (1885); and After Paradise^ 
or Legetids of Exile (18S7). Besides these he collaborated in 
iS6i with his friend Julian Fane in a poem, Tannhemser^ which, 
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though loo much of a 'L'cnnysonian echo, has good passages ; and 
after his death two volumes equal if not superior lo ain thing he 
had done, Maroh, a collection of short poems, and King I^oppy. 
a fantastic epic, weie published. This extensive and not always 
easily accessible \voil< is conveniently represented by two volumes 
of selections, one representing chiefly the earlier and shorter works, 
edited by Miss Betham-Edwards in tSqo, the other drawn mostly 
from the later and longer, edited by bis daughter, Lady Betty 
Ilalfonr, in 1894. This latter was accompanied by reprints of The 
]Va)ider€r and LiicUe. 

The difficulties in criticism above referred to arise, not merely 
trom the voluminousness of this work, nor fiora the fact that Lord 
Lytton shares with all the poets of his special generation, except 
Rossetti, that inability to hit upon a definite and distinct manner 
of his own whiclr is so ficquently and strangely remarkable in 
what may be called intermediate poetical periods. Indeed in 
hi.s later years he did stiike out something like a very distinct 
style. But he suffers more than any other poet of anything like 
his gifts from two faults, one of which is perhaps the fault that 
huits a poet most with the vulgar, and the other that which does 
him most harm with critics. He was so frankly pleased with, 
and so apt at imitating, the work of his great contemporaries, 
that he would publi.sh things to which fools gave the name of 
plagiarisms—when they were in fact studies in the manner of 
Tennyson, Heine, Browning, and others. And in the .second 
place, though he frequently rewrote, it seemed impossible for him 
to retrench and concentrate. 'To this may be added his fond¬ 
ness for extremely long narrative poems, the taste for which has 
certainly gone out, while it may be doubted whetlier, unless they 
are pure romances of adventure, they are ever good things. 

The consequence of all this, and perhaps of othei things less 
legitimately literary, such as political partisanship, has hitherto 
been that Lord Lytton has been ranked very far indeed below 
his proper place. For he had t-wo poetical gifts, llie higher of 
them in a high, tlie lower in an eminent degree. The first wa.-. 
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the gift, of true lyric, not seldom indeed marred by the lack o' 
polish above noticed, but real, true, and constant, from the 
‘•'Fata Moigana” and “Buried Heart” of The, VAviderer to 
the “Experientia Docet” and “Seleiailes'’ of ATarak^ more than 
thirty years later. The other \va.s a much more individual porver, 
and by some might be ranked higher. It is the gift o[ what can 
best generally be called ironical narration, using irony in its 
proper sense of covert suggestive speech. This took various 
forms, indicated with more or less clearness in the very, title.'; 
of Chronicles and Characters and Fables in Song, —symbolic- 
mystical in Legends of Exile (where not only some of the legends, 
but the poems called “ Uriel” and “Strangers” are among the 
best things of the autlror and highly t>pical of his later raanncTj. 
and fantastically romantic, with a strong touch of symbolism, in 
King Poppy. And when, as happens in most of the pieces men¬ 
tioned above and many others, the combination elds itself into a 
kind of passionate allegory, few poets show a better power of 
transporting the reader in the due poetic manner. There can be 
no doubt that if Lord Lyllon had developed this llicu’ty some¬ 
what earlier (there are trace? of it very eaily), had made its exeiribcs 
rather more clear and direct, and had subjected their expicsaion 
to severer thinning and compression, he would have mace a gre-ai 
reputation as a poet. As it is, it cannot be denied that he had 
the positive faculties of poetry in kind and degree only inferior 
to those possessed by at most four or five of his English con¬ 
temporaries from 'rcnn3’Son downwards. 

Two other poets—each remarkable in his way, if neither of the 
absolutely first rank-—passed to the majority since the original 
appearance of this book. 'Hie cider and the last to die, 
Coventry Patmore (1823-96), was one of those writers, nciilicr 
absolutely unknown nor very common, who piesent two ]jhasc3 
of poetry almost sufficiently distinct to excuse a c.s'itic if, in the 
absence oi positive information, he should think them incom¬ 
patible in a single personality T-fe was the son of a fiiencl of 
Hazlitt who had figured, not too advantageously, in the fatal 
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Scott-ChvisUe duel; and while he was stiiL pretty young he pio- 
duceJ, in t<S 5-|, a poem called 2 'he in the House, which was 

understood to be at least in part the outcome of personal ex¬ 
perience. It was in octoavllabic couplets—extremely fluent, 
very easy and soft, but a little flaccid in rcxturCj with a flaccidity 
also sometimes apparent in its own celebration of the domestic 
ashetions, as well as in some minor poems which have usually 
riccornpariicd it. Very much later—in the last twenty years 
uf his life, from 1877 onwards—Mr. Patmore published some 
poems, chiefly in ode form, of an entirely different stamp—severe 
in versification, almost rugged in diction now and then, and 
ambitiously aimed in sense. Tliesc were undoubtedly fine in 
paits, and have been rather extravagantly praised, partly owing 
to siifliciently transparent reasons of coterie sympathy not directly 
connected with literature. Put his very best w'ork as a poet still 
floats here and there on the mild mare magnum of 'Die Angel in 
the. Home. 

The other, Lord De Tabley, better kiiown for the many years 
before he succeeded to the title as ]\Ir, Leicester Warren, and for 
a lime by the nom de guerre of “ Lancaster,” was born in 1835, 
and died sixty years later. For years INIr. Warren—who had 
rather wide tastes and acciuirements in science and art as ^Yell as 
in literature, and a strongly marked character—published verse 
(the best and rarest piece of it, The Soldieds Fortune, 187+) which 
passed almost entirely without notice. At last, as often happens 
m the literary sphere, his “house came round to him” at the 
pablication, in 1893 and in the year of bis death, of two volume? 
of F^'ems Dramatic and Lyrical, which received a welcome not 
too far below' their deserts. Tire supreme test of inevitableness 
may perhaps be too hard for him, but he can pass most others. 

Nor should there perhaps lack mention of Roden Noel and 
Thomas Ashe, two w'rkeis in whom, from their earlier work, it 
v.as not unreasonable to expect poets of a distinct kind, and 
'>vho, though they never improved on this early work, can never 
be said exactly to have declined from it. The first and eider 
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\va.s a son of the Eai'l of Gainsborough, was born in 1834, wer- 
Lo Cambiidge, Lravellcd a good deal, and at various limes, tii 
his death at ihc age of sixty, published much verse and not s 
litile prose, bolh showing a distinctly poetical imagination vdih&r 
a snificieiit organ of expression. Nor did he evei develop tlv.s 
except in J JAttk Child'"s Monu 7 iient, where the passionate 
personal agony injures as much as it helps tlie poetical result. 
Afr. Ashe, who was born in 1836, and died in 1889, i 
Cambridge man, had a much less ambitious and lathi-r 
less interesting but somewhat belter-organised talent for verse, 
and his Sorrows of Hypsifyle, published in 1866, caused, ana 
authorised, at the lime considerable expectations from him. Bui 
his vein was rather the result of classical culture working on s 
slight original talent than anything better, and he did not rise 
beyond a pleasant competence in verse which was never that 
of a poetaster, but hardly ever that of a distinct poet. In which 
respect he may appear here as the representative of tro scanty 
company dead and living. For even the longest chapter of a 
book must have an end; and it is impossible to find room no'.s 
for the discussion of the question, whether the friends of Oliver 
-Madox Brown, sou of the famous Pisc-Raphaelite painter, were q: 
were not wrong in seeing extraordinary promise in his boyish 
work; whether the .sonnets of Ernest T.efroy (1855-91) Mere 
exercises or works of art. A few moic remarks on humorous 
poets and woracn-poets must close the record. 

In the art of merely or mainly humorous singing two names, 
those of Edward Lear and Charles Stuart Calverley (“C. S. C.”), 
dominate the rest among dead writers in the last part of the centaly. 
Lear, a good deal the elder man of the tw'O, was born in 1813, 
was a painter by profession, and was the “ E. L.” of a ivell-kiiou:; 
poem of Tcnny.son’s. It was not till 1S61 that his delightful 
nonsense-verses, known to his friends in private, were nrii 
published, and they received various additions at intervals t: 
his death in t888. The sheer nonsense-verse—the a7nfhi^oiiv. 
as the French call it—has been tried in various countries and at 
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'.aiious times, but nc\cr with such success as in England, and it 
has seldom, if ever, been cultivated in England with such success 
as by Lear. Flis Ijappy concoction of fanta'Jtic names, tiie easy, 
dinping flow of his verse, and above all, tlie irresisiibJc parody 
of sense and pathos that he contrived to instil into hi.s rigmarole 
are unapimoachable. In a new and not in the least opprobrious 
ponse he was ’"within the realms of Nonsense absolute.” 

Caltcilcy attempted less “uttermost isles” of fun. Born in 
1831 of an excellent Yorkshire family, he was educated at 
Hairow, and—a thing as rare in the nineteenth as common in 
the seventeenth century—at both universities, gaining at both a 
gi-eat reputation for scholarship, eccentricity, and bodily strength, 
dfier .some time he married and began to work at the Bar; but 
an accident on the ice in 1867 brought on concussion of the 
brain, though he lingered in constanlly weakening health till 
1S84. His Ferses and Translations twenty-two years earlier had 
made him the model of all literary undergraduates with a turn for 
humour; and he was able in spite of his affliction to issue some 
things later, the chief being Fly-Leaves in 1872. Calverley, as 
has been said, was a scholar, and his versions both from and 
imo the classical languages would of themselves have given him 
a leputaiion; but hi.s forte lay partly in the easier vein of parod}’, 
wherein few excelled him, partly in the moie difficult one. of 
original light verse, wherein he had a turn (as in his famous 
eulogy on tobacco) quite his own. He has never been equalled 
in this, or even ajiproached, except by James Kenneth Stephen 
(1859-92), whose premature death deprived his friends of a 
most amiable personality, and literatui’e, in all probabilitj^, of a 
considerable ornament. As it was, “J. K. S.” left next to 
nothing but two tiny collections of verse, showing an inspiration 
midway between Calverley and Piacd, but with quite sufficient 
personal note. 

It is doubtful whether Henry Duff Traill, who was born in 
1842 and died early in igod, best deserves to be mentioned here 
or at the close of the chapter on “Later Journalism and Criticism." 
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In the (liseharge of these two Litter funciioris. especialJ) in journal¬ 
ism pure and siinyde, he pas-^cd most of his time, and expended 
(as some would say, waited) pow'crs of extraordinary vcrsatiliiv 
and strength. Of these powers, though he executed some excel¬ 
lent monographs on Coleridge, Shaftesbury, 'Wiliiam the Third. 
Sterne, Lord Salisbury, etc., the best memorial, from the literary 
point of view, is the very remarkable series of dialogues called 
2 'lie Ncto Lucian, first published in 1884, and reissued a little 
before the author’s death. It may be said emphatically, that to 
some who had knotvn Mr. Traill himself long, and who were not 
unacquainted with most of his compeers, he seemed, for com¬ 
bination of depth, versatility, and vigour, the ablest journalist 
and one of the ablest critics of his time. But, for absolute di'^tinc- 
lion, his verse achievements perhaps surpassed his prose. Com¬ 
paratively few of them have been rescued in book form [Rccaj)- 
tured Rhymes,, 1S82; Setherday Songs, i8go) fronr the unsunned 
caverns of old newspapers. But their wonderful diahle an corjn, 
the deftness of their technical manipulation, their knowledge of 
literature, politics, life, and, above all, their inexb.austihlc and 
incalculable humour and wit, put thorn in the right succession 
of Canning and Moore and Pracd, w'iih no small claim to be 
served heirs also to more than a fringe or skirt of the mantle of 
Swift and of Aristophanes. 

Thvo other writers of less scholarly style, but belonging to 
the London Bohemian school ot the third cyuarter of the 
cerrtury, W. J. Browse, “Nicholas” (i8;.56-7o), arrd II S. 
Leigh (1837-83), may be noticed. Browse, whose career was 
very short, w’as the author of the charming lines on “The 
beautiful City of Prague,” which have becir attributed to 
others; w bile Leigh’s Carols of Cockayne, (he was also a jjlay- 
wwight) vary the note of Hood happily, arrd now and then with a 
real originality. 

Except Miss "Rossetti, no woman during this time approachtd 
the poetical excellence of Mrs. Barrett Browtrrng. But the 
whole period has been unprecedentedly fertile in poetesses, 
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;inii wheioas we had but five or six lo meiuion in the earlier 
chapter devoted to verse, we have now at least a dozen, though 
no one wiio requires very extended notice here. Lady Dufferin 
([S07-1867), mother of the well-known diplomatist, a member of 
the Sheridan family, and her sister, and junior by a year, jMrs. 
Noi'on (1808-1876), were both wiilers of facile and elegant verse, 
\\ah the Irish note of easy melodyc 'The former was the less 
known to the geneial reader, though a few of her pieces, such as 
“The Irish Emigrant’’ and “Katie’s Letter,” have always been 
favouiite numbers for recitation. Mrs. Norton at one time 
enjoyed a considerable leputation as a poetess by contributions 
to “ -\nnnals ” and “ Souvenirs,” chiefly in the sentimental ballad 
stylo which pleased the second quarter of the century, “The 
Oatward J-lound,’' “Bingen on the Rhine,” and other things are 
at least passable j and one of the author’s latest and most ambitious 
poein-j, 'J'h& Lady of J.a Garaye, has a sustained respectability. 
To a few fanatical admirers the scanty verse of Emily Bronte 
has seemed ivorthy of such high praise that only mass of work 
would appear to be wanting to put her in the first rank of 
poetesses, if not of poets. Part of this, however, it is to be feared, 
is due to admiration of the supposed freedom of thought in her 
celebrated “Last Lines,” which either in sincerity or bravado 
jironounce that “vain arc the thousand creeds,” and declare for 
a sort of vague Pantheism immanent at once in self and the 
world. At thirty, however, a genuine poetess should have pro¬ 
duced more than a mere handful of verse, and its be.st things 
should he independent of polemical partisanship either for or 
against orthodoxy. As a matter of fact, her exquisite “Remem¬ 
brance,” and ihc slightly rhetorical but brave and swinging 
epigram of “The Old Stoic,” give her better claims than the 
“bast Lines,” and wiih them and a few others place her as a 
remarkable, though not by any means a supreme, figure. 

Ihe more prudent admirers of Marian Evans (George Eliot), 
who wrote a good deal of verse, either admit that her verse was 
not poetry, or hold up a much-quoted passage, “Oh, may I 
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join ihc choir invihibie,” v.liich, lilte the far supoiior piece just 
refcircd to, is only a hymn on the side which generally dispenses 
with hymns: and not a very good one, tlrough couched in fair 
Wordsworthian blank verse. They would no doubt indulge in 
derisive scorn at tlie idea of the mild mu-^e of Adelaide Anne 
Procter, daughter of ‘‘Barry Cornwall,” receiving praise denied 
to Miss Bronte and Miss Evans; and it must be admitted that 
Miss Procter never did anything so good as “ Remembrance.” On 
the other hand, she was quite fice from the “sawdust” and 
heaviness which mar George Eliot’s verse. Her stjdc was akin 
to that which has been noticed in speaking of IMrs. Noiton, 
though of a somewhat later fashion, and like those of her father, 
her songs, especially the famous “Message,” had the knack of 
suiting composers. Menclla Bute Smedley and Dora Gieenwell, 
a respectable pair, somewhat older than Miss Procter (she was 
born in 1825 and died in 1864), considerably outlived her. Miss 
Smedley’s life lasting from 1820 to 1877, and Miss GreenwelFs 
from 1821 to 1882. Both were invalids, and soothed their cares 
with verse, the latter to the better effect, though both in no 
despicable strain. Augusta Webster (18:50-9.';) and Emily 
Pfeiffer ( ? -1890) were later poetesses of the same kind, but 
lower rank, though both ^vere greatly praised by certain critics. 
Sarah Williams, a short-lived wiiler of some sweetness (i8,n-6S), 
commended henself chiefly to those who enjoy veisc religiou.? 
but “broad”; Constance Nadcn to those who like pessimist 
agnosticism; Amy Levy to those who can deplore a sad fate and 
admire notes few atid not soaring, but passionate and genuine. 

Later than these, in 1897, at the age of nearly eighty, died 
Jean Ingelow, who, in the early sixtie.s, had published a volume 
of Poems, very popular in its day, and deserving that popularity 
by the singular sweetness and melody of not a few pieces, and the 
truth and not maudlin pathos of their sentiment. Miss Ingeloiir 
did good work both in verse and prose afterwards. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE NOVEL SINCE 1850 

CETiTAiN novelists who were mentioned at tlie end of Chapter III., 
tho'Jtih they all lived far into the last half of the century, not only 
bdonged essentially to its first division, but strictly speaking fell 
out of stiict chronological arrangement of any kind, being of the 
class of more or less eccentric men of genius who may ap])car at 
anytime and belong to none in particular; and certain others 
of the eadier time, less eccentric, lived on far towards our own. 
About 1850, however, a little before or a little after it, there 
appeared a group of novelists of great talent, and in some cases 
of genius itself, who were less self-centred, and exemplified to a 
greater degree the special tendencies of the time. These ten¬ 
dencies were variously connected with the Oxford or Tractarian 
Movement; the transfer of political power from the upper 
to the middle classes by the first Reform Bill; the rise of what 
is for shortness called Science; the greater esteem accorded to 
and the more general practice of what is, again for shortness, 
called Art; the extension in a certain sense of education; the re¬ 
engagement of England, long severed from Continental politics, in 
those politics by the Crimean War; the enormous development of 
commerce by the use of steam navigation and of railways; the 
opening up of Austialia and its neighbourhood; the change 
effected in ihc Hast by the removal, gradual for some time, then 
rapid and complete after the Indian Mutiny, of the power of the 
East India Company; and the “Liberal” movement generally. 
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'J'o ^vork and coLintcrwork oul the inducni'c of vancr.- 
causes on scpaiate aiiLhors, and the r.onnecl.iou of tiic autbui, 
Avilh the causes, would take a volume in itself. ]lat on the seal 
and within the limits ]jo=:sible here, the names of Chrirloito Lionte. 
IMarian 12 vans (commonly called George Cliot), Chailcs [HiiitP,-,, 
Anthony Trollope, and Charles Rcacle, present themselves as a 
matter of course. Very soon after the ajjpcaraiicc of their iioik r. 
younger compeer, iMr. Geoige Meredith, made his. with the jigwci- 
ful if not at once accc]jted appeal of Riuwt'd Fcvrrcl-. and lent; 
after ail were in the grave held the first place as an English no\elis.t. 

The members of this group were, as happens with a repeated 
coincidence in literary history loo distinct to be altogether 
neglected, bom within a very few years of each other: Reade 
in 1S14, Trollope in 1815, Miss Eronte next yeai, Kingsley 
and Miss Evans in tSiq ; but, as generally happens likewise, their 
appearance as authors, or at least as novelists, did not follow in 
exact sequel. The first-renowned, the shortest-lived, and though by 
no means the most brilliant or powerful, in a certain way the 
freshest and most independent, \vas Charlotte Bronte, tlie daughter 
of a Yorkshire clergyman of eccentric and not altogether amiable 
chaiactcr and of Irish blood. She was born on aist April t8i6. 
The origin of the Brontes or Prunlys has, as well as their fiimily 
history generally, been discussed with the curiously dispropor- 
lionate minuteness cliaracleristic of our time ; but hardly anything 
need be said of the results of the investigation, except that they 
were undoubtedly Irish. Charlotte’s mother died soon after the 
Rev. Patrick Bronte had received the living of Hiuvoith, and 
Charlotte herself was sent to school at a place called Cowan’s 
Bridge, her experiences at which have in the same way been the 
subject of endless inquiry into the infinitely little, in connection 
with the “ Lowood ” of Jirne Eyre. After two of her sisters had 
died, and she herself had been very ill, she w^as taken away and 
educated partly at home, partly elsewhere. Her two surviving 
sisters, who weie her juniors, Emily by two years and Anne by four, 
were both of more or less literary leanings, and as they were all 
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intended to be governesses, the sole profession for poor gentle¬ 
women in the middle of the century. Emily and Charlotte ^\cre 
sent toBi'iS'iels to qualify. In 1846 the three publi.shed a joint 
volume o'i under the pseudonyms (which kept their initials) 

oi'Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, and to people over middle age 
CIifirloLte Bronte is still perhaps most familiar as Currer Bell. 
Emily’s poetirs are elsewhere commented upon. The eldest and 
)Oungest sister had no poetical vocation, and Anne had not much 
fo: piosc. Hu' she, with the others, attempted it after the failure 
of their verse in a triad of nov-cls. The Professor, by Charlotte ; 
Wuiuerm" Hcii^his (very much praised by those who look first for 
unconventionality and force), by Emily; and jij; 77 es Grey, by 
.Anne, who follow'cd it with The Te}ia 7 it of Wiidfcll JTall. But 
Charlotte could not get The P'rofessor published—indeed it 
IS anything but a good book—and set to work at the famous 
]ivw. Eyre, which, after some preliminary difficulties, was ac¬ 
cepted by iMessrs. Smith and Elder and published in 1847, 
with the result of violent attacks and very considerable popularity. 
Death the next year and the year after robbed her of both her 
sisters and of her brother Patrick, a ne’er-do-weel, who, on the 
strength of his Bohemianism and his sisters, is sometimes 
supposed to have had genius. Shirley appeared in 1849, and 
in 1852. In 1854 Charlotte married her father’s curate, 
Mr. Nicholls, but died next year, on 31st March 1S55. 

Perhaps the most interesting way of looking at Charlotte 
Bronte, who, as has been said, has been violently attacked and who 
has also been extravagantly praised (though not so ex'^ravagantly as 
her sister Emily), is to look at her in the light of a precursor or 
transition-novelist, representing the time when the followers of 
Scott had wearied the public with second-rate romances, when 
Thackeniy had not arisen, or had only just arisen, and when the 
modern domestic novel in its various kinds, from the religious to 
the problematic, was for the most part in embryo, or in very 
early stages. This latter novel she in fact anticipated in 
many of its kinds, and partly to the fact of this anticipation. 
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partly to the vividness wliich her represciilation of personal 
experiences gave to her work, may tlie populaiity which it at first 
hadj and such of it as has survived, be as.'^igned. In this laUti 
point, liowevcr, lay danger as well as safety. It seems very iin- 
probable that if Charlotte Bronte had lived, and if ^he had 
continued to write, her stock of experiences would have sufficed 
her; and it would not appear that she had much else. She is 
indeed credited with inventing the “ugly hero” in the Mr. 
Rochester of Jane Eyre^ but in the long-run ugliness pells almost 
as much as beauty, perhaps sooner. Except in touches probably 
clue to suggestions fiom Emily, the “weirdness” of the y’ounger 
sister was not e.xhibitcd by the elder. The more melodramatic 
parts of the book would not have borne repetition, and its mai-i 
appeal now lies in the Lowood scenes and the character of Jane 
herself, which arc both admittedly autobiographical. So also 
Shirley is her sister Emily, the cura.tes who pester hei appear to 
have been almost in case to enter libel actions if they thought 
proper, and Villette i.s little more than an embroidered version of 
the Brussels sojourn. How successful an appeal of this kind is 
the experience of Byron and many others has shown; how 
dangeious it is could not be better shown than by the same 
experience. It was Charlotte Bronte's good fortune that she died 
before she had utterly exhausted her vein, though those who fail 
to regard Paul Emanuel with the affection which he seems to 
inspire in some, may think that she went ijcrilously near it. 
But fate was kind to her: some interesting biographies as'd 
brilliant es.says at different periods have revived and championed 
her fame; and her books—at least Eyre almost as a whole and 
parts of the others—svill always be simply interesting to the novc'- 
reader, and interesting in a more indiiecL fashion to the critic. 
For this last will perceive that, thin and crude as they are, the} 
ate original, they belong to their own present and future, not to 
their past, and that so they hold in the history of literatme a 
greater place than many books of greater accomplishment which 
are simply worked on already projected and accepted lines 
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Emil} 3 v\'OTk, though loo small in hulk anrl too limited in 
ciisnietcr to be put really high, has till'd original character ui 
ir.tenser quality. 

The mantle of Charlotte Bronte fell almost directly from her 
shoulder.-, on those of another novelist of her sex. The aiithoi of 
[am Eyre died, as has been said, in the s])ring of 1855. In the 
rmtumii of the next year Mas ivritten, and in the January i.ssue of 
Bhictrjoooi's Mi\::azine iox 1857 appeared, the first of a series of 
Sunes of Clerical Life. The author, then and for some time 
liftcrwards unknown, was Mary Ann or Marian Evans, who took 
varioii.s style.? duiing her life, but wrote habitually under the no 7 n 
of “George Eliot.” Mi.ss Bronte had not been a very 
precocious novelist; but Miss Evans did not begin to write 
novels till she tvas nearly as old as Miss Bronte was when she died. 
Her time, however, had been by no means wasted. Born on 
22nd November 1819, at Arbury in Warwickshire, where her 
Ether was land-steward to Mr. Newdigate, she moved, afiei 
t'.venty years’ life in the country or at school, with her father into 
Coventry, and became acquainted vsilh a set of Unitarians who 
had piactically broken all connection with Clirisiianity. She 
accepted their opinions with the curious docility and reflexiveness 
which, strong as -was her mind in a way, always distinguished her, 
and as a sign of profession she undertook the translation of 
Strauss’s Leben jesu. Jn iS.-jQ she w'ent abroad, and stayed for 
some time at Geneva, studying hard, and not returning to Eng 
land till next year. Then esrabli.shing her.self in London, she 
began to write for the Wesi 7 ?imsier Revieiv, w^hich she helped to 
edit, and translated Eeuerbach’s Weseri des ChristentJmins. It is 
highly probable that she would never have been known except a.s 
an essayist and translator, if she had not formed an irregular 
union with George Henry Lewes, a very clever and versatile 
journalist, who w'as almost a j/nilosopher, almost a man of science, 
and perhaps quite a man of letters of the le.ss creative kind. 
Under his influence (he had been a )Toveli&t himself, though an 
unsuccessful one, and was an excellent critic) the docility above 
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romaikcd on turned itself into the channel of novel-writing vdt' 
immediate and amazing success. 

Some good judges have thought that Miss Evans ne\c- 
exceeded, in her own special way, the Irenes of Ckrical Life. Ei;‘ 
it was far exceeded in popularity by Ar/am Bede., which, odif.-, 
enough, was claimed by, or at least for, an impostor after 
triumphant appearance in 1S58. The position of the author mav 
be said to have been finally eslabh'shed by T/ie Mi!/ on the LI si 
(iSfjo), though the opening paitof Silas J/arner (1861) is at least 
equal if not superior to anything siie ever did. Her later works 
were Bo^nola., a story of the Italian Renaissance ; A’-fr 

Holt, the Radical (1866); some poems (the Spanish Gypsy, f ulcil. 
etc., 1868-1874)- MiddleDiarch {iZ'n)-, DanielBenonda 

This last was followed by a volume of essays entitled the Impm 
sions of Theophrastus Such. Mr. Leves having died in 187S. 
hliss Evans, in May 1880, married Mr. John Cross, and died 
herself in December of the same year. Her Life and Lefhrs 
were subsequently published by her husband, but the letters 
proved extremely disappointing to her admirers, and the life was 
not very illuminative, except as to that docility and capacity for 
taking colour and pressure from surrounding.5 which have been 
noticed abo^e. 

As a poet George Eliot has been noticed elsewhere. She 
merely put some of the thoughtful commonplaces of her time and 
school into wooden verse, occasionally grandiose, but never grand, 
and her purple passages have the purple of plush, not of velvet. 
Nor is she very remarkable as an e.s.sayist, though some of her 
early articles have merit, and though Theophrastus Such, appearing 
at a lime when her general hold on the public tvas loosening, not 
comnaending itself in form to her special admirers, and injured in 
parts by the astonishing pscudo-scientific jargon which she had 
acquired, was received rather more coldly than it deserved. 
But as a novelist she is worthy of careful attention. Between 
i860 and 1870, a decade in which Thackeray pa.sscd away early 
and during which Dickens did no first-class work, she had some 
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c]::ijVi5 to be legarded as the chief English novelist who had given 
nvjcb and from \',-hom more was to be ex]:)ected ; afier Dickens’s 
.a.Vih probably four critics out of five would have given her the 
'.lice of gicatcst English novelist without hesitation. Neverthe- 
ie-;;, e\en from the first there weie dissidents; while at the 
tii'ie of ihe issue of Middlemarch her fame was at the very 
i/y-iObt, the jjublication of Dotrel Dei-onda tnade it fall rapidly, 
:;id a considerable reaction (perhaps to be reversed, perhaps not) 
n:.s set in against licr since her death. 

The analysis of George Eliot’s genius is indeed exceedingly 
curious. There aie in hci two currents or characters which are more 
or less mingled in all her books, but of which the one dominates in 
tbose up to and including Silas Marner^ while the other is chiefly 
noticeable in thn.se from Moniola onward. The first, the more 
characteristic and infinitely the more healthy and happy, is a quite 
cKuaordinary faculty of humorous observation and presentation 
of the small facts and oddities of (especially provincial) life. The 
Sems of Clerical Life show' this strongly, together with a fund of 
untheatiical pathos w'hich scarcely appears in so genuine a form 
afterwards. In Adam Bede and The Mill on the Floss it combines 
■>.ith a somewhat less successful vein of tiagcdy to make tv/o 
admirable, if not foulLless, nov'els; it lends a w'onderful charm 
to the slight and simple study of Silas Marncr. But, abundant 
r.s it is, it would seem that this is observation, not invention, nor 
that happiest blending of observation and invention which w'e 
find in Shakespeare and Scott. The accumulated e.xpcricnccs of 
her long and passive }oulh wore noiv poured out wit’n a fortunate 
rcsulr. But in default of invention, and in presence of the 
scientific or p.seudo-scientific spirit which wais partly natural to her 
ar.d partly imbibed from ihose who surrounded her, she began, 
alter Silas Marne 7 \ to draw abva5's in part and sometimes mainly 
upon quite different stoiehouscs. It is probable that the selec¬ 
tion of the Italian Rcnaissa.nce subject of Romola was a very 
disaslrous one. She herself said that she “was a young woman 
when she began the book and an old one when she finished it.” 
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It irf a veiy remarkable tour de fo'rcc, but it is a tour ,le fr- 
executed eiuircly against the giain. tt is not ali\e; it is a wor' 
of erudition, not of genius—of painful manufacture, not of jovo;; 
creation or even observation. And ilns note of labour deepen-:.: 
and became more obvious even when she returned to mod;;rr 
and English subjects, by reason of the increa:,ed “purpose" 
which marked her later woiks. It has been noted by all criuc- 
of any peiception as extremely piquant, though not to carLt;', 
students of life and letters at all surprising, that George Elio:, 
whose history was always well known, is in almost evety on-; 
of her books the advocate of the strictest union of love anc 
marriage—no lo^-e without marriage, and no marriage without 
love. But she was not satisfied with defending thus thesi=. 
beneficial, couiparati\ ely simple, and, in the situations which it 
sugge.sts, not unfriendly to att. In her last book, Daniel Dcronda, 
she embarked on a scheme, equally hopeless and gratuitous, o; 
endeavouring to enlist the public sympathies in certain visions o' 
neo-Judaism. In all these books, indeed, even in Deronia^ the 
old faculty of racy presentation of the humours of life rccuncu. 
But it became fainter and less frequent; and it was latterly 
obscured, as has been hinted, by a most portentous jargor 
borrowed from the not very admirable lingo of the philosophers 
and men of science of the last half of the nineteenth century, 
All these things together made the later books conspicuously, 
what even the earlier had been to some extent, lifeless structures. 
They ■were constructed, no doubt, with much ait and of material 
not seldom precious, but they were not lively growths, and they 
were fatally tinged with evanescent “ forms in chalk,” fancies of 
the day and hour, not less ephemeral for being grave in subject 
and seeming, and almost more jejune or even disgiusiing to 
posterity on that account. 

Almost as much of the time, though curiously different in the 
aspects of it which he represented, was Charles Kingsley, who was 
born in the same year as George Eliot, on the i8th of June 1819. 
A fanciful eiitic might indulge in a contrast between the sober 
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ihoiuli not cviictly dull scenery of the ^Midlands vdiich saw her 
birth, and that of the most beautiful part of 1 )cvonshire (Holne, 
on the sonth-caslcin riin;j;e of Dartmoor) ^Yhc^e, at the vicarage 
which his father held, Kingsley was born. He was educated at 
King's College, London, and Magdalene College, Cambridge, took 
a very good degioc, and very soon after his uitpointment to the 
curacy of Eversley', in Hampshire, became rector thereof in 1844. 
Ho held the living for the rest of his life, dying there on the 23rd 
lanuary 1875. however, by any means his only pre- 

ierment. In 1S60 be was made Professor of Modern History 
It Cambridge, not the most fortunate of appointments; for, with 
a tendency to small slips in fact at least equal to thai of his 
friend and biotbei-in-law Mr. Froude, Kingsley, though capable 
of [ucsonting sepaiate aspects and facets of the i)ast admirably, 
had not the general historic grasp which redeemed Froude. Nine 
jeais later he ?esigned the post and was made a Canon of Chestci, 
wliilc in 1S73 this was exchanged for a Canonry at Westminster 
and a Chaplaincy to the Queen. Otherwise Kingsley’s private life 
was happy and uneventful, its chief incident being a voyage to 
ihe Wt"! Indies (which, though unvisited, ho had long before 
30 brilliantly desciibed) in 1871. 

Ilis literary work was very large, much varied, and of an 
excellence almost more varied than its kinds. He began, of 
course, with verse, and his Sa/Nl's Tragedy (18.18), a drama on 
the story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, was followed by shorter 
poems (far too few) at different times, most of them previous to 
1858, though the later books contain some charming fragments, 
and some appeared posthumously. Of all men who have written 
so little verse during as long a life in our time, Kingsley is prob¬ 
ably the best poet. "I'hc Saint's Tragedy is a little “viewy’’ 
and fluent. Put in Andromeda he has wuitten the very best 
English h.Gxamclcrs ever produced, and perhaps the only ones 
in which that alien or rebel takes on at least the semblance of 
a loyal subject to Ihe English longue. The rise of the breeze 
after the passage of the Nereids, the expostulation of Andromeda 
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witii PevrieiiSj and the approach of the monster, aic simply admir¬ 
able. ‘'The Last Ikiccaneer” and “The Red King”—cali tlmin 
“ Wardour Street,’' as some critics may—are among the best of 
their kind : and scores of songs, snatches, etc., from “The Threo 
Fishers" and “The Starlings” of a very early date to the “'When 
ail the world is young” ballad of the Wale/' Babies and the post¬ 
humous fiagment in rhyme of “Lorraine, Lorraine, Lon'ee ’’—one of 
the triumphs of that pure poetry which has the minintum of mean¬ 
ing, yet enough—are of extiaordinary vigour, freshness, and charm. 

But Kingsley was one of those darlings—pet haps the raicst—- 
of the Z\Iuses to whom they grant the gift not only of doing a little 
poetry exquisitely, but the furtlier gift of abstaitiing from doin® 
anything illj and he seems to have recognised almost at onre 
that “the other harmon}’,” that of pro:>e, was the one mean.t foi 
him to do his day’s work in. An enthusiast for the people, and 
an eager di<5ciple of Carlyle, he produced in the fateful year i8.p; 
two novels, AUo/i Locke and Yeasi^ a little ciude, irnmalure. and 
violent, but of wonderful power and beauty as literatuio, and 
putting current ideas of Chartism, the TTactarian Movement, the 
woes of the working classes, and what not, with that most 
uncommon touch which takes out of the expression all its ephem- 
ertdity. He had joined IMaurice in the '‘Christian Socialist” 
Movement, and was a frequent new^spaper writer in the same sense 
as that of his novels; while he soon began to contribute tr) Frascft 
Ma^azbie a scries of extremely brilliant essays, since collected in 
various forms, on literature, scenery, sport (be was an ardent 
fisherman), and things in general. His next novel, Hypatia, is 
still shot with Christian Socialism, but is much less crude; and a 
fuither sobering down without any loss of force appears in the 
great Elizabethan novel of V/eslwnrd Ho ! usually, and perhaps 
rightly,-thought his masterpiece (XCS55). Years Ago 

the title of which refers to the Crimean War, is much moie 
unequal, and exhibits signs of a certain declension, though to a 
level still very high. His last novel, Hereward the Wake (1S66), 
was and is very variously judged. 
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Rut even tlie pocnis, the essnys. and the novels do not 
by any means fill up the list of the results of Kingsley’s 
acti\ity. He was a constant, and at his best a very good, 
vermon wiitcr for publication. He produced in the first ilush of 
fne rage for sea-shore studies (1854) a veiy plea-jant little book 
called Glancnss he collected some of his hislotical lectures in 
Thi Roinan and ihe Teuton ; and he wrote in 1863 the delightful 
nonuo':.{n ii'l of Ths Water Babies, part story, part satire, part 
Rabelaisian fatrasie, but almost all charming, and perhaps the 
hto.st book in nhich his powers appear at their ^•cty best. These 
powers, as exhibited in his novels, with a not dissimilar exhibition 
in little in his essays, are so remarkable that in certain senses 
Kingsley may, with a little kindness, be put in the very first class 
of English novelists, and might be pul there by the sternest 
ciitical impartiality were it not for his concomitant defects. 
Tbeso defects are fairly numerous, and tlicy are unfortunately of 
a kind not likely to escape attention. He was a rather violent, 
though a very generous partisan, and was perpetually going out 
of hi.s way to provoke those on the other side by “flings ” of this 
or that kind. He was extremely fond of arguing, but wa.s a most 
poor and uuliajipy logician. One of the best known and most 
unfoitiinate episodes of his literary life was the controvensy into 
^sliich he plunged with Newman in i86.^. Kingsley had before 
on various occasions spoken enthusiastically of Newman’s genius 
and character; the reference to the peculiar estimate of truth held 
by bOiLie Roman Catholics, and ayoproved, or supposed to be 
approved, by Newman, which w*as the text for the latter’s wrath, 
was an)lhing but offensive, and it aftenvards became certain, 
through the publication of the Apologia, that the future Cardinal, 
ulth the inspiration of a born controversialist, had simply made 
Kingsley the handle for which he had been waiting. A very litde 
dialectical skill would have brought Kingsley out of the contest 
with honours at least divided; but, as it was, he played like a 
ebUd into Newman’s hands, and not only did much to re-establish 
that great man in public opinion, but subjected himself at the 
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linie, and to some extent since, to an obloquy at least as unju-* 
as that which had rested upon hrewman. I'his raaladroitne« 
appears constantly in the novels themselves, and it is acrompanied 
not merely by the mo'it curious and outrageous blunders in fac* 
(such as that which represents Mailowc as dying in the time o, 
James the First, not that of Elizabeth), but by odd lapses of las'.t 
in certain points, and in some (chiefly bis later) books by a hao- 
hazard and inartistic construction. 

We must, of course, allow for these things, which are tlie more 
annoying in that they arc simply a case of those which inairia 
fudit. But when they are allowed for, there will remain such a 
gallery of scenes, characters, and incidents, as few English novelists 
can show, 'Fhc best passages of Kingslc5^’3 description, from 
AUoti Locke to Hercioard, are almost unequalled and certainlj 
unsurpassed. The shadows of London low life and of wotkin;'- 
class thought in Alton Locke, imitated with increasing energy for 
half a century, have never been quite reached, and are most 
brilliantly contrasted vith the lighter Cambridge scenes. Yeasi, 
perhaps the least general favourite among his books, and certainly 
the crudest, has a depth of passion and power, a life, an inrensity, 
the tenth part of which would make the fortune of a novel now; 
and the variety and brilliancy of IJypatia are equalled by its 
tragedy. Unequal as Tvjo Years Ago is, and weak in parts, it 
still has admirable passages; z.w 6 .Hcre-nmrd ro some extent recovers 
the stsange panoramic and phantasmagoric charm of Hypatia. 
But where Weshoard Ho! deserves the preference, and where 
Kingsley vindicates his claim to be tb.e author not merely ot 
good passages but of a good book, is in the sustained passion of 
patriotism, the heroic height of adventure and chivalry, which 
pervades it from first to last. Few better historical novels have 
ever been written; and though, with one exception, that of Salva¬ 
tion Yeo, the author has drawn belter characters elsewhere, ’rt. 
has nowhere knitted his incidents into such a consistent whole, or 
worked characters and scenes together into such a genuine anij 
thorough work of art. 
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Ant''iony Trollo])C, one of the most lypical novelists of the 
ceiKury, or at least of the half-centur}^, in England, if not one of 
liie urcatcst, was a member of a literary family whose other 
■ncmbers, of more or less di.-^tinction, may for convenience sake 
t.cst be mentioned here. Little is recorded of his father, who was, 
however, a barrister, and a Fellow of New College, Oxford. Rut 
Anthony’s mother, the “ Airs. 'Erollope ” of two generations ago, 
',\ho was born a Aliss Alilton in 1780, was herself very well known 
in print, especially by her novel of 2 'he Wid(j2d Bar 7 iahy (1839), 
,\hich had sequels, and by her very severe Do 7 nestic Mn 7 i 7 icrs oj 
tJ.e which appeared in 1832, after sh.c had qualified 

h.rself to write it by a three years’ residence in the United States. 
She wrote a great deal at this period, and survived till 1863 ; but 
her work hardly survived as long as she did. It has, however, 
b=en said, and not without justice, that much of the more vivid 
if coaiser substance of her younger son’s luimour is to be traced 
in it. The elder son, Thomas Adolphus, who was born in iSio, 
.'ir.d lived from 1841 for some half-century onwards in Italy, was 
also a prolific novelist, and wrote much on Italian history; while 
[lorhaps his best work was to be found in some short pieces, com¬ 
bining history with a quasi-fictitious interest, which he contributed 
to the periodicals edited by Dickens, 

But neither mother nor elder brother could vie with .Anthony, 
who was born in 1815, was educated at "Winchester and Harrow, 
spent the gicatcr part of his life as an official of the Post Office, 
and died in December 1882, leaving an enorm.ous number of 
novels, which at one time were llm most popular, or almost the 
most popular, of their day, and to which rather fastidious Judges 
have found it difficult to refuse all but the highest praise. 
Almost immediately after Tiollopo’s death appealed an Ait/o- 
hiography in which, with praiseworthy but rather indiscreet 
frankness, he detailed habits of work of a mechanical kind, the 
confession of which ])laycd into tlie hands of those who had 
already begun to depreciate him as a mere book-maker. It is 
difficuil to say how many novels he wrote, persevering as he did 
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in coniposilion up to the veiy time of his Jenlh ; and it i:-: ccrtiii' 
that the productions of his last decade were, as a rule, very inferior 
to his best. This best is to be found cluefy, but not entire’v. ii^ 
what is called the “ Darsetshi'-esenes, clusterin;^ round a county 
and city which are mure or less exactly Huiup-hi!e and V,';!-,. 
Chester, beginning in 1855 with The Warden^ a good but rather 
immature sketch, and continuing through Banhaier 
(perhaps his masterpiece), Doclor Thonte, F/amhy Parsoiupe^ 
and lilt Small ITouse at Allington (the two latter among the car'.v 
triumphs of the Conihill Magazine\ to 2 'hc Lmt Clnoy'de cj 
Barsei (tSfy), which runs Barchester Torners very hard, if it dots 
not surpass it. Other favourite books of his were 'The Time Ckrh. 
Orley Farm, Can You Forgive Her, and Fhineas Finn —nor dovjs 
this by any means exhaust the list even of his good books. 

It has been said that Trollope is a tj^pical novelist, and the 
type is of sufiicient importance to receive a little attention, even in 
space so jealously allotted as ours must be. 'L’he novel craved by 
and provided for the public of this second period (it has also 
been said) was a novel of more or less ordinary life, ranging from 
the lower middle to the upper class, correctly observed, diversified 
by sufficient incident not of an extravagant kind, and funiiahed 
with description and conversation not too cpigrarnmatic, biu natural 
and fairly clever. This norm Trollope hit with surprising just¬ 
ness, and till the demand altered a little or his own h.and faiLjd 
(perhaps there was something of both) he continued to hit ir. 
His interests and experiences were fairly wide ; for, besides being 
active in his Post Office duties at homo and abroad, he was 
an enthusiastic fox hunter, fairly fond of sociely and of dub-iifo, 
ambitious enough at least to try other paths than those of fiction 
in his Thackeray (a failure). Iiis Cicero (a worse failure), and othei 
things. And everything that he saw he could turn into excellent 
novel-material. No one has touched him in depicting the 
humours of a public office, few in drarving those of cathedral cities 
and the hunting-field. If his stories, as stoiies, arc not of 
enthralling interest or of very artfully constructed plots, their 
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(’raibinunMiip in lin'- re&pect leaves veiy lililc to complain o(. 
.\nd ho can ^ometilno,SJ as in the Stanhope family of JjarcJicsfer 
in Airs. Pioadie ^assi/Hj in iXladalina Denioline-s. and in 
oi'vjrs, diavv characicns very little removed fiom those who live 
u= for ever. It is extremely improbable that there will ever 
ue a much better workman of his own class : and his books arc 
certain'), at their bj.3u far belter than all but one or two that 
appeal, not merely in any given t'ear nowadays, but in any given 
lu'tnmi. Yet the special kind of ihcir excellence, the facts that 
they leilcct their time without transcending it, and that in the 
way of merely rc;flective wodc each time prefers its owm workmen, 
ard is ncvei likely to find itself short of tlicm, together with the 
"rear volume of Trollojje’.s production, are certainly against him : 
and it is haid even for those who enjoyed him most, and who 
can still enjoy him, to declare positively that there is enough of 
the permanent and immortal in him to justify the hope of a 
rcaiiricction. 

In Charles Reade, on the other hand, there is undoubtedly 
something of this permanent or transcendent element, though 
loss pci haps than some fervent admirers of his have claimed. He 
was born on June 1814 at Ipsdenin Oxfordshire, where his family 
kid been some lime seated as squires. He had no public school 
ediinition, but was elected first to a Demyship and then to a 
I’diowship at Magdalen College, Oxford. He was called to the 
Bai in 1842; IolU his Fellowship made him independent, and he 
pursued many crazes—he was one of the most cccentiic of those 
English authors who are noticed in this volume—but no profession. 
He did not even begin to write very early, and when he did it 
wac drama, not piosc or fiction. He rvas not very successful wdth 
the stage, though he never quite gave it up. It was about 1852 
wi'.en he began to write, or at least to publisli, novels ; and between 
the Peg Woffi'nglon of that year and his death on rst April 1884 
he produced nearly a score, diversifying the publication with law^- 
auits, eccentric newspaper correspondences, and other things. 
Indeed he has in more than one of his books introduced mental 
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delusions \\ilh such startling subtletj’ and truth, and was so entirely 
odd in the ordinalv relations of hie, that .some have not hesitated 
to insinuate a slight want of sanity. 

Tftheie was any madness in him, the hackneyed alliance of 
great wits was certainly not refused. A novelist of violent h'ces 
and dislikes himself, he has found violent partisans and scornful 
pooh-poolurs. Among the former there is perhaps haidiv onv; 
of his chief books— the quaint and hriiliant /L’ 

C/in'suc Johr'st'Foul Flay, J/arJ Cash, GrijJith Ga.u,jt, Pa: 
Yourself in his Fiare, A Terrible Tempfaiion, and the icit—which 
has not special scctai ies. Eut catholic criticism would undoubtediv 
put It is Never too Late to Mend (1856) and The Cloister and ike 
Hearth (t86i) at the head of all. The former is a tale of the 
moment, based chiefly on some stories which had got abroad of 
tyranny in gaols, and on the Australian gold fever of a few ytar? 
earlier. The latter is a pure romance, iturponing to tel: the 
adventures of Erasmus’s father in the fifteenth century. The 
contrast of tlicse subjects illustrates admiiably a curious combina¬ 
tion in Reade’s genius which, for the matter of that, might be 
independently exemplified from either book. On the one side 
he was one of the earliest and one of the most industrious of those 
who have been called the “document” or '• reporter” novelists— 
norv collecting enonnous stores of newspaper cuttings and busying 
himself with keenest interest in the things of the day ; now, as in 
The Cioiscer and the Hearth, not disdaining to impart realism 
and vividne.^s to his pictuies by adapting and almost translating 
whole passages from Erasmus’s own Colloquies. On the othei he 
was a poetic seer and dreamer, of the strongest romantic force, 
and capable of extraordinary flights of power, passion, and pathos. 
But tliere was another tiling t'nat he was not, and that was a 
critic. His taste and judgment were extremely deficient; he had 
no sense of general proportion in his work, and was qune as 
likely to be melodramatic as to be tiagical, to be coarse as to be 
strong, to be tedious as to be amusing, to be merely revolting a: 
to purify by pity and terror. Both the books just specially 
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iiie’-'.tior.cd niny be thought too long; itisro'tnin that 'I'n-. Ci->htcr 
.,j fni IC^ardi is. I'hat a ficshiicbs still cvicleut in Chfd/d 
IJiudonc has been lo^t in both (having been killed by ‘"die 
cocunicnt") is nlso tine. Eut still, Reade imdoubtedly had 
ir^nias. and to genius most things can without much tiouble be 
foigiicn. 

Mr. Geoige IMercclith was, as has been said, a younger man 
than any of these, much younger than most, while he maintained 
id', poMtion as a novelist till his death in 1909—a full hail- 
ccntiu) after he began—with constant advance in at least critical 
jopulaiity. It so happened, too, that he might, it he had 
chosen, have beeti earlier still - for his first work was not g'vcn 
to prose fiction. Born in 1828, and educated abroad, he. 
irublished, as caily as 1851, a volume of Poc/ns which became 
extremely rare, and perhaps cleseived the forbidden quotation 
about “caviaie” even more than the earliest work of Liowning, 
and almost as miicli as almost all the woik of Bccldocs. He 
followed this up, in 1855, ivith the less really puz 7 ding, because 
more obviously eccentric, Shaving of Shagfai, and in 1857 by 
the short story of Fa-ruia. After some inteival, he returned to 
\crse in AFotUfn Love, (1862), and after a much longer one, printed 
and reprinted poems several times, beginning again with Potnis 
and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth in 1883. But not much need be 
said of his poetic pciformance here. It reproduces, in a way 
difficult to parallel in any other English w'riter except T.andor, 
the peculiarities of liis prose work, the long series of pre-eminently 
remaikablc novels which began for good with The Ordeal oj 
liichord Feverelm 1859. “Foi good’' in its literal as well as in 
its familiar sense \ but not, till after a long time, for popularity. 
Indeed, if Mr. Meredith had been Avriting for bread, his noA'els, 
'trong and fresh as they were, would scaiccly have given it to 
iiiin. The remarkab’ene'^a of Rician-d Feverel itself could hardly 
have escaped, even at the time of its appearance, the youngest 
reader who had any native taste for literature, and it ccitainly did 
not escape some pretty young readers. But to such, unless they 
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v.'cre prociyies of precocity, it must 1ki\c been, and to laanv 
muclt older leaders ^^ho were not prodigies of dulnrss it v\as, onlv 
in part intelligible. Nor, perhaps, were all the paits that weic 
intelligible aliraclive. The cliaige of obscuiity in its piciicr 
sense belonged, and belongs, very much more to Mr, IMciedithh 
work than to that—so obviously to be coni pat ed with i: in 
character and fortunea- -of I\Ir. Browning. It is a soit of tiinin 
of obscurity, extending not merely to thought and style, but to 
the conduct of story and chaiacter. That it does not, in any of 
the three, proceed from mere inability or defect is ceitain; for. 
when he chose, Air. Alci'cdith has always been able to coin phrase 
that wants no testing or touchstone to prove its metal of thought, 
and nothing but a pair of eyes to discern its giace and maslciy of 
form. And he has also been able, when he chose, to toll a story 
vhich, if not exactly spaced out in monosyllables for childicn, is 
perfectly legible to even the running man or woman. But this 
“ when he chose” is in his case an e.xceedingly large and conslant 
proviso; and it may almost be said that, for choice, he ha? 
7 iol chosen. 

This not extremely uncommon perverseness has well-known 
and frequently excrnplified results in the courses of the world. 
A man will very rarely, except at periods of decadence and vvh.iri, 
conciliate his public in this fashion at first. But if he has 
obstinacy, genius, means, and favour.able oppoitunity for con¬ 
tinually putting his writing before that public, it is nearly ccuain 
that, in course of time, what is good in him will make its way. 
Unfortunaieiy, it is almost equally certain that the success will 
bring with it a sort of false popularity—that young people, and 
not always young people only, will think it clever to admire what 
has not generally been admired, and will (even unconsciously) 
simulate such admiration in order to be unlike the vulgar. That 
this has happened in Air. Aleredith’.s case probably nobody would 
deny, except some of the very persons who are affccLod by ihe 
assertion of it. But Air. Aleredith has no need to rely upon 
these very rotten reeds. No small part of his present public was 
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[.101:4!'4-1-0 him by l[io litte Mr. Stevenson, '.vliosc admiraLion. and 
o\cn iiihtaiion. ^vai as unmistakable ns it was undisguised and 
un=;unling: vdni’e many living authorities say ditto to Mr. Stoven- 
..-j-ij and some, botli In ing and dead, had anticipated him. Othci s, 
i'.owe'C!, may vcniiire to doubt, not Mr. McreditlVs power, which 
is u!Tiuc';tionahie, ^avc in paradox, but the po'^sibility of exactly 
-.orrcciating his literaly accomplishment just )et, perhaps even 
for some long time. ^Vork which is c.ssentially bizarre, even with 
riv: htzarroi css of genius, absolutely demands time and distance 
to: the attainment of a pro])cr perspective, and this is c.spccially 
the case when a period of unjust neglect has been suddenly 
succeeded by a burst of [-Tosannahs. The certain critical facts 
are that Mr. ]\Iercdith has owed others very little, and that others 
'nr.vo owed him very much; that his faults are, if so common a 
p'tcsc can ever be applied proprie^ the faults of genius; and 
that his metits are still more emphatically not the merits of the 
chance comer. He is not himself averse to metaphors from wine, 
and ihcic is pet haps nothing that so much resembles him as one 
of those pj/zlitig vintagc.s which, even after twenty or thirty yeais, 
refuse to make it quite certain whether they will in yet further 
time mellow to a pet feet triumph, or still remain hard and (as the 
riench say of wine itself) “.silent,” though with a constant 
nromi'-c 01 suggestion of speech. 

Mi.s chief book.s (subsequent to 'I'/ie Ordeal of Rickard Feversl, 
which some th.ink still his best) are Eva?? Harrhigto??, 1B61 ; 
Lnula in England (which some have a certain reluctance to call 
0} its altered title 01 S( 7 ?idi-a Bclloni), 1864 ; Rhoda E/ewing 
(avery notable book), 1865 : Hai-ry Rich??io?id, 1871 ; the curious 
key-novel (the identity of its hero was no secret) of Benucka/tip's 
Career, 1875 ; The Egoist {ow w'hich some would confer primacy), 
1879; The Tragic Coniedhfis (again a “key” story), 1881; and 
Diana of the Croi/siuays (still “key” in character, hut fervently 
admired), 1885; with later books, One if Onr Conquerors, Lord 
Oimont and his Aininfa, The A/naiing J/arriage, and some note- 
•worthy short storie? 
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An Cider man than Mr. Meredith, like him beginning v.I'i 
verse, and a little later in making maik with a novel, nas MichanJ 
Doddiidge Blackmore, who was born in 1S25 and died in iqcc 
B orn in Berkshire, AIi. Blackmore was educated at Tirc-iio- 
School: and its neighbuuihood (indeed Dc\onshire and the 
West Conntry generally) took a gicat hold on him, foimina th^; 
subject; besides otheis, of his first verj popular stoiy, l.urna Doon-:. 
in 1869, and of his last vers good one, Fedycross, in 189^. He 
had gone from Tiverton to Txetcr Coilege, Oxford, and had 
been called to the Bar j but he did not begin novel-wriiing cailv. 
and when he did, he combined it with the omainlly assorted 
occupation of growing fruit on a very large scale, not merely for 
pleasure, but for sale (whether for profit or not accounts differ), 
at Teddington. Air, Blackmore, who was not only “a scitola' 
and a gentleman,” but one of the most homely, hospitable, ana 
unassuming of men, was a master of romance, and practical!} 
restored it to popular favour with Lonia Doone^ a singularly 
picturesque and spirited tale of Exmoor, and ccTlain-ouilaws them, 
in the late seventeenth century. His earlier novels wcie 
Vaughan^ 186/] ; Cradock Nozael/, 1866. His {^The Jilaid oj 
Sker, 1872 (some put this even above Lcrrna Doonc)\ Aiia 
Lormine^ 3 Cripps Ihs Car 7 -ier, 18/5; Enma, 1S77: Mary 
Aticdey. 1880 j ChristozueU., 1882; Sir Thomas Vpfnore, 7884; 
Sfiringhave?i, 1SS7 j lui a?id Kllf}\ 1889) exhibit almost without 
exception, and with only minor variations of degree, a charming 
and prolific fancy, much genuine humour of no common kind, 
a sentiment never mawkish, but sound to the core, extraordinary 
descriptive faculty, and all but a supreme grasp of chaiactcr ot 
the minor kind. Yet it would not become the critical historian 
to oveilook, and it would be impossible for him to deny, the 
fact that the disastrously diffused character of later nineteenth 
century genius and talent, when applied to lire novel—the character 
elsewhere noticed in connection with Amhony Trollope ard 
others—is to some extent illustrated in Mr. Blackmore. Hb 
books are always agreeable, always clever, frequently ddighttul; 
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b’lt one ib conslantly wondering why they aie not quite 
ir.aiierly, why we cannot be certain that even Lo 7 -?ia Doaiie^ e\-en 
z'/v’ ^[aid of Sh}\ v,-ill take place with Guy Ma-inirnny^ and 
E'oKond. 

This is far more the case with tince other novelists—one a con- 
ttmporray of .Mr. jMeicdil h. one a little younger, one j ounger still by 
.i-iolher decade, \\ ho “amused the tow n”—and the country—for the 
uTC-aier part of the last half of the century. iMargaret Oliphanl, who 
was bom in 1S28, was indeed one of the most industrious writers 
0! the entire period, and not only produced novels by scores, 
but essayed history (literary and political), descriptive writing, 
critici.sm, biography, practically everything. Unluckily, a pleasant 
pen and a pleasant wit, perhaps sharpened sometimes (as her 
almost appallingly rapid production is said to have been hurried) 
by domestic reasons, are almost the sole merits of her iniscel* 
laneous work. With her novels, of which from their enormous 
number tve cannot attempt a list here, it was different. The 
Chnmicks of Carlingford (1862-66) were of quite extraordinary 
piomise in ihcir kind—that of domestic middie-class story, only 
slightly satirical in fashion, and mothering itself back, through 
George Fdiot and IMrs. Gaskell, on Miss Austen. Some not in¬ 
competent judges were disposed to put this promise at least on a 
lc\cl with George Eliot’s own. But this kind of writing, if any 
other, requires the most careful and delicate treatment; it cannot 
be done hurriedly, and it cannot be done often or in great volume. 
Mr.s. Oliphant never ciuitc lost the touch to the la.st; but the wild 
hurry of her composition—two, three, four, even hve books in a 
year, besides minor things—made it impo.ssible for these touches 
not to be lost in inferior work. The second volumes of her three- 
volutne novels became a by-word with critics for their intrepid 
“padding,” and her work out of fiction was constantly maned by 
iimifticient study. In this last she never did anything better th.an 
The House of Blackuuood^ a chronicle which she left unfinished 
at her death, to be completed by another hand; and some quite 
late novels (she had latterly tried a supernatural style, unequal, 
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but at best good) showed also that lliere was no positive irrep?.-. 
able degeneration of her talent. But no human being, not Sliakc- 
speare or Scott, coold have made the things that she wiotegood 
in the time in which she wrote them. 

This excuse, if excuse it be, told more in the case of Jaine? 
Payn (1830-98) than in that of William Black, who was bora eleven 
years later, but died in the same year as his friend and senior. Mr. 
Payn had the unusual experience of successive education at Eton. 
Woolwich, and Cambridge, with the still more unusual icsult oi 
di.sldice for all three; but this only argued eccenlricilj', not ill blood, 
in his disposition, for he was one of the most amiable as well as 
the most amusing of men. He made his way into literatuie by 
writing for and editing Chajnhe'rss Journal, and later edited tlie 
Cornhill Magazine.; but after 1864, when his novel of Lost Sir 
Massinglj'erd became extremely popular, he devoted the remaining 
half of his life partly to journalism, but for the most pent to 
the same sort of novel-writing-against-time which lias just been 
noticed. He was soraeiimes melodramatic, sometimes comical, 
and in this latter mood often very successful, though ahvays (as 
he knew perfectly well) producing work of a somewhat flimsy 
character, better to read once than twice, and certainly not 
tempting to read often. But there was no puzzle of any aort 
about Mr. Payn, as there was no pretension ; he was simply a 
very clever man who, at a time when novel-writing was popubir, 
had drifted into it as into any oilier kind of honest journey-work. 

Mr. Black’s career is not quite such plain sailing to the ciitic. 
He, too, began with journalism, but soon turned to novel-writing, 
made a great success with it, and never abandoned it wholly, though 
it was understood that in his latter years he wioto rather ior 
pleasure and from habit than from necessity. Yet here the absence 
of pressure actually coincided with a distinct and almost unaccounl- 
able drop in merit. Plis first novels that atiractcd attention, In 
Silk Attire (18C9), and Kilnieny (1870), were much above the 
average. A Daughter of Ileth (1871) had excellent painting of 
manners, and pathos of an undeniable and not vulgar kind; Tin 
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Advodvre^ of a FJineton and A Princess of Thrlc were 
tMch of them novel and attractive in different ways; and as late 
the melodrama of Macleod of Dare in 1878 it was possible to 
believe that Mr. Ulack was going to do better things tlian any 
lint he had done. But he did not do them; on the contrary, 
lie Lll back on iteraLion of the Highland scenery and talk that 
h-.(i pleased at fust, on character-mannerisms of a “ Dickensish ” 
Und. and on exjjctiments which rarely succeeded even to a 
motleiate extent. Yet whether this was due to simple laziness, 
or to a leal failtiie of power, no critic can say. 

Witl'.in three months from the close of the century, on 23rd 
Mtrch 1901, died perhaps the foremost representative of those 
gioups of special novelists who are more than once alluded to 
I'hewhere. Atiss Charlotte Yougc, who had been born in August 
1323 near Winchester, resided in the same neighbourhood for the 
whole of her admirable life. Her specialty, though she was by no 
means nariowly confined to it, was what is popularly called “the 
High Church novel”—a kind largely practised between 1830 and 
1S60, and beyond all doubt influential in achieving the triumph 
of the party over what seemed at times very adverse circumstances. 
The practitioners of it in these years were numerous, and their 
work ranged from the religious allegory of Bishop Wilberforce 
a'ld others (especially the Rev. W. Adams), and the extremely 
didactic story, to less restricted forms. Towards these last Miss 
Yonge worked her way, somewhat slowly, but very surely. Her 
earliest work was graceful and meritorious; but it was not till 
after the middle of the century that she began to show her power 
over story and character. Her most famous book. The Heir of 
Rdclyffe (1853), is still a little marred by excessive purpose, as 
wcU as by sentimentalism and the cheap pathos of early death and 
youthful widowhood; but it is already a most remarkable book, 
and exercised a very great influence. It was followed by Hearts- 
ea’:e, perhaps the best of all for character-drawing, in 1854; by 
The Daisy Chain (which rivalled if it did not exceed the Heir of 
Reddyffe in popularity), in 1856; and by a less popular book, 
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containing some quite excellent dialogue and charactcr-stufl\. 
Dynevor T&rrace. in 1B57. These books eminently, and nearh 
all the rest ol' net immense woik more or less, show great conv 
mand of sliecr story-telling power, extreme accuracy and fertility in 
obseivingand icproducing ordinary character, excellent reading, a 
real sense of humour, all infused and shot with the intcnsest but 
least ‘‘goody-goody’^ religions feeling, a refined and not in the' 
least Pharisaical morality, and an utter freedom from cither ascetic 
or Puritan dislike of manly sport and wholesome amusemeat. 
Aliss Yonge’s normal novel, in short, is an adaptation, with a 
certain theological colour, of that novel of ordinary life which, as 
we have seen, derived fiom Aliss Ansten, but did not take 
exact form till the middle of the century. That she suffers, 
like so many Victorian novelists, from over-production cannot 
be denied. Perhaps also in her later books (for Aliss Yorge 
continued to write till almost the close of her long life) there may 
be seen the operation of something which is also noticeable in 
the later books of Thackeray and 'Piollope, something re.siiUing 
from the fact that the author, with not quite perfect success, is 
endeavouring to adapt himself or herself to those most elusive 
changes of familiar manners and language, the necessity of aping 
which makes this kind of novel so ditficull. Bui on the whole her 
work was a really great work— groat in purely literaiy chaiacteristics 
as w'ell as in others, and giving testimony that morality in novels 
does not of necessity mean mawkishness, and that the decorous 
need be neither the dull nor the dry. It is no exaggeration 
to say that it had hardly less share than Thackeray's m some 
ways, and Kingsley’s in others (assisted of course by the inPiucnrc 
of Ruskin and Carlyle, of Tennyson and Bj owning, in older and 
higher styles), in fashioning, for young men and women of the 
mid-Victorian era, a standard of gentle life which posterity, 
looking at it in “ the urm perspective of the past,” will not perhaps 
place so very far below that of Greek kaIokaf;af/iia, or th.at of 
Spenserian knightliness and ladyhood. 

It should be added that, besides her more or less regular novels, 
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Mi>.s Yoni;o wrote a iarm^ number of .sLoneb 11101 e defiiiitely foi 
fiiikiren, the best of which is peihaps the charming Lances of 
I;:nico(nl\ that she was a sound and untiring hisiorical student, 
siiowini^’^ her ]<no^\ ledge in many books on that subject, especially 
Civiicos from Eng/is/i Hislory ; and that for very many years she 
vkIS editor of The Monthly Packet. 

The chief novelist of what is lathci loosely called the School 
of Dickens was Y'ilkie Collins, son of the painter of that name, 
who Y.-as boin in London on 8th January 1824, and died in 1889. 
His greatest popularity was in the decade between 1857 and 
1S66, when The Dead Secret, The IVomnn hi White, No Name, 
and Armadale, especially the second, had an immense vogue, 
hc-rhaps The Moonshne, ivhich is later, is also better than any 0/ 
these. The strictly literary merit of none could be put high, and 
•he method, that of forwarding the result by a complicated inter¬ 
twist of letters and narratives, though it took the public fancy for 
a time, was clumsy; -while the author followed his ma.ster in more 
than one aberration of taste and sentiment. His brother Charles 
Collins, w'ho had a much shorter life, had a much tnore delicate 
style and fancy; and the Cruise upon Wheels, a record of an 
actual tour slightly embellished and thrown into fictitious form, 
is one of the books which have, and are not, unless they drop 
entirely out of sight, likely to lose, a firm following of friends, few 
i;fcrha[)s, but faithful. Mortimer Collins, a contemporary, but no 
relation of these, whose poems have already been mentioned, was 
born in 1827 and died in 1876. the last twenty yeans of his life 
!ia\ing been occupied by various and voluminous literary work. 
He was one of the last of the so-callcd Hohcmlan school in letters 
and jouinalisiri, something of a scholar, a fertile novelist, and a 
versatile journalist in most of the kinds which make up modern 
journalism. 

Henry Kingsley, younger brother of Charles, was himself a pro¬ 
lific and vigorous novelist: and though a rcccr-iI attempt to put him 
above his brother cannot possibly be allowed by sound criticism, 
he had perhaps a more various command of fiction, certainly a 
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truer humour, and if a less passionate, perhaps a more thoreuglvy 
healthy literary ternpeiament. But his life ^vas not long, and i.e 
was unfortunately compelled during most of it to write for a li\in?. 
Bom in 1830, he was educated at King’s College, I.ondon, and 
‘W’^orcester College, Oxford, on leaving which latter he went to 
Australia and lived therefor five years. KcLuining in 1859, hi 
wrote the admirable Australian storyof Geoffrey which, with 

Ravenshoe two years later, contains most of his work that can he 
called really first rate. lie returned to Australia for his subiect 
in The Hillyars and the Burtons^ and wiote seveial other novels 
before his death in 1876, having been during pau of the time a 
newspaper editor, a newspaper correspondent, and a journalist 
generally. I'he absence of composkion, which Flaubert deplored 
in English novels generally, shows at its height in Homy Kingslci. 
whose Ravenshoe, for instance, has scarcely any plot at all, and 
certainly owes nothing to what it has, while he was a rapid and 
careless writer. But he had, in a somewhat less ela!:orate form, 
all his brother’s talents for description of scene and action, and 
his characters, if more in the way of ordinary life, arc also truer 
to that life. Also he is particularly to be commended for having, 
without the slightest strait-lacedness, and indeed with a good 
deal of posiiive Bohemianism, exhibited the nineccenth center) 
English notion of what constitutes a gentleman perhaps better 
than any one else. “ There are some things a fellow car^t do”— the 
chance utterance of his not ungenerous scamp Lord Welter—is a 
memorable sentence, whereon a great sermon might be preached. 

A little older than Henry Kingsley (he died in llie same year), 
much more popular for a time, and the cxertcr of an influence 
which has not ceased yet, and has been on the whole distinctly 
undervalued, was George Alfred Lawrence, who was educated at 
Rugby and Balliol, was called to the Bar, but was generally known 
in his own time as Major Lawrence from a militia commission 
which he held. He also fought in, or at least was present during 
the war of independence of the Southern States of America. 
l.a\vrencc, \vho was born in 1827, published in his thirtieth year 
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a novel, Guy Liyh’^^stcne, which was very popular, and much 
denounced as Liic gospel of “muscular blackguardism a parody 
i;n die phrase “'muscular ChrisLianiiy,” which had been applied to 
and not unwi.lcomed by Charles Kingsley. I'he book e*\liibitcd 
a very curious blend of divers of the motives and interests which 
have been specified as actuating the novel about this time. 
Lawrence, who wasrcallya scholar, felt to the full ihcPiiE-Raphaelite 
in.riiicnce in ait, though by no means in religion, and wrote in a 
sale'which is a soil of trnnsirion between the cvccssive floridne.ss 
of the first Lord Lytton and the later Corinthianism of Mr. 
Svinonds. Put he retained also from his prototype, and new 
modelled, the tendency to take “.society’’and the manners, especially 
the amatory manners, of society very much as his province. And 
thus he rather shocked the moralists, not only in Guy J.h'i/igsfoue 
itself, but in its successors Sword and Gown^ Barren Hojiour^ 
Sans Mcrci, etc. That Lawrence’s total ideal, both in style and 
sonument, was artilicial, false, and flawed, may be admitted. But 
he has to a great extent been made to bear the blame of exaggera¬ 
tions of his own scheme by others; and he was really a novelist 
and a writer of great talent, which somehow came short, but not 
so very far short, of genius. 

Mrs. Gaskell was older than most of those hitherto mentioned 
in this chapter, having been boin in i8io; but she did not begin 
to write very early. Mary Barion, her first and nearly her best 
book, appeared in 1848, and its vivid picture of Manchester life, 
assisted by its great pathos, naturally attracted attention at that 
particular time. Cranford (1853), in a very diffcicnt style, some¬ 
thing like a blend of Miss Mitford and Miss Austen, has been the 
most peimancntly popular of her -works. Rufh^ of the same year, 
shocked precisians (-which it need not have done), but is of much 
less literan' value than A'lary Barton or Cra 7 iford. !Mrs. Gaskell, 
who was the biographer of Charlotte Bronte, produced novels 
regularly till her death in 1S65, and never -wrote anything bad, 
though it may be doubted whether anything but Cranford will 
retain petinanent rank 
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The year 1857, which saw Guy Livi/i^i^stone, sav.- a book a; 
different as possible in ideal, but also one of no common merit, in 
fokn Ffnlifax^ Getillenian. 'J’he autlior of this was Dinah Alai::. 
Alulock, who afterwards l^ccanie IMns. Craik. She was born ai 
Stoke-upon-Trent in 1826, and had written for nearly ten veai;; 
when John Halifax appeared. She died in 1888, having tvritter. 
a very great deal both in prose and verse; the foimer part including 
many novels. of which the best perhaps is A Lijr fan a JAJ. AIu. 
Cvaik was an example of the influence, so often noticed and to be 
noticed in the latter pai t of our period, of the great demand for 
book.s on wiiters of any popularity. Her ^vork was never bad. 
but it was to a very gieac extent work which was, as the French 
say, the “small change" for what would probably in other circum¬ 
stances have been a very much smaller quantity of much beittr 
work. How this state of things—which has been brought about 
on, the one hand by the printing-press, ne\vsi:)apers, and the spread 
of education, on the other by the disuse of sinecures, patronage, 
pensions, and easy living generally—is to be prevented from 
aiTecling liLeialure very clisastiously is not clear. 

‘What may be called the specialist novel can for many reason: 
be but slightly treated here. Religious stories, or .stories with a 
pionounced religious tendency, have been innumerable, though 
they have seldom reached the excellence of the best of those 
which wc ow'e to Aliss Charlotte Yonge. In a .somewhat diuc'cni 
division, the “spoiling" novelists, the chief, perhap.s, were Robert 
Surtees, the author of the facetious series of which “Air. J orrocks"’ is 
die central and best figure, and Major \Vh> le-Melville. T'hc foimcr. 
about the middle of the century, carried out wdth much knov/ledge, 
not inconsiderable wit, and the advantage of admirable illustrations 
from the pencil of John Decch, something like the original idea of 
Pickidick as a sporting romance, and there is a strong following 
of Dickens in him. Alajor Whyte - Melville, born near St. 
Andiews in 1821, and heir to property there, was educated at 
Eton, served for some years in the Guards and with the Turkish 
Contingent in the Crimean War, and was killed in the hunting- 
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iViQ in 1878. He touched various styles, chiefly those of Lever 
riiul oLLl',ver, ’.vliiie he had a sort of contact with George I.awrence. 
He v,:is never happier than in depicting his favourite pastime, 
which figures in niost of his no\cls and inspired him with some 
cafiital verse. Hut in JToImhy House, Sarchedon, the Gladiators, 
etc. ho liicd the historical style also. 

Nor muat the brief life, embittered by pliysical suffering, but 
productive of not a little very cheerful work, of Franci.s Edward 
Sincdley, a relation of the poetess mentioned in the last chapter, 
be foigotten. He, born in t8i8, went to Cambridge, and then 
becaiiu, a novelist and journalist, dying in 186/]. His best work 
belongs to exactly the period with which this chapter begin.s, the 
early fifties, and had the advantage, like other novels of the time, of 
illustration by “ Phiz.” The three chief books are Frank Fairkigh 
(1850), Leivis Arundel (1852), and Harry Coverdalds Courtship 
(1854). With a touch of Buhverianrornance, something of the spoil¬ 
ing novel, and a good deal of the adventure story, Smedley united 
plenty of pleasant humour and occasionally not a little real wit. 

'L'svu Slightly nonde.scn'pl writers may find their niche heic. as 
their best work at least wears the guise of prose fiction. Thomas 
Hughes (1823-96), a very well-known and well-doing man of hi.s 
own clay, belongs to lilcraiure in main virtue of his famous 
embodiment of the life of a Rugby boy during Atnolci’.s time, 
Tom Frowtis Schooldays (1856), a book irhich lias gone through 
eihtions innumerable, and, imitated almost as often, has invadab'y 
shown it.s superiority to all imitations, 'i'hc other works of Mr. 
Hughes (who was a great friend of King.sley and Maui ice, and 
an ardt.nt ‘‘muscular Christian”) are of less importance, though 
The Scouting of the White Horse (185S) should have been more 
popular than it was. Totn £ro^o 7 l at Oxford (1861) did not escape 
either the cui.se of sequels, or that which seems to hang on all books 
(e.xcept the admirable extravaganza of Verdatit Green, composed by 
the Rev. C. Bradley, not an Oxford man at all, v.lio called himself 
Cuthbert Bede, and wrote nothing else of canal value) which make 
university life their main subject, instead of treating it episodically. 
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The other, Mr. Charles LuLwidge Dodgson (1833-9S), cailu 
himself in liicrature “ Lewis Carroll” and resisted all attempts to 
violate this incognito with a rigidity rare and refrcfiliing in tlj 
nineteenth century. A senior student of Chiist Chuu-h, he was 
known in Oxford as a man of curious appearance and Lompci, 
a subtle mathematician in the outer LluS and lesb-exploted realri; 
of mathematics, and a most ingenious and fanciful author o! 
university “skits.” In 1865 he publLhed one of the most unique 
books of the century, A/ice‘s Adveninrss In Wonderln/id^ o.srcusibl; 
a children’s book, and a medley of verse and prose, fairy tale and 
extravaganza; really as full of wit and sense as of fancy and 
imagination, and inspiring (far more than it was helped by) the 
admirable accompanying illustrations by IMr. (not then Sir John; 
Tenniei. For the rest of his life Zvir. Dodgson continued to 
alternate mathernatics with this same kind of phantasmagoria, 
the two opposites not seldom running into each other. The sequel 
of the Adventures, Through the Looking Glass, which appealed 
in 1871, for once was every whit as good as its predecessor. 
Indeed, to those tvho have become intimate with them—and 
except in the case of very poor and unhappy or very exceptionaliy 
constituted brains, the first acquaintance makes intimacy inevit¬ 
able— the two are really one. The vegetables of telescoping 
virtue and the incarnate court-cards, the mock turtle and the 
March hare; Alice herself and the black kitten, T-wecdlcdum and 
Tweedledee; the tea.pot and the mysterious sho]i, and the actual 
looking-glass, have arranged themselves as the places and furniuire 
and characters of a single and legitimate drama—all real with 
literary reality, and—the actors at least—instinct with liteiary 
life. On no modern book would it be so interesting to the 
student of criticism to have the sentiments of a classical, and d 
an average Renaissance, critic. For the Aristophanic quality, 
which repelled or puzzled most of the ancients, has here been 
reinforced by a further dose of a different humoiu ; and that 
worship of “verisimilitude” which made some Renaissance 
critics doubt whether the “ imitator ” would not almost do better 
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to confine himself l.o sul:)jccts historirally (n/c, is flouted in the 
ino:t audacious fashion. And ycl, as has been said, verisimilitude 
0.' a kind is triumphantly reached: and the Duchess may take 
I’.er place serenely with Dejanira and with Dido. Whether equal 
praise is due to Mr. Dodgson’s later attempts, The Uuntin^ of 
tin Snark (wholly in verse, in Ashich medium he had produced 
otiKT volumes), A Tangled I'ale, Sylvie and dSn/no. etc., may be 
doubted. The Snafde, though it supplied some quotations which 
have already entered the stock volume of such things, and had 
a grt.at deal of the topsy-turvy humour of Alice, was not generally 
li'ced as a whole; the others still less. But it was in the nature 
of the case that no large amount of such matter could be evenly 
good, and the two Alice volumes hold, and are ever likely to 
hold, their own. They have actually—a rare success for English 
aurnour—been admired, translated, and imitated on the Continent; 
and at home they have hit the taste of practically all ages, sorts, 
and conditions, except that of a class wliose suffrages the author 
was most assuredly not anxious to secure. 

It will have been observed that more than one of the more 
distinguished novelists of this time attempted, and that at least 
one of them achieved, the historical novel; nor was it at all likely 
that a kind so attractive in itself, illustrated by such remarkable 
genius, and discovered at last alter many centuries of futile 
endeavour, should immediately or entirely lose its popularity. 
Yet it is certain that for about a quarter of a century, from 1S45 
to 1S70, not merely the historical novel, but the romance generally, 
did lose general practice and general attention, while, though 
about the latter date at least one novel of brilliant quality, Mr, 
Blackmore’s Lor 7 ia Doom, vindicated romance, and hi.storical 
romance, it was still something of an exception. Those who are 
old enough, and who paid sufficient atlcntion to contcmpoiary 
criticism, will remember that for many years the advent of a his¬ 
torical novel was greeted in reviews with a note not exactly of 
contempt, bul of the sort of surprise with which men greet some¬ 
thing out of the way and old fashioned. 
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This was tlie inevitable result of that popularity of the clomesiic 
aud usual novel ^\hieh this chapter has hitherto described, and it 
was as natural and a,s inevitable that the domestic and usual novd 
should in its turn undergo the same law. Not that this, again, 
was summarily, much less finally, displaced; on the coiurary, the 
enormous and cvet-increasing demand for fiction—which tlje 
establishment of public fiee libraries, and the custom of printin:; 
in cheaper form for sale, h.is encouraged pnri passu with the 
apparent di.scouragement given to it by the fall of circulating 
libraries from the absolutely paramount place which they occupied 
not long ago—maintained the call for this as for oilier kinds ol 
story. But partly mere love of change, p.nuly the obseivations 
of those critics wlio were not content to follow the fashion merely, 
and partly also the familiar but inexplicable rise at the sane 
time of divers persons whose talent inclined in a nciv diieciion, 
brought in, about 1880 or later, a demand for romance, for his¬ 
torical romance, and for the short story—three things against which 
the taste of the circulating-library reader during the generation 
then expiring had distinctly set itself. The greater part of the 
results of this change falls out of our subject; but one remaikable 
name, perhaps the ino.st remarkable of all, is given to us by the 
Fates. 

For one of the pillars of this new building of romance was 
only too soon removed. Robert Louis Balfour Stevenson (more 
commonly known to the public by tire first two, and to his friends 
by the second of his Christian names) belonged to the famous 
family of iighlhouse architects who so long carried on the tradi¬ 
tions of Smeaton in that deparemerrt of engineering ; and he was 
to have been an engineer himself. But he w'as incurably literary; 
and after school and college at Edinburgh, was called to the Bar, 
with no more practical results in that profession than in tlic oilier. 
Born on 13LI1 November 1850, he wa.s not extremely precocious 
in publication; and it was not till nearly the end of the seventies 
that his essays in the CoimJiiU Mevzazme and his stoiie.s in .1 
periodical called London^ short lived and not widvly circulated, bui 
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noteworthy in its way, attracted attention. He followed them up 
vdth two volumes of somewhat Sternian travel, An Inland Voyage 
(iS/S) and Tr'avcls‘njith a Donkey in fhe Cevennes (jSyg); next 
colloctin}:; his CornhiU Mssoys 'm two other volumc.s, Virginibus 
Fiicrisqve (iS8 i )and Familiar Slndies of Men and Books (1882), and 
his London stories in The A~eio Arabian Nights (1882). Eiit he did 
not get hold of the public till a year later than the latest of these 
dates, with his famous Treasure Island, the best boys’ story since 
r^Iarryat, and one of a literary excellence to which Marryat could 
iitahe no pretensions. 'The vein of romance which he then struck, 
and the older and more fanciful one of the Ncn Arabiin Nights, 
were followed up alternately or together in an almost annual 
succession of books— Trince Otto (1885), The Strange Case of Dr 
Jckyll and Mr. Hyde (1886), Kuhiapfed (t8S6), The Black Arrosu 
(a wonderfully good, though not very generally popular, York-and- 
Lancaster story) (1S88), The Master of Ballaritrae (1889), the 
exquisite Cairiona (1893). It also pleased him to tvrite, in col¬ 
laboration ■with others, The DynamVer, The V/rcckcr, The Ebb 
Tide, etc., where the tracing of the several shares is not unamusing. 
Srevenson also attempted poetry, and his Child's Garden of Verse 
(1885) has very warm admirers, who are often more doubtful about 
Underiuoods zccidi Ballads The list of his work is 

not exhausted, and one of the latest additions to it "was A FooUiote 
to History (1892), containing an account of the intestine troubles 
of the island of Samoa, where ^Fr. Stevenson, long a victim to 
lung disease, latterly fixed his abode, and where he died suddenly 
in the winter of 1894. 

As has been the case with most of the distinguished writers 
of recent years, Mr. Stevenson has been praised by some of his 
contemporaries and juniors with an uncritical fervour which has 
naturally provoked depreciation from others; and the charm of 
his personality was so great that it is extremely difScult for any 
one who knew' him to hold the scales quite even. As the most 
brilliant and interesting by far, however, of those English writers 
whose life Vr'as comprised in the last half of the century he 
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absolutely demands critical treatment hcie, and it so hap])ens tn.a 
his method and results weie extremely typical of the literruy rnoie- 
ment and chaiacter of our lime. He has left somewhat ni’nute 
accounts of his own apprenticeship, hut they are almost unneceb- 
sary : no critic of tiie slightest competence could failio divine the 
facts. Adopting to the full, and something moie than the full, the 
modern doctiinc of the all-importance of art, of manner, of style 
in liteiaLme, Itlr. Stevenson early made the most elaborate studies 
in imitative composition. There is no doubt that he at last 
succeeded in acquiring a style which was quite his own; but it 
was complained, and vith justice, that even to the last he never 
attained complete ease in this style; that its mannerism was not 
only excessive, but bore, as even excessive manneii^m by no mean? 
always docs, the marks of distinct and obvious effoit. This was 
perhaps most noticeable in his essays, which were fuither maned 
by the fact that much of them was occupied by criticism, for 
which, though his taste was original and delicate, Stevenson’s 
knowledge was not quite solid enough, and his range of sympathies 
a, little deficient in width. In his stories, on the other hand, tlio 
devil’s advocate detected certain weak points, the chief of them 
being an incapacity to finish, and cither a distaste or an incapacity 
for introducing women. This last charge was finally refuted by 
Cutruma, riot merely in the heroine, but in the much more charming 
and lifelike figure of Barbara Grant ; but tlic other was something 
of a true bill to the last. It was Stevenson’s wcakne=3 (as by the 
way it also was Scott’s) to huddle up his stoiies rather than to 
wind them off to an orderly conclusion. 

But against this allowance—a just but an aiiqile one- -for defect'^, 
must be set to Stevenson’s credit .such a combination of literary 
and story-telling charm as perhaps no writer except Merimee has 
ever equalled; while, if the literary side of him had not the golden 
perfection, the accomplished ease of the Frenchman, his romance 
has a more genial, a fresher, a more natural qualiry. Generally, as 
in the famous examples of Scott, of Dmiias, and of Balz;ic, the 
gicat story-tellers have been a little deficient in mere style; the 
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f.viilt in Sle-vcnson. if it could be called a fault, was that the style 
w.is in excess. But this only set off and enhanced, it did not 
account for, the magic of his scene and character, from John 
Silver to Barbara Grant, from “ 'Die Suicide Club ” to the escapes 
of Alan Brack. Very caily, when most of his critical friends were 
urging him to cultivate the es.say mainl}’, others discerned the 
sunremacy of his story-lelling faculty, ar.d, years before the public 
fell in love with Tre^jsure. li/otjd. hade him cultivate that. Fortu¬ 
nately he did so; and his too short life has left a fairly am])le 
store of work, not always quite equal, seldom quite without a 
t!;nv, but chauning, stimulating, distinguished as few things in this 
last quarter of a century have beend 

Neatly all of Mr. .Stevenson’s contemporaries in novel-writing, 
;’s t\eli as many distinguished persons far his seniors whose names 
will occur to every one, lie outside our limits. And in no chapter 
(jf titis book, peihaps, is it so necessary to turn the back sternly 
on much interesling perlbnnance once famous and popular—not 
once only of interest to the reader of time and chance, but put by 
ihi.? cause or that out of our reach. We cannot talk here of Emilia 
W'jndham or of Paul Perrol/^ both emphatically novels of tlieir 
day, and that no short one and in the latter case, if not in the 
fonuer, books deserving to be rend at intervals by more than the 
bookworm. The exquisite Story tuiiJwuf a?z End, which Sarah 
Austin half adapted, half translated, and which, with some un¬ 
usually good translation.s from Fouque and others, set a whole 
fanhioii in riiid-century, must pass with mere allusion; the abundant 
and not seldom excellent fiction of the earlier High Church 
nicvcrnent pleads in vain for detailed treatment. For a .11 doors 
must be shut or open; and this door must now be shut. 

^ The pnstl.iinious irairr-ient IVeir of Hjtmiaun (1896) not only makes ini- 
pcn.Tnt i’.'Iditions to the writer's cn'i-.-rcier-iist, hut shows his .style in an easier 
".'id moie fv''ly fused condition thnr. before. 5 .'. Ives, a Inter po=thnTioi:s riddilion, 
I’l'.'ie nearly eon'-nleted, is Icsa of an advance, and has e^en the curious appearance 
0: !).:';ng an atierapt to '.nufate some of the author's own inutatois. 
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I'FILOSOrilY AKD THHOLOGY 

It is the constant difficult}’ of the litciary historian, cspeciallyii 
he is tvorking on no very gieat scale, that he is confronted vdeh 
what may be called ‘‘'applied” literature, in which not only is ilk 
matter of superior- importance to the form, but the importarre o: 
the matter itself disappears to a greater or less extent with time. 
In these ca,scs it is only possible for him to take notice of those 
writers who, vdiatever the subject they handled, would have 
written literature, and perhaps of those who from the unusim 
eminence and permanence of their position in their own subjects 
have attained as it were an honorary position in literature itself. 

The literary importance and claim, however, of these applied 
branches varies considerably; and there have been times vhen 
the tNYO divisions whose names stand at the head of this chapter 
even surpassed — there have been not a few in which I'aey 
equalled—any section of the purest he.lhs kitres in strictly literary 
attractions. With rare exceptions this has not been the case 
during the present century—^poetry, fiction, history, and essay- 
writing having drawn off the best hands on the one side, while 
science has attracted them on the other. But the great Oxford 
Ntovement in the second quarter created no small amount ot 
theological or ecclesiastical writing of unusual interest, while there 
had been eailier, and continued to he till almost the time when 
the occupation of the field by living writers warns us ott 
philosophers proper of great excellence. Latterly (indeed tiii 
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i,uite roctnlly, v.'heii a ccrLair. renaissance of philosophical writing, 
not in jargon, iaib taher. p'ace. with a cone.bponding cleprebsion of 
the better kind of literary theology) the philosophers of Britain 
have not held a prominent place in her liteiature. Whetlior this 
vzs because they have mostly been content to Germanise, or 
because they have not been provided with sufficient individual 
talent, it is fortunalely unnecessary for us to attempt to determine 
:n this pla.ee and at this time. 

Among l!ic dead writers of the contuiy who are known wholly 
or mainly for the cultivation of philosophical studies, Bentham, 
Mackinlosh, John Stuart Alill (to wliom some would add his father 
James), Sir Vvilliam Hamilton, Dean Alansel, are likely to hold a 
place in histoiy, while at present many might be disposed to add 
the name of Mr. '1'. H. Green, a tutor of Balliol College, who 
between 1870 and his death propagated in Oxford a sort of neo- 
Hegelianism much tinctured with political and social Liberalism, 
and obtained a remarkable per.sonal position. It is, however, as 
yet too early to assign a distinct hisioiical place to one whose 
philosophy was in no sense original, though it was somewhat 
originally combined and applied, and who exhibited very small 
literary skill in setting forth. The others arc already set “ in the 
firm perspective of the past,” and, with yet others who. still living, 
c-^c.'ipe our grasp, have their names clearly raaiked for a place in 
an adequate history. 

Jeremy Bcntharn, a curiou.s person who reminds one of a 
Hobbes without the literary genin.-', was horn in London, near 
Houndsditch, as far back as 5th February 1748. He was the son 
of a solicitor who was very well off, and wished his son to take to 
the superior branch of the law. Jeremy was sent to Westminster, 
and thence to Queen’s College, Oxford, in his thirteenth year. 
He was a Master of -\rls at eighteen, and was called to the Bar 
SIX years later, but he never practised. He must have been very 
early drawn to the study of the French philoso£hes : much indeed 
of ihe docUinc which aftcrwaids made him famous was either 
taken from, or incidentally anticipated by, Turgor and others of 
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them, and il was a coininun remark, half in oarnesL half m gibc- 
that Bcnlliain’s views had made the lour of Europe in the Fiench 
versions of Dumont before they attained to any attention in 
England. In 1776 he v;rote a Fragment on Government, a kind of 
ciitique of Blackslone, which is distinguished by acute, one-siued 
deduction from Whig principles; and he became a sort of prophet 
of the Whigs, wh.o sometimes plagiarised and popularised, some¬ 
times neglecied, his opinions. He never married, though he 
would have liked to do so : and lived on his means till 1832, when 
he died in the eighty-fifth year of his age. His chief books after 
the Fragment bad been his Theory of Fonislimefits and Rewardsi 
1787, Letterson Usury; 1789, F/itruduclion to the Pri)iciplesof Morah 
and Legislation-, 1813, Treatise on Evddence ; and i 2 > 2 \, Falladis. 

The central pillar and hinge of all Beni ham’s doctiines in 
politics, morals, and law is the famous principle of Utility, or to 
use the cant phrase which he borrowed from Priestley, “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.” What the greatest 
number is—for instance, ivliether in a convict settlement of forty 
thieves and ten honest men, the thieves are to be consulted—and 
what happiness means, what is utility, what things have brought 
existing arrangements about, and what the loss of altering them 
might be, as well as a vast number of other points, Bentham 
never deigned to consider. Sini ting from a few crude phrases such 
as this, he raised a system remarkable for a sort of apparent 
consistency and thoroughness, and having the luck or the merit 
to hit off in p.aris not a few of the popular desires and fads of t’ae 
age of the French Revolution and its sequel. But he was a 
political theorist rather than a political philosopher, his neglect of 
all the nobler elements of thought and feeling was complete, and. 
latterly at least he wrote atrocious English, clumsy in composition 
and crammed v/ith technical jargon. The brilliant fashion in 
wdiich Sydney Smith has compressed and spirited his Fallacm 
into the famous “Noodle’s Oration” is an example of the kind of 
treatment which Bentham requires in order to be made tolerable 
in form, and even then he remains one sided in fact. 
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Sir lames Mackintosh has been mentioned before, and is Icns 
of a philosopher pure and simijle than any person included in 
this list—indeed his philosophical reputation rests almost wholly 
upon his brilliant, though rather slight. Dissertation on Ethics for 
the Encyclojxzdia Britannica. The greater part by far of his by no 
means short life (1765-1832) was occupied in practising medicine 
and law, in defending the Trench Revolution against Burke, 
[Vi}!i/ici(2 Gallicts, 1791); in defending the French Royalists in the 
person of Peltier against Bonaparte, 1803] in acting as Recorder 
and Judge in India, 1804-1811; and in political and literary 
work at liome for the last twenty years, his literature being chiefly 
history, and contributions to the Edmburgh Review. But there 
has been a certain tendenc)', both in his own time and since, to 
regaid Mackintosh as a sort of philosopher thrown away. He w'as, 
however, much more of a rhetorician; and some of his rhetoric 
\\as most pitilessly caricatured by S3'dney Smith, a political 
syin])albiser and a personal friend. But he wrote very well, and 
was a sound and on th-e w hole a fair critic. 

Of the two Mills, the elder, James, was like Mackintosh only 
an interim philosopher: his son John belongs wholly to our 
present subject. James was the son of a farmer, was bom near 
Montrose in 1773, and intended to enter the ministry, but became 
a journalist instead. In the ten years or so after 1S06, he com¬ 
posed a History of British India., which was long regarded as 
authoritative, but on which the gravest suspicions have recently 
been cast. IMill, in fact, \vas a violent politician of tlie Radical 
type, and his opinions of ethics were so peculiar that it is un¬ 
certain how far he might have carried them in. dealing with 
historical characters. His book, liowevei, gained him a high post 
in the East India Company, the Directors of which just at that 
lime were animated by a wish to secure distinguished men of 
letters as servants. Pie neverthe1cs.s continued to \vrke a good 
deal both in periodicals and in book form, the chief examples of 
the latter being his Political Economy, his Analysis of the Human 
Mind, and his Fragment on Mackintosh. James Mill, of whom 
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most people hnve conceived a rather unfavomable idea since ib.- 
appearance of his son’s Autobiography, was an early disciple 0: 
Beni haul, and to a certain extent resembled him in hard clcaiiicss 
and super heial consistency. 

His son John .Stuart was born in London on 2oih May iSc6. 
and educated by hiji father in the unnatural fashion which he ha. 
himself recorded. Intellectujdl3', however, he was not ne-lected. 
and after some years, spent mainly in France, he was, through hi', 
father’s influence, appointed at seventeen to a clerkship in the 
India House, which gave him a competence for the rest of his 
life and a main occupation for thirty-four years of it. lie was 
early brought into contact (by his father’s friendship with Grolo 
and others) with the Bhilosophical Radicals, as well as with many 
men of letteis, especially Carlyle, of the destruction of the first 
version of whose French Revolution Mill (having lent it to his 
friend Mrs. Taylor) was the innocent cause. To this !Mrs, Taylor, 
whom he aftciwards maiiied, Mill was fanatically attached, the 
attachment being the cause of some curious flights in his laLr 
work. His character was very amiable, and the immense 
influence which, especially in the later years of his life, he exer¬ 
cised, was partly helped by his personal friendships. Bur ii was 
unfortunate for him that in 1865 be was luturned to Parliament, 
tlis political vieAvs, though it was the eve of the triumph of what 
might be called his party', "were docf 7 -inairc and out of date, and 
his life had given him no practical hold of a flairs, so that he more 
than fulfilled the usual prophecy of failure in the case of men of 
thought who are biought late in life into action. Fortunately for 
him he was defeated in t868, and passed the rest of his life 
mostly in France, dyung at Avignon on 8lh May 1873. 

Brought up in an atmosphere of discussion and of books, 
Mill soon took to periodical writing, and in early middle life was 
for some years editor of the Londofi and Westini 7 ister Revlcia ; but 
his literary ambition, which directed itself not to pure literature, 
but to philosophical and political discussion, was not content vvith 
periodical waiting as an exercise, and his circumstances enabled 
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him 10 do v,'itlioiiL ii. as a business. In 1843 published whaL 
b undoubtedly his chief tvorlr, A Syste/n 0/ f.ogic. Ratiocinative and 
Ir.iiictive; five yenr:-> later a coirii:)anion treatise on Political 
Eiovumy, which may perhaps lank second. In 1859 his essay on 
fjkrty, a shoti but very attractive exposition of his political 
principles, appeared : next year a collection of essaj's entitled 
Dissertations and Discussiosis. After lesser works on Utilitarian- 
istn and on Comte, of whom he had been a supporter in more 
senses than one, but whose later cccentiicities revolted liim, he 
issued in 1865 his Jdxaminalion of Sir William Hamilton's Philo- 
ivyhy. which ranks as the third of his chief works, and completes 
his system, as f.rt as a sy.stem so negative can be said to be com¬ 
pleted, on the aide of theology and metaphysics. Among his 
^llIaller works may be mentioned Representative Government, and 
(very late) tlic fir nation 1 and curious Siibjection of Women. His 
Autobiography, an interesting but melancholy book, appeared 
shortly after his death. 

Mrll must be accounted on the whole by good judges, even if 
they are utterly opposed to his whole system of philosophy, the 
chief philosophical writer of England in this century; and the 
enormous though not permanent inliucnce which he attained 
about its middle was deserved, partly by qualities purely literary, 
biupailly also by some purely philosophical. lie had inherited 
from his father not merely' the theoretical exaltation of liberty 
(except in 'die philosophical sense) which characterised eighteenth 
century philosojjhers, but also that arrogairt and pragmatical im¬ 
patience of the supernatural which was to a still greater extent 
that century’s characteristic. The arrogar-rce and the pragma- 
ticality changed in John Stuart Mill’s milder iialme to a sort of 
nervous dread of admitting even the possibility of things not 
numerable, porrdcrabic, and measurable : and it may be observed 
with amusement that for the usual divisioti of logic into Deduc¬ 
tive and Inductive he ’sxdQ^xxtnts.d.Ratiochiative for the first member, 
so as not c\cri by implication to admit the possibility of deduction 
from any principles not inductively given. So, too, later, in Iris 
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Examinaiion of Sir WUliani Ilainilton, hci\vccn the oppo-in^ 
spcctre:a of and Idcalisiu, he was driven to take refuge in 

what he called ‘'‘permanent possibilities” of Sch'^ation. though 
logicians vainly asked liow he assured himself of the permanence, 
and jesters iiidely observed that to call a bottle of gin a “per¬ 
manent possibility of drunkenness” was an unnecessary coin])iica- 
tion of language for a very small end or meaning. Ilh g’.cat 
philosophical weapon (borrowed from, though of course not in¬ 
vented by his father) w'as the Association of Ideas, just as his clue 
in political economy was in the main though not exclusi\eiv 
laissez-faire^ in ethics a modified utilitarianism, and in polities an 
absolute deference to, tempered by a resigned distrust of, the 
majority. The defect in a higher and more architectonic theory 
of the world with w'hich he has beeia charged is not epaite justly 
chargeable, for from his point of view no such theory was possible, 
Even those, however, who, as the present writer acknowledges 
in his own case, are totally opposed to ilie whole l\Iiilian con¬ 
ception of logic and politics, of metaphysics and morality, nnisr, 
unless prejudiced, admit his great merits of method and treatment. 
He not only very seldom smuggles in sophistry into the middle of 
his arguments, but even paralogisms are not common with him; 
it is with his preintsses, not wiilt his conclusions, that you must 
deal if you wish to upset liim. Unlike most contemners of formd 
logic, he is not in much danger, as far as his merely dialectic 
processes go, from formal logic itself; and it is in the arbitrary 
and partial character of his prelimin.ary admissions, assumptions, 
and exclusions that the weak points of his system are to be 
found. 

His style has also very considerable merits, it is not brilliaai 
or charming; it has neither great strength nor great stateliness. 
But it is perfectly clear, it is impossible to mistake its moaning, 
and its simplicity is unattended by any of the down-at-heel neglect 
of ncatnoiss and elegance which is to be found, for in'iatico, in 
Locke. Lillie scholastic as he ivas in most ways, IMill had fat 
outgrown the ignorant eighteenth centuiy contempt of the School* 
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menj and had learni from them an exact precision of statement 
and aigument, while he luid managed lo keep (without its con- 
comirant looseners and vulgarity) much of the eighteenth ccirtnry’s 
wholesome aver.-ien to jargon and to excess of terminology. In 
presenting complicated statements of detail, as in the Political 
Economy, the Representative Govenwient, and elsev.'hcre, he has 
as much lucidity as Macaulay, with an almost total fieedom from 
Macaulay’s misleading and delusive suppression of mateiial details. 
Anti beddes his usual kind of calm and measured aigumenf, he 
can occasionally, as in divers pas.sagcs of the Sir T'Viiiiam Hamil- 
lon and the political books, rise or sink from the logical and 
rhetorical points of view respectively to an impassioned advocacy, 
which, though it may be rarely proof against criticism, is very 
agreeable so far as it goes. That Mill wholly escaped the defects 
of the popular philosopher, I do not suppose that even those who 
sympathise with his views would contend; though they might 
not admit, as others would, that these defects were inseparable 
from his philosophy in itself. But it may be doubtful whether, 
all things considered, a better literary type of the popular 
philosopher exists in modern English; and it ccrUiinly is not 
surprising that, falling in as he did with the current mode of 
thought, and providing it witlt a defence specious in reasoning 
and attractive in language, he should have attained an influence 
perhaps greater than that of which any English philosophical 
writer has been able during his lifetime to boast. 

The convenience of noticing the Mills together, and of putting 
Sir William Mamilton next to his most famous disciples, seems 
to justify a certain departure from strict chronological order. 
I-Tamilton was indeed considerably the senior of his critic, having 
been born on Sth March 178S. His father and grandfather, both 
professors at the University of Glasgow, had been plain “ Dr, 
Hamilton.” But they inherited, and Sir William made good, the 
claim to a baronetcy which had been in abeyance since the days 
of Robert Ilamihon, the Covenanting leader. He himself pro¬ 
ceeded from Glasgow, vrith a Snell Exhibition, to Balliol in 1809. 
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He was called to the Scottish Bar, but never practised, thout-h 
some business came to him as Crown solicitor in the Couit of 
Tcinds (tithes). He competed in 1820 for the Chair of Moral 
Idu'losoplij', which ^Vilson, with far inferior claims, obtained; but 
it is fair to say Lliat at the time the one candidate had given no 
more public proofs of fitness than the other. Soon, however, he 
began to make his mark as a contributor of philosophical article? 
to the Edinhtirgk Review, and in 1836 he obtained a professorshi]) 
in the University for which he was even better fitted—that oi 
Logic and Mciapliysics. His lectures became celebrated, but he 
never published them; indeed his only publication of any im¬ 
portance during his lifetime was a collection of bis articles uncLr 
the title of Dissertations, witli the exception of his monumental 
edition of Reid, on which he spent, and on which it has some¬ 
times been held that he wasted, most of his time. He died in 
1856, and his lectures were published after his death by hb 
assistant, Professor Veitch (himself an enthusiastic devotee of 
literature, especially Border literature, as well as of philosophy), 
and his greatest disciple, IHansel, between 1850 and 1S61. And 
this was how Mi'i’s Examination came to be posthumous. The 
“ Philosophy of the Conditioned,” as Ilamillon’s is for shortness 
called, could not be described in any brief, and perhaps not with 
propriety in any, space of the present volume. It is enough to 
say that it was an attempt to reinforce the so-called “Scotcii 
Philosophy” of Reid against Hume by the help of Kant, as nell 
as at once to continue and evade the latter without resorting 
either to Transcendentalism or to the experience-philosophy 
popular in England. In logic, Hamilton vtas a great and justh 
honoured defender of the formal view of the science which had 
been in persistent disrepute during the eighteenth century; but 
some of the wai mest lovers of logic doubt whether his technical 
inventions or discoveries, such as the famous Quantification of 
the Predicate, are more than “pretty” in the sense of mathe¬ 
maticians and wunc-nicrchants. This part of his doctrine, by the 
way, attracted special attenlion, and was carefully elaborated by 
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another disciple, Professor Thomas Spencer Paynes (tS2 3-icS87)j 
'. sho, after chequering ph.ilosophy and jouinalisra, became editor 
ij the Encycloj'ftidia Britannica. and a caiefui Shakespearian 
ptndent. Yet. another disciple, and the most distinguished save 
one, was James Frederick Ferrier, nephtnv of Susan Ferricr, 
the clever novelist previously mentioned, who was born in 1808 
and died in rSh/i at St. Andicws, where he had for nearly 
twenty years been Professor of Moral Philosophy, after previously 
holding for a .short time a History Professorship at Edinburgh. 
Of this latter University Ferrier had been an alumnus, as well as of 
O.Mfoid. He edited his father-in-law Wilson’s works, and was a 
contributor to BlnckwoocVs Ma^yazine^ but liis chief book was his 
Insiiiutes of Metaphysics^ published in 1854. Too strong a 
Hamiltonian influence (not in style but in some other ways), and 
an attempt at an almost Spinosian rigidity of method, have some¬ 
times been held to have marred Fcrricr’s philosophical perform¬ 
ance j but It is certain that he had the makings of a great meta¬ 
physician, and that he was actually no small one. 

The gtcal merit of Hamilton was that he, in a somewhat 
inogular and informal way (for, as has been said, he was ostensibly 
more a commcnlator and critic than an independent theorist), 
inti educed German speculation into England after a fashion 
far more thorough than the carlici but dilettante and haphazard 
attempts of Dc Quincey and Coleridge, and contributed vastly to 
the lifting of the whole tone and strain of English philosophic 
di'jputation from the .slovenly common-sense into which it had 
fallen. In fact, he restored metaphysics proper as a part of 
English current thought, and helped (though heic he was not 
alone) to restore logic. His defects were, in the first place, that 
he was at once too systematic and too piecemeal in theory, and 
worse still, that his philosophical style was one of the very worst 
e.\isting or that could exist. That this may have been in some 
degree a designed reaction from ostentatious populaiity is probable; 
and that it was in great part caught from his studious frequenta- 
tion of that Ilercynian forest which takes the place of the gioves 
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of Academe in German philosophical v^-ritin;;; is certain. Eat 
the hidcousness of his dialect is a melancholy fact: and it niav 
be said to have contributed at least as much to the decadence of 
his philosophical vogue as any defects in the philosophy itself. 
He was, in fact, at the antipodes from Mill in attractiveness of 
form as well as in character of doctrine. 

There are some who think that Henry Longucville Manscl was 
actually in more than one respect, and might, with some slight 
changes of accidental circumstance, have been indisputabh, the 
greatest philosopher of Britain in the nineteenth century. Of the 
opinion enteirained by coniemporaiics of great intellectual gifts, 
that of Mark Paitison, a bitter political and academical opponent, 
and the most acrimonious critic of his time, that Mansel was, 
though according to Pattlson’s view an ‘‘'arch-jobber,” an “acute 
thinker and a metaphysician” scerns pretty conclusive. But 
Mansel died in middle age; he W'as much occupied in \arious 
kinds of university business, and he is said by those who knew 
him to have been personally rather indolent. He was born in 
Northamptonshire on 6th October 1S20, and after schooldays at 
Merchant Taylors’ jrassed in tire then natural course to St. j ohn’s 
College, Oxford, of rvhich he became Fellorv. Pie rvas an active 
opponent of the first University Commission, in reference to which 
he wrote the most brilliant satire of the kind proper to university 
wits which this century has produced—the Aristophanic parody 
entitled Fh-onthtcrion, But the Commission returned him good 
for evil, insomuch as he became the first Waynfiete Professor of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, a post created in consequence 
of it. In 1859 he was Bampton Lecturer, and his sermons in 
this office again attained the first excellence in style, though they 
were made the subject of severe criticism not merely by the 
disciples of liberal philosophy, but by some timid defenders of 
orthodoxy, for their bold application of the philosophy of the con¬ 
ditioned, on scholastic lines, to the problems of theodicy. Mansel 
was not a more frequent lecturer than the somewhat indulgent 
conditions of the English Universities, especially Oxford, even 
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afier the Commission, required; but bis deliverances were of 
exceptional importance, both in conception and expression. At 
the iJeath of Milman, his political friends being in power, he was 
made Dean of St. Paul’s, but enjoyed the dignity only a short 
time, and died in 1871. Besides Phro 7 ilulerio 7 i and his Bampion 
Lectures^ vhich bring him under both the divisions of this 
chapter, he had published in his lifetime an excellent edition of 
Aldrich’s “ Logic,” Prokgomctia Logica (the principal work of the 
Hamiltonian school, though quite independent in main points), 
and an enlarged edition of an Encyclopaedia dissertation on 
jidaphysics. His essays, chiefly from the Quarterly Review, 
were published after his death, with Phrontisterion and other 
things. 

It will appear from this brief summary that Mansel was a 
mtiny-sidcd man; and it may be added that he po.ssessed an 
exceptionally keen wit, by no means confined to professional sub¬ 
jects, and vas allogclhcr far more of a man of the world than is 
usual in a philosopher. But though this man-of-the-worldliness 
may have affected the extent and quantity of his i^hilosophical 
work, it did not touch fue quality of it. It may be contended 
that Hansel was on the whole rather intended for a critic or 
historian of philosophy than for an indcjjendent philosophical 
teacher; and in this he would but liave exhibited a tendency of his 
century. Yet he was very far from mere slavish following even 
of Hamilton, while the copying, with a little travesty and adjust¬ 
ment, of German originals, on which so much philosophical repute 
has been founded in England, was entirely foreign to his nature 
and thought. In Mill’s Examhiatmi of Ho^milton, the Bampion 
Leclirres, above referred to, came in for the most vehement 
pretest, for Mill, less blind than the orthodox objectors, perceived 
that tlicir drift was to steer clea.r of some of the commonest and 
most dangerous reefs and shoals on which the orthodoxy of 
intelligent but not far-sighted minds has for some generations pa.st 
been wrecked. But Alansel’s rejoinder, written at a lime when 
be was more than ever distracted by avocations, and hampered 
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ccrlainly by the necessity of speaking for his master cLS well as for 
himself, and probably by considerations of expediency in respect 
to the duller of the faithful, was not his happiest work. In fact 
he was too clear end profound a thinker to be first-rate in con¬ 
troversy—a function which requires either unusual dishonesty or 
one-sidedness in an unusual degree. He may sometimes have 
been a very little of a sophist—it is perhaps impossible to be a great 
philosopher without .some such touch. But of paralogism—ot 
that sincere advancing of fake argument which from the time of 
Plato has been justly regarded as the most fatal of philosophic 
drawbacks—there is no trace in Mansel. His natural genius, 
raoicover, assisted by his piactice in miscellaneous writing, which 
though much less in amount of result than Mill’s was even more 
various in kind, eciuippcd him with a most admirable philosophical 
styde, hitting the exact mean between the over-popular and the 
over-technical, endowing even the Frolcgoviena Logica with a 
perfect readablcnes.?, and in the Metaphysics and large parts of 
the editorial matter of the Aldrich showing capacities which make 
it deeply to be regretted that he never undertook a regular history 
of philosophy. 

The place which might have been thus filled, was accepted 
but partially and with no capital success by divers writers. 
Frederick Denison Maurice, who will be mentioned again in 
this chapter, wrote on Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy^ but 
the book, though like all his w’ork attracti^’ely written, does not 
show very wide or very profound knowledge of the subject. The 
Lectures on the Htsto?y of Ancient Philosophy^ by William Arche: 
Butler, a Dublin professor, who died prematurely, would prob¬ 
ably, had the author lived, have formed the best history of the 
subject in English, and even in their fragmentary condition make 
an admirable book, free from jargon, not unduly popular, but at 
once sound and literary. The most ambitious attempt at the 
whole subject was that of George Henry Lewes, the compranon ot 
George Eliot, a versatile man of letters of great ability, who 
brought out on a small scale in 1845, afterwards on a much 
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hirgoi one, a Biographical History of Philosophy. This, thougli 
Dca;io 23 a]]y .si]j:)erhcial, and loo H)nch tinged with a sort of 
second-hand Positivism, had, as the qualities of these defects, an 
excellent though sometimes a rather treacherous clearness, and a 
iniity of vision xvliich is perhaps more valuable for/airly intelligent 
readers than desultory profundity. But it can hardly take rank 
13 a book of philosophical scholarship, though it is almost a brilliant 
specimen of popular philosophical literature. 

Philosophy, sc’cnce, and perhaps theology may dispute be¬ 
tween ihcm two remarkable figures, nearly contemporaiT, the one 
an Oxford and the other a Cambridge m.au—Whatcly and 
IVbcwell. Besides the differences which their respective uni¬ 
versities impress upon nearly all strong characters, there ivere 
others between them, Whately being the better bicd, the moie 
accomplished writer, and the more oiiginal, W'hewell the more 
widely informed, and perhaps the more thorougligoing. But 
both were curiously Rnglish in a sort of knock-me-down 
Johnsonian dogmatism \ and both were in consequence extremely 
intolerant. h'or W'hately’s so-called impartiality consisted in 
being equally biassed against Evangelicals and Tiactarians: and 
both were accused by their unfriends of being a litdc addicted to 
the encouragement of flatterers and toadies. Richard Whately, the 
elder, was born in London in 1787, his father being a clergyman 
in the enjoyment of several pluralities. He went to Oriel, gained 
a fellowship there in rSii, and was with intervals a resident 
in Oxford for some twenty years, being latterly Principal of St. 
Alban Hall (where he made Newniau his Vicc-Piincipal), and in 
1829 Professor of Political Economy. In 1S31 the Whigs made 
him Aichbishop of Dublin, which difficult post he held for more 
than thirty years till his death in 1863. His work is not very 
e.xtensive, but it is remarkable. His Historic Doubts relative to 
Kapokcfi Bonaparte was an exceedingly clever “ skit ” on the 
Rationalist position in regard to miracles and biblical criticism 
generally: though "Whaicly's orthodoxy was none of fhe strictest. 
Ilis Eampton Lectures on Party Feelirtg in Religion preceded 
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•alher curiously the greatest outburst of the said party fcelitn 
,vliich had been seen in England since the sevcnteentlr century. 
But the books by which he is or was most widely known are his 
Logic and R/icloric, expansions of hlncyclnpredia articles (1826 
md 1828) intentionally popular and perhaps almost unnecessarily 
:xoteriCj but extremely stimulating and clear. Whately, who had 
some points in common with Sydney Smith, w-as, like him, in part 
the victim of the extreme want of accuracy and range in the 
Oxford education of his youth; but his mental and literary powers 
were great. 

William Whewell, the son of a carpenter, showed talent for 
mathematics early, and obtaining an exhibition at Trinity, Cam¬ 
bridge, became fellow, tutor, and Master of his College. He 
had the advantage, w'hich his special studies gave, of more 
thorough training, and extended his attention from pure and 
applied mathematics to science and a kind of philosophy. His 
chief works were 'The Hisiory (1837) and The Philosophy (1840) c} 
the Inductive Sciences^ his Bridgewater Treatise on Astronomy and 
Physic in Reference to Natural Philosophy and liis Plurality 

of (1853) being also famous in their clay; but he wrote 

voluminously in various kinds. He was rather a bully, and his 
work has no extraordinary merit of style, but it is interesting as 
being among the latest in which science permitted her votaries 
not to specialise very much, and rather to apply the ancient 
education to the new subjects than to be wholly theirs. 

If the dii'liculty of deciding on rejection or adurissron be great 
in the case of philosophers proper, much greater is it in the 
numerous subdivisions which are themselves api3lied philosophy 
as philosophy is applied lircrature. The two chief of these per¬ 
haps are Jui'isprudencc and Political Economy. Under the head 
of the first, three remarkable writers at least absolutely demand 
notice—Austin, klaine, and Stephen. The first of these was in 
respect of influence, if not also of actual accomplishment, one 0' 
the most noteworthy Eriglislrmen of the ccnlirry. Horn in 1790, 
he died in 1859, having begun life irr tire Army, which he exchanged 
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for the Bar not long after Waterloo. He ^vas made Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the new University College of London in 1827. 
He held this post for five years only; but it resulted in his famous 
province of Jurisprudence Determined^ a book standing more or 
less alone in English. He did not publish much else, though he 
did some official work; and his Lectures on Jurisprudence were 
posthumously edited by his wife, a jMiss Taylor of Norwich, who 
has been refened to as translator of the Story without an End, 
and who did much other good w'ork. Austin (whose younger 
brother Charles (1799-1874) left little if anything in print but 
accumulated a great fortune at the Parliamentary Bar, and left a 
greater, though vague, conversational reputation) had bad health 
almost throughout his life, and his work is not large in bulk. At 
first pooh-poohed and neglected, almost extravagantly prized later, 
and later still, according to the usual round, a little cavilled at, it 
presents Utilitarian theory at its best in the intellectual way; and 
its disciplinary value, if it is not taken for gospel, can ha^'dly be 
overrated. But its extreme clearness, closeness, and logical pre¬ 
cision carry with them the almost inevitable defects of hardness, 
narrowness, and want of “play,” as well as of that most fatal of 
intellectual attitudes which takes for granted that everything is 
explicable. Still, these w^erc Ihc defects of Austin’s school and time; 
his merits were individual, and indeed very nearly unique. 

Sir Henry James Sumner Maine was born in 1822, and 
educated first as a Blue Coat boy and then at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Afrer a quite exceptional career as an undergraduate, 
he became fellow of Trinity Hall, of which he died Master in 
18S8. But he had only held this latter post for eleven years, and 
the midmost of his career was occupied with quite different work. 
He had been made Piofcssor of Civil Law in his University in 
1847, St a very early age, when he had not even been called to the 
Bar; but he supplied this omission three years later, and a little 
later still exchanged his Cambridge Professorship for a Reader- 
ship at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1862 he obtained the appointment, 
famous from its connection with letters, of Legal Member of the 
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Viceroy’s Council in India. On quitting it after seven years lie 
was transferred to the Council at Home, and became Professor of 
Compaiative Jurisprudence at Oxford, besides his work as a 
reviewer, which was considerable, Maine wrote—in an admirable 
style, and with a scholarship and sense which, in the recrudes¬ 
cence of more barbaric thought, have brought down socialist and 
other curses on his head—many works on the philosopliy of law, 
politics, and history, the chief of which were his famous Ancicni 
Law (i86i). Village Cam 7 m( 7 iities (1871), FM 7 'Iy J^aiv arid Custom 
(1883), with a severe criticism on Democracy called Popular 
Govern 77 ieni (1885). Few writers of cur time could claim the 
phrase tT-nlis sapkiilia as Maine could, though it is possible that 
he was a little too much given to theorise. But his influence in 
checking that of Austin rvas admirable. 

A colleague of Maine’s on the Satur'day Review^ his successor 
in his Indian post, like him a malleus demagogonmi, but in 
some ways no small contrast, was Sir James Fitzjames Stephen 
(1829-94), the most distingui.shed member of a family unusualK 
distinguished during the past century in the public service and in 
literature. His father, Sir James Stephen, was himself well known 
as a reviewer, as a civil servant, as Professor of Modern Hislorv 
at Cambridge, and as author of Essays in Ecdesiaslical History 
and Lectures on the History of France. (1849 
second Sir James was born at Kensington in 1829, went to Eton, 
thence to King’s College, London, and thence to Trinity, Cam¬ 
bridge, and was called to the Bar in 1854. His legal career was 
brilliant and varied, and led him to the Bench, which he resigned 
shortly befoi-e his death. Sir James Stephen published some 
works of capital importance on his owm subject, the chief relating 
to the Criminal Law, collected both 'earlier and later a good deal of 
his Saturday work, discussed a famous passage of Indian History 
in the Story of Nuncninar (1885), and wrote not a little criticism— 
political, theological, and other — of a somewhat negative bur 
admirably clear-headed kind — the chief expression of which is 
Liberty^ Equality^ and Fratcr 7 iity (1873). 
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I-A’en less room can be given to the Political Economists than 
to the “Jurisprudents/' partly because the best writej's of them, 
such as J. S. Mill, have figured or will figure elsewhere : partly 
because, from Ricardo to Jevons and Clifie Leslie, though they 
have often displayed no mean literary power, the necessities or 
sUDiJOsed necessities of their subject have usually kept their books 
drther away from belles Ielt?'es than the documents of any other 
liepaitnient of what is widely called philosophy. But a joaragraph 
must at least be given to one of the earliest and one of the most 
famous of them. 

li a prize were offered to the best-abused person in English 
Iheratuie, few competitors would have much chance with Thomas 
Robeit jMalthus, author of the Essay 07 i the Prhiciples of Fopida- 
iion (i7yH)) and of divers works on Political Economy, of which 
he \\as Professor in the East India College at Plaileybury. To 
judge from the references which for many years used to be, and 
to some extent still are, made to Malrhus, still more from the way 
in which the term “ Alalthusian ” is still often used, he might be 
siipnoscd to bavc been a reprobate anarchist and revolutionary, 
v,ho had before his eyes neither the fear of God, nor the love of 
man, nor the respect of morality and piibUc opinion. As a matter 
of fact Malthus was a most respectable and amiable clergyman, 
orthodox I believe in religion, Tory I believe in politics, who 
incurred odium chiefly by liis inculcation of the most disagreeable 
lessons of the new and cheerless science which he professed. 
Born on 24th February 1766 near Dorking, of a very respectable 
family, he went to Cambridge, took honours, a fellow-ship at bis 
College (Jesus), and orders, obtained a benefice, and spent most of 
the last thirty years of his life in the Professorship above referred 
to, dying in 1854. His Essay was one of ihe numerous counter¬ 
blasts to Godwin’s anarchic perfcctibilism, and its general drift 
was simply to show that the increase of population, unless counter¬ 
acted by individual and moral self-restra.ini, must’reduce humanity 
to misery. The special formula that “population increases in a 
geometrical, food in a aiithmetical latio,” is o%’erstrained and a 
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liLtle absurd; the general principle is sound bejond all queitio- 
and not only consistent with, but absolutely deducible from, the 
purest Chrisdan doctrines. Maltlius wrote well, he knew thorouaiilv 
rvhat lie was writing about, and he suffers only from the inevitable 
drawback to all writers on such subjects who have not positive 
genius of form, that a time comes when their contentions sppeai 
self-evident to all who are not ignorant or prejudiced. 

The greatest theological interest of the century belongs to whvi 
is diversely called the Oxford and the Tractarian .MovLtnent; 
while, even if this str4LemenL be clialicnged on non-literary grouIrc^ 
it will scarcely be so by any one on grounds literary. For tl.; 
present purpose, of cour.se, nothing like a full account of rhe 
Alovemeut can be attempted, it is enough to say that it aro>'; 
partly in reacdon from the Evangelical tendency which b.ad 
dominated the more active section of the Church of England 
for many years, partly in protest against the Liberalising and 
Latitudinarian tendency in matters both tempoi'al and spiritual 
In contradistitaction to its predecessor (for the Evangelicals bad 
been the reverse of literary), it was from the first— i.e. about 1830. 
or earlier if w^e take The C 7 msiia 7 i Year as a harbinger of it—a 
very literary movement both in verse and prose. Of its three 
leader.s, Fusey—whose name, given to it in derision and sometiines 
contested by .sympathisers as unappiopriate, unquestionably ranks uf 
right as that of its greatest theologian, irs most steadfast character, 
and the most of a born leader engaged in it—was something 
less of a pure man of letters than either Keble or Newman. But 
he was a man uf letters; and pcrliaps a greater one than is 
usually thought. 

Edward Bouverie Pusey, who belonged to the family of Lord 
Folke.stone by blood, his father having become by bequest the 
representative of the very old Berkshire house of Pusey, was 
born at the seat of this family in t8oo. Pie went to Eton and to 
Christ Church, and became a fellow of Oriel, studied theology 
and oriental l.anguages in Germany, and was m.ade Professor of 
PIcbrew at the early age of twenty-seven. He iva.s a thorough 
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fcholar, and oven in the times of liis greatest tmpojiulariLy no 
chfiige of want of competence for his post was brrjiight against 
him by any one who knew. Tt is, however, somewhat comic 
tifit charges of Rationalism were brought againsr his first book, a 
s'ucy of contemporary German theology. In or soon after 1833 
hs joined Newman and Keble in the famous Tracts for the Times, 
:: the same time urging the return to a more primitive and 
cati’.olic theology in his sermons, and by means of the great 
cr.cerpiise in translation called the Oxford TAbrary of the Fathers, 
of which he executed parts and sedulously edited others. Pusey 
nrst came before general public notice outside Oxford in 
1S43, in consequence of a very high-handed exertion of power 
by the authorities of the University, who, without allowing him 
?. hearing, suspended him, for a sermon on the Euchaiist, from 
preaching for three years. His mouth was thus closed at the 
very moment wdien Netvman “went over”; and when some of 
mo enemies of the Movement declared that Pusey would go 
too. Others were equally certain that if he stayed il was either 
fro.n base motives of self-interest, or, still more basely, in order 
ro do underhand damage to the Church. Rut all who unite 
knowledge and fairness now admit, not only his perfect loyalty, 
bji lire almost unexampled heroism and steadfaslrress with which 
for some ten or fifteen years after Newunan’s secession, against 
popular obloquy, against something very like persecution from the 
authorities of die Church and the University, and against the 
constant and repeated discouragement given by the desertion of 
mends and colleagues, he upheld his rause and made the despised 
and reproached “ Pusey ites” of his middle life what he lived to 
see them- -the greatest and almost the dominant party in the 
Anglican Church. Ue was less fortunate in his opposition to 
the secularising of the Universities, and in his attempts (which 
ill-willers did not fail to liken to the attempts made to stifle his 
own teaching) to check by legal means the spread of Rationalism. 
But lie was nearly as full of honours as of years when he died on 
i6th September 1882. 
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Many of the constituents of this remarkable and perliap; 
unexampled success —Pusey’s personal saini 1 incss, his unseliish use 
of his considerable income, his unwearied benevolence in othei 
than pecuniary ways- -do not conceiai us here. Put bis workt, 
which are numerous, and the moit literary of rshich are his 
Sinnoyis and his Einnicon^ contributed not a little to it. Pusev' 
style was accused by some of bareness and by others of obscuriiv; 
but these accusations may be safely dismissed as due merely to 
the prevalent fancy for florid expression, and to the impatience, 
of somewhat scholastically arranged argument rvhich has also 
distingui.shed our times. 

The second of this remarkable trio, John Keble, was the 
eldest, having hcen born on 24th April 1792, at Fairford, in 
Gloucestershire, with rvhich county his family had for some 
centuries been connected. Keblc’s father was a clergyman, and 
there v/as a clerical feeling and tradition in the whole family. 

Jnhn went to no public school, but was very carefully educated 
at home, obtained an open scholarship at Corpus Chrisli College, 
Oxford, when he was only fourteen, and went into residence next 
year—for just at this time exliemely early entrance at the Uni¬ 
versity-was much commoner than a little earlier or later. He had 
only just entered his nineteenth year when he look a double first, 
and had not concluded it w'hen he v/as elected, at the same time 
with Whately, to an Oriel fellowship. He followed this up by 
winning both the Chancellor’s Essays, English and T.atin, and 
established his reputation as the most brilliant man of his day. He 
was ordained as soon as he could be, and served the usual offices 
of tutor in bis College and examiner in the University. But even 
such semi-public life as this was distasteful to him, and he soon 
gave up his Oriel tutorship for a country curacy and private pupils. 
Indeed the note, some would say the fault, of Keble’s whole life 
was an almost morbid retiiingnesS, which made him in 1857 refuse 
even to compete with Flawkiiis for the Provostship of Oriel. It 
is possible that he would not have been elected, for oddly enough 
his two future colleagues in the triumvirate, both Fellows, were 
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both in favour of his rival; but his shunning the contest has been 
deeply deplored, and by some even blamed as a gran rifiuto. The 
i.iiblication of The Christian Yea 7 \ however, which immediately 
followed, probably did more for the Movement and for the 
soiritual life of England than any office-holding could have 
done; and in 1831, Keble, being elected Professor of Poetry, 
distinguished himself almost as much in criticism as he had 
already done in poetry. He obtained, and was contented with, 
ihc living of Hursley, in Hampshire, where he resided till hi.s 
death on 29th March 1S66. 

Kebie's very generally granted character as one of the 
holie.'t persons of modern times, and even his influence on 
the Oxford Movement, concern us less liere than his literary 
woik. which -was of almost the first importance merely as 
liloraturc. The reaction from an enormous popularity of nearly 
seventy years’ dale, and the growth of anti-dogmatic opinions, 
have brought about a sort of tendency in some quarters to 
belittle, if not positively to sneer at. The Christian Year, which, 
with the Lyra innocenfimn rind a collccrion of Afiscellaneous 
Poms, contains Keble’s poetical work. There never was any¬ 
thing more uncritical. 'Phe famous reference which Thackeray— 
the least ecclesiastically inclined, if by no means the least re¬ 
ligious, of Englisii men of letters of genius in ihi.s century—makes 
to its appearance in Pendenni^, shows what the thoughts of 
unbiassed contemporaries were. And no very different judgment 
can be formed by unbias=:ed posterity. With Herbert and Miss 
Rossetti, Keble ranks as the grcatc.s1 of English writers in sacred 
verse, the irregular and unequal efforts of Vaughan and Crashaw 
sometimes transcending, oftener sinking below the three. If 
Keble has not the exquisite poetical mysticism of Christina 
Rossetti he is more copious and more strictly scholarly, while 
he escapes the quaint triviality, or the triviality sometimes not 
even quaint, which mars Herbert, 'i’he influence of Wordsworth 
is strongly shown, but it is rendered and redirected in an entirely 
original manner. The lack of taste which mars so much religious 
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poetry never shows itself even for a moment in Keblc : yet the 
correctness of his diction, like the orthodoxy of his thought, is 
never frigid or lame. There are few poets who so weU dcseive 
the nickname of a Christian Horace, though the phrase mav 
seem to have something of the paradox of “prose Shakespeare.” 
The careful melody of the versification and the exact felicity of 
the diction exclude, it may be, those highest flights which create 
most enthusiasm, at any rate in this century. But for measure, 
proportion, successful attainment of the proposed end, Kcble has 
few superiors. 

It would indeed be surprising if he had many, for, with his 
gift of verse, he was also one of the most accomplished of critics. 
His Prcslectiones Academics, written, as the rule then was, in 
Latin, is unfortunately a sealed book to too many persons whom 
modern practice calls, and strives to consider, “ educated ”; but he 
did not confine himself even in these to classical subjects, and he 
wrote not a few reviews in English dealing with modern poetry. 
Ili.s teslhetics are of course deeply tinged with ethic; but he does 
not in the least allow moral prepossessions to twist his poetic 
theory, which may be generally described as the Aristotelian 
teaching on the subject, supplied and assisted by the aid of a 
wide study of the literatures not open to Aristotle. There can 
be no doubt that if Keble’s mind had not been more and more 
absorbed by religious subjects he -would have been one of tlie 
very greatest of English critics of literature; and ho is not far 
from being a great one as it is. He did not publish many 
sermons, though one of his, the Assize Sermon at Oxford in 
1833, is considered to have started the Movement; and opinions 
as to his pulpit powers have varied. But it is certainly not too 
much to say that it ivas impossible for Keble not to make every¬ 
thing that he wrote, whether in verse or prose, literature of the 
most perfect academic kind, informed by the spirit of scholarship 
and strengthened by individual talent. 

John Henry Newman was the eldest son of a man of business 
of some means (who came of a family of Cambridgeshire yeomen) 
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and of a lady of I-Iugucnot descent. Tic was born in London 
on 2r&t Febroary 180 r, was educated privately at Ealing, 
imbibed strong evangelical principles, and went up to Oxford 
(Trimly College) so early iliat he went in for “Greats” (in which 
he only obtained a third class) before he was nineteen. He con- 
linr.cd, however, to reside at Trinity, where he held a scholaiship, 
and more than made up for his mishap in the schools by winning 
an Olid fellowship in 1823. In tluec successive years he took 
orders mid a curacy in the first, the Vice-Principalsliip of Si. 
Alban’s Hall under Wliatcly in the second, and an Oiiel tutor¬ 
ship in the third; while in 1827 he succeeded Hawkins, who 
became Provost, in the vicarage of St. Alary’s, the most important 
post of the kind—to a man who chose to make it iniporiant—in 
Oxford. 

Newman did so choose, and his sermons—not those to the 
Univeisity, though these also are notable, but those nominally 
" Parochial,”! eallyadclrcs.sed to the undergraduates who soon flocked 
to hear him—were the foundation and mainstay of his influence, 
constitute the largest single division of his printed work, and perhaps 
pmsent that work in the best and fairest lig'ht. His history for the 
next sixteen years cannot be attempted here; it is the history of 
the famous thing called the Oxford .Movement, which changed the 
'iitellectual as well as the ecclesiastical face of England, on which 
libraries: nave been written, and which, even yet, has not been 
satisfactorily or finally judged. His travels with Hurreli Froude 
in the Aleditcrranean during 1832-1833 seem to have been the 
special turning-point of his caieer. After ten years, perhaps of 
‘■development,” certainly of hard fighting, he resigned St. Alary’s 
in 1S43, 3 -ticl after two years more of halting between two 
opinions he was received into the Church of Rome in October 
1S45. He left Oxford, never to return to it as a residence, and 
not to visit it for thirty two years, in the following Februarj’. 

tiis first public appearance after this was in the once famous 
A.chiili trial for libel, in which the plaintiff, an anti-Roman 
eclurer, recovered damages from Newman for an utterly damning 
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description of Achilli's career in die Roman Church itself. 
Impartia'i judges generally thought and think that the veidict 
was against the. weight of evidence. At any rate it produced 
a decided revulsion in Newman’s fat'our, of which he was both 
too convinced of his own position and too astute not to take 
advantage. He had hitherto since his secession resided (he had 
been re-ordained in Rome) at Birmingham, London, and Dublin, 
but he now took up his abode, practically for the rest of his life, at 
Birmingham, or latlier Rdgbaston. In 1864 the great oppoitunity, 
presented by Kingsley’s unguarded words (v'w/k s}ipra\ oecuircd. 
and he availed himself of it at once. Most of those who read 
the Apologia pro Vita Sad were not familiar with Newman’s 
masterly Engli.sh. and his oomperent, if not supreme, dialectic 
and sophistic. They were not, as a former generation had been, 
prejudiced against him ; the untiring work of those of his former 
friends who remained faithful to the Church of England had of 
itself secured him a fair hearing. During the remaining twenty- 
five years of his life ho had never again to complain of ostracism 
or untair prejudice. The controversy as to the Vatican Council 
brought him once more forward, and into collision with Mr. 
Gladstone, but into no odium of any kind. Indeed he was con¬ 
siderably less popular at Rome than at home, the more supple 
and less English character of Manning finding greater favour 
with Pius IX. The late seventies, however, were a time of 
triumph for Newman. In 1877 he was elected an Hnnoiaiy 
Fellow of his own College (I’rinity), and next year paid what may 
be called a visit of restoration to Oxford, while in 1879 
Pope, Leo XIIT., a man of great abilities and wide piety, raised 
Newman to the cardirialate. He visited Rome on the occasion, 
but returned to 'Birmingham, where the Edgbaston Oratory was 
still his home for the remaining years of his life. This did not 
end till iiLh August 1890, when almost all men spoke almost al! 
good things ovei his grave, though some did not spare to inter¬ 
pose a sober criticism. The books composed during this long 
and eventful career, especially in the first half of it, were very 
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numerous, Cardinni N'cwman’s works at the time of his death, 
and before the addition of Jalters, etc., extending to nearly forty 
volumes. iMuch of the matter of these is still cmh dohsissumis, 
not to be trodden on save In the most gingerly manner in such a 
book as this. Yet there are probably few qualified and iinpaitial 
judges who would refu.se Newman, all things considered, the 
title of the greatest theological writer in Tlnglish during this 
century; and there are some who uphold him for one of the 
vey greatest of English prose writers. Tr is therefore impossible 
not to give liiin a place, and no mean place, here. 

Although his chief work, indeed all but a very small part 
of it, was in prose, he was a good verse-writer. The bcantiful 
poem or hymn, usually called from its first words “Lead, 
kind!}' Light,” but entitled by its author “The Pillar of Cloud,” 
is not merely as widely known as any piece of sacred verse 
written during the century, but may challenge anything of that 
class (out of the woik of Miss Christina Rossetti) for really 
poetical decoction and concoction of religious ideas. It rvas 
written, with much else, during a voyage in a sailing ship from 
S’cily to Marseilles at the close (June 1833) of that continental 
tour which was of such moment in Newman's life; and the 
whole batch ferments with spiritual excitement. Earlier, and 
indeed later, Newman, besides plenty of serious verse, con¬ 
tributed to the J.yra Aj}OsioUca or wiitten independently, was a 
graceful writer of verse trifles; but his largest and best poetical 
work, Th JD'ream of Geronthis. was not produced till he was 
approacliing old age, and had long passed the cri.'iis of his 
career. Possibly the new ferment of soul into which the com¬ 
position of the AfoLogia had thrown him, may have been 
responsible for this, which is dated a year later. It is the recital 
in lyrical-dramatic form of an anticipatory vision, just before death, 
of the Last 'Things, and tinites dignity and melody in a remarkable 
manner. The only other parts of his work to which Newman 
himself attached the title “literature” were the prose romances 
of Callista and Loss and Gain, They display his power over 
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language, but arc exposed on one side to the charges usiiall) 
incurred by no%-cls with a purpose, and on the other to a 
suspicion of bad taste, incurred in the effort to be popular. 

By far the larger bulk of the works, liowcver, belongs to 
theology. This includes twelve volumes of Sermons, all but a 
small pait delivered before Newman’s change of creed, and eight 
of them the Parochial and Plain Scrmo?is, j^reached in the pulpit 
of St. Mary’s, but not to the University; four of treatises, includiiiit 
the most famous and characteristic of Newman’s works exceut 
the J/wIflgia, The Granmiar of Jlssenf, and The Development of 
Christian Doctrine; four of Essays; tliree of Historical Sketches; 
four theological, chiefly on Arianism, and translations of St. 
Athana.sius ; and .six Polemical, which culminate in the Apologi'}. 
With respect to the substance of this work it is soon easy, putting 
controversial matter.s as much as possible apart, to discover wheie 
Newman’s strength and weakness respectively lay. He was 
distinctly deficient in the historic sense; and in the Apologia 
itself he threw curious light on this deficiency, and startlecl even 
friends and fellow-converts, by speaking contemptuouslj' of “anti¬ 
quarian arguments.” The same defect is quaintly illustrated by 
a naif and c\idenuy sincere complaint that he sho\ild liave been 
complained of for (in his own words) “ attributing to the middle 
of the third century what is certainly to be found in the fourth.” 
And it is understood that he was not regarded either by Anglican 
or by Roman Catholic experts as a very deep theologian in cither 
of his stages, /^^rhe special characteristic—the ethos as his ow.u 
contemporaries and immediate successors at Oxford would have 
said—of Newman seems to have been strangely combined. He 
was perhaps the last of the very great preaclicis in English—ol 
those who combined a thoroughly classical training, a scholarly 
form, with the incommunicable and almost inexplicable power to 
move audiences and readers. And he was one of the first of that 
class of journalists who in the new age have succeeded the 
preachers, whether for good or ill, as the prophets of the illiterate. 
It may seem strange to speak of Newman as a journalist; but if 
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any one will read his essay's, }iis Apologia^ above all the curious set 
of iuticles called 21 ic TamimrtJi Reaciiiig-J^oo)n, he \\ill see what a 
journalist was lost, or only partly developed, in tliis cardinal. He 
had the conviction, which is far more necessary to a journalist 
than is generally thought; and yet his convictions were not of 
that extremely systematic and far-reaching kind which no doubt 
of:en stands in the journalist’s way. He had the faculty of mixing 
bad and good argument, which is far more effective with mixed 
audiences than unbated logic. And, little as be is thought of as 
sympathising with the common people, he was entirely free from 
that contempt of them which always prevents a man from gaining 
their ear unless he is a consummately clever scoundiel. 

It may howe.ver be retorted that if Newman was a born 
journalist, sermons and theology must be a much better school 
of style in journalism than articles and politics. And it is quite 
true that his writing at its best is of extraordinary charm, while 
that charm is not, as in the case of some of his contemporaries 
and successors, derived from dubiously legitimate ornament and 
flourish, but observes the puic.st classical limitations of proportion 
and form, Tt has perhaps sometin es been a little overvalued, 
either by those who in this way or tqat—out of love for what he 
joined or hate to what he left—were in uncritical sympathy with 
Newman, or by others, it may be, from pure ignorance of the fact 
that much of this charm is the common property of the more 
scholarly writers of tlie time, and is only eminently, not specially, 
pre.scnt in him. But of the fact of it there is no doubt. In such 
a sermon, for instance, as that on “ The Individuality of the Soul,” 
a thought or series of thoughts, in itself poclically grandiose 
enoTigh for Taylor or even for Donne, is presented in the simplest 
but in the most marvellously impressive language. The sentences 
are neither volle5'ing in their shortness, nor do they roll 
thundrously; the cadences though perfect are not engineered 
with elaborate musical art; there arc in proportion very few 
adjectives; the writer exercises the most extreme continence in 
metaphor, simile, illustration, all the tricks and frounces of literary 
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art. Yet Taylor. Uiough he might have atlainecl more sweclties,? 
or more grandeur, could hardly have been more beautiful; and 
though Donne might have been so, it would have been at the 
expense of clearne.s.s. Xcwinan is so clear that he ha.s often been 
accused of being, and sometimes is, a little hard; but this is not 
always or often the case: it is especially not so when he is 
dealing with things which, as in the sermon just rcfericd to and 
that other on “ The Intermediate State,” admit the diffusion of 
religious awe. The presence of that a\vc, and of a constant sense 
and dread of Sin, have been said, and piobahly with truth, to be 
keynotes of Newman’s religious idea.s, and of his religious histoiy; 
but they did not harden, as in thinkers of another temper has 
often been the case, his st3de or his thought. On the contrary, 
they softened both; and it is when he is least under the iniluence 
of them that unction chiefly deserts him. Yet he by no means 
often sought to excite his hearers. Pie held, as he himself some¬ 
where says, that “impas-sioned thoughts and sublime imaginings 
have no strength in them.” And this conviction of his can hardly 
be strange to the fact that few writers indulge so little as Newman 
in what is called fine writing. He has “ organ passages.” but 
they are such as the wind blowing as it lists draws from him, not 
such as are produced by deliberate playing on himself. j| 

In a wider space it would be interesting to comment on 
numerous other exponents of the Movement. Archdeacon 
afterwards Cardinal Manning (1808-93), successful rival of 
Newman among those Anglican clergymen who joined the 
Church of Rome, was less a man of letters than a very astute 
man of business; but his sermons before he left the Church had 
merit, and he afterwards \Yiote a good deal. Richard Hurrell 
Froude (1803-36), elder brother of the historian, bad a very 
great a.nd not perhaps a very beneficent influence on Newman, 
and through Newman on others; but he died too soon to leave 
much woik. His chief distinguishing note was a vigorous and 
daring humour allied to a strong reactionary sentiment. Isaac 
Williams, the second poet of the Movement (1802-65) vas in 
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raoi' rcspectdj as well as in poetry, a minor Kcble. Vv. G, 
Ward, commonly called “Ideal” Ward fiom bis famous, very 
i!l-viiLtcn, very ill-digested, but imporlant Ideal of a Christian 
Church, which was the alaim-bell for the flight to Rome, was a 
curiously constituted person of \\hom something has been said in 
reference to Clough. He had little connection with pure letters, 
and after his secession to Rome and his succession to a large 
fortune he finally devoted himself to metaphysics of a kind. 
?bs acuteness was great, and he had a s(diolastic subtlety and 
logical deftness which made him very formidable to tlie loose 
thinkers and reasoners of Utilitarianism and anti Supernatinalism. 
One of the latest important survivors was Dean Church (1815-91), 
v/no, as Proctor, had arrested the persecution of the Tractarians, 
with which it was sought to complete the condemnation of 
Ward’s Ideal, and who afterwards, both in a country cure and 
as Dean of St. Paul’s, acquired very high literary rank by work 
on Dante, Anselm, Spenser, and other subjects, leaving also 
the best, though unfortunately an incomplete, history of the 
Movement itself; while the two iXfozleys, the one a considerable 
thoo'ogiau, the other an active journalist, brothers-in-law of 
Xewman, also deserve mention. Last of all perhaps we must 
notice Henry Parry 1 -iddon (1829-90), of a yormger generation, 
but the right-hand man of Pusey in his later day, and his 
biographer afterwards—a popular and pleasing, though rather 
rhetorical than arguracnlative or original, preacher, and a man 
very much affected by his friends. Even this list is nothing like 
complete, but it is impossible to enlarge it. 

Midway between the Movement and its enemies, a partial 
sympathiser in early days, almost an enemy when the popular 
tide turned against it, almost a leader when public favour once 
nrore set in in its favour, was Samuel "Wilbcrforce, Bislrop of O.vford 
and Winchester (1805-73). The third son of the celebrated 
emancipationist and evangelical, he had brothers who vrere more 
attracted than himself by the centiipetal force of Roman doctrine, 
and succumbed to it. "Worldly perhaps as much as spiritual 
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motives kept liim steadier. I-Ic did in\alnable wuik as a 
bishop; and at all limes of his life he was in literature a distinct 
suppoiter of the High Chuich cause, though with declensions 
and defections of Eiastian and evangelical backdiding. lie was 
a very admirable preacher, though his sermons do not read as 
well as they “heard”; some of his devotional manna's are 
of great excellence; and in the heyday of High Church allcgorv 
(an interesting by-walk of literature which can only be glanced 
at here, but which was trodden by son\e estimable and even 
some eminent writers) he irroduced the well hit-off talc of A^aihos 
(1S39). But it may be that he will, as a writer, chiefly survive in 
the remarkable letters and diaries in his JJje, wltich are rtot only 
most valuable for the poliiical and ecclesiastical history of the 
time, but precious always as human documents and sometimes 
as literary compositions. 

Three remarkable persons must be mentioned among the 
opponents of (and in one case harsh judgment might say the 
deserters of) the Movement. These were Arthur Perrhyn 
Stanley, Mark Pattison, and Benjamin Jowett. Stanley, born in 
1815, was the son of the (afterwards) Bishop of Norwich and a 
riephetv of the nr.st Lord Stanley of AldciLw, and was brought up 
very much under the influence of Arnold, whose biographer he 
became. But he went further than Arnold in Broad Church 
ways. His career at Rugby and at Oxford was distinguished, 
and after being fellow and tutor of University College for some 
ten year?, he became .successively Canon of Canterbury, Canon of 
Ch.rist Church and Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, 
and Dean of IVestminsier, in which last post he had almost 
greater opportunities than any bi=hop, and used them to the full 
He also wrote busily, devmting himself especially to the geo¬ 
graphy of Palestine and the history of the Ea.sicrn Church, which 
he handled in a florid and popular style, though not with much 
accuracy or scholarship. Personally, Stanley v^as much lihcd, 
though his conception of his duties as a sworn servant of the 
Church has seemed strange to some. He died in July iSSt 
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jliii'i Paitiion (18x3-84), Kdlov; and Rector of Lincoln 
College, had a less amiable character than Stanley’s, but a 
oreatcr intellect and far nicer, profonnrler, and \\ider scholaiship, 
though he actually did very little. He fell under the influence 
of Xcwman early, and was one of that leader's closest associates 
i" his monastic retreat at Litllemoie. Eut when Newman “v.‘ent 
over,” the wave swept Pattison neither to Rome nor safely on to 
righer English ground, but into a religious scepticism, the exact 
extent of which was noxvhere definitely announced, but which 
was regarded by some as nearly total. He did not nominally 
leave the Chuich, but he acted ahvays with the extteme Liberal 
oarty in the University, and he was one of the famous Seven who 
conaibuted to Essays and Revicivs} The shock of his religious 
revolution was completed by a secular disappointment — his 
fcfcat for the ofiflee of Rector, which he actually attained much 
later; and a temper always morbid, appears, to judge from his 
pTinful but extraordinarily interesting and characteri.stic Memoirs^ 
to have been permauenlly soured. Even active study became 
ditucull to him, and though he was understood to have a move 
extensive acquaintance xvith the humanists of the late Renaissance 
than any man of his day, his knowledge took little written form 
except a volume on Isaac Casaubon. He also wrote an admirable 
little book on RHUon for the English 3 Ie?i of Letters^ edited 
parts of Milton and Pope, and contributed a not inconsiderable 
number of essays and articles to the Qiiarterly and Saturday 
ReviavSj and other papers. The autobiography mentioned was 
published after his death. 

Despite Paitison’s peculiar temper he had warm and devoted 
friends, and it xvas impossible for any one. whether person¬ 
ally liking him or not, to deny him the possession of most 
unusual gifts. Whether his small performance was due to the 

^ This famous book, published i*! i860, was a collection of papers hy six 
ciergj'men and a layman, some of which undoubicdly weie, and the rest of which 
were fay association drought to be, unordiodox It was condemned fay Convoca¬ 
tion, and actual legal proceedings were taken against two of the wriieis, biU 
»it'’’Oiit final effect. 
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shocks just referred to, to gemiine fastidiousness and resolve tc 
do nothing but the best, or to these things mixed -wiLh a stron.^ 
dash of downright indolence and want of energy, is haid to say. 
]lut it would be entirely unjust to regard him as merely a man 
who was “going to do something.” His actual work though not 
large is admirable, and his style is the i)erfection of academic 
correctness, not destitute of cither vigour or giace. 

There wore some resemblances between Pattison and Jowett 
(1817-94); but the hater, unlike Pattison, had never had any 
sympathies with the religious renais'^ance of his time. Like 
Pattison he passed his entire life (after he obtained a Ballio! 
fellowship) in his College, and like him became head of it; ^^hile 
he was a much more prominent member of the liberal party in 
Oxford. T-lis position as “Regius Professor of Gtcc.lc gave him 
considerable influence even beyond P>allioL lie, loo, was an 
JUsiaj’ixf and Heviciuer, and he exercised a quiet but pervading 
influence in Univeisity matters. Me even accpiired no mean 
name in literature, though his work, after an early Co?nme?ifar} 
on some Epistles of Sr. Paul, w'as almost entirely confined to 
translations, especially of Plato, and though in these translations 
he was much assisted by pupils. He wiolc well, but with much 
less distinction and elegance than Paltison, nor had lie by any 
means the same taste for literature and erudition in it. But, as 
an influence on the class of persons from whom men of letters 
are drawn, no one has exceeded him in his day. 

The dramatic catastrophe of the Disruption of the Scotch 
Kirk, which, by a stiange coincidence, was nearly contemporary 
with the crisis of the Oxford Movement, set the final seal upon 
the reputation of Thomas Chalmers, who headed tlic scccders. 
Rut this reputation had been made long before, and indeed 
Chalmers died 30th ATay 1847, only four years after be “went 
out.” He was a much older man than the Oxford leaders, having 
been born in 1780, and after having for some years, though a 
minister, devoted himself chiefly to secular studies, he became 
famous as a preacher at the Tron Church, Glasgow’. In 1823 
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iu V, as appointed Professor of Moral Phil02O[)hy at St. Andrews, 
n’ld (shortly afterwards) of Theology in Edinburgli. Ide ^\as one 
of the Bridgewater treatise writers—a group of distinguished 
poisons endowed to produce tractates on Katural 'fheology—and 
lis u'Oilc, The Aa'apfat/on of External Nature to the Moral and 
h'Mkchial Constitution of Man, was one of the most famous of 
:hai set, procuring lor him a correspondence-membership from 
the French Institute and a D.C.L. from Oxford. Chalmers’s 
i.orks are extremely voluminous \ the testimony as to ihe effect 
of his pleaching is tolerably uniform; he was a man of very 
dde range of thought, and of remarkable faculty of popular- 
iiU'ion: and there is no doubt that he was a born leader of men. 
Bat as literature his works have hardly maintained the repuia 
tioii which they once had, and even those who revere him, 
unless I hey let reverence stifle criticism, arc apt to acknowledge 
that there is more rhetoric than logic in him, and that the rhetoric 
it'clf is not of the finest. 

Edward Irving, at one time an assistant to Chalmers, and an 
:aily friend of Carlyle, was twelve 3'cars the junior of Chalmers 
liiirsclf, and died thirteen years before him. But at nearly the 
time v.-hen Chalmers was at the height of his reputation as a 
preachei in Glasgow, Irving was drawing crowds to the unfashion¬ 
able quarter of Flatton Garden, London, by sermons of extra¬ 
ordinary brilliancy. Later he developed eccentricities of doctrine 
which do not concern us, and his preaching has not worn much 
bet ter than that of his old superior. Irving, however, had more 
Strictly literary affinities than Chalmers; he came under the 
influence of Coleridge (which probably had not a little to do both 
with his eloquence and with his vagaries); and he may be regarded 
IS having been much more of a man of letters who had lost his 
Wtiy and strayed into theology than as a theologian proper. 

To what extent this great and famous influence of Coleridge 
actually worked upon Frederick Denison IMauricc has been 
debated. It is however generally stated that he, like his friend 
Sterling, was induced to take orders in the Church of England by 
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tliis inrniencc. Ke was not a very yonnj^ man wlien in 1834, the 
year of Irvino’s death, he did this, for he had been boni in 180;, 
and liad been educated at Cambridge, though being then a bn'.- 
tarian he did not take a degree. lie afterwards went to Oxford 
and took an M.A. degree there, and he was regarded for a time 
as a sort of outlying sympathiser with the Tvactarian Movement. 
But hi.s opinions tool' a very different line of development not 
merely from those of Newman, but fiom those of ICeble and 
Puscy. He indeed never left the Church, in which he held 
divers preferments j and though his views on eteinal punishment 
lost him a professorship in King’s College, T.ondon, he met will; 
no formal ecclesiastical censure. But he came to be regarded as 
a champion of the Broad Church school, and upheld eloquently 
and vehemently, if not always with a sufficiency either of logic or 
of learning, a curious conglomerate of "advanced” views, ranging 
from Christian Socialism to something like the views of the Atone¬ 
ment attributed to Origen, and from deprecation of dogma to 
deprecation of the then fashionable political economy. Pie was 
made Professor of IMoral Philosopity at Cambridge in 1866, and 
died in 1872. Maurice’s sermons were effective, and his other 
works numerous. A very generous and amiable person with a 
deficient sense of history, Maurice in his writing is a sort of 
elder, less gifted, and more exclusively theological Chailes 
Kingsley, on v/hom he exercised great and rather unfortunate 
influence. But his looseness of thought, rvayrvard eclecticism 
of system, and want of accurate learning, rvere not remedied 
by Kingsley’s .splendid pictorial faculty, his creative imagination, 
or his brilliant style. 

Somewhat akin to Maurice, but of a more feminine and less 
robust temperament, rvas Frederick Robertson, generally called 
“ Robertson of Brighton.” from the place of his last cure. Robert¬ 
son, v,'ho was the son of a soldier, was born in T.ondon on 3rd 
P'cbruary 1816. After a very eccentric education and some vacil¬ 
lations about a profession, he went, rather late, to Oxford, and was 
ordained in 1840. He had very bad health, but did duty, chielly at 
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Oicllenbam ai'idiU Cnghlon, pvcLiy valiantly, and died on August 
1353. lie published next to nothing in his lix'etimo, but after his 
dcata there appeared several volumes of sermons which gained great 
liopuiauty, and were followed by other posthumous woiks. Robert- 
iun's’ preaching is not very easy to judge, because the published 
sermons are admittedly not what was actually delivered, but after- 
rcniiniscences or summaries, and the judgment is not rendoied 
easier by the injudicious and gushing laudation of which he has 
been made the subject. lie certainly possessed a happy gift of 
phrase now and then, and remarkable earnestness. 

Noti:,— In no chapter, perhaps, has there been greater difficulty as to in- 
c'rdon and exclusion tJjan in the present. The names of Ri.shop Chriatopher 
tVoidiiworth, of Dean Alford, of Ri^hop Lighlfoot for England, of Eishop 
ChrrlfsWordswoilh, of Dean Ramsay, of Drs. Cairdlish, Guihiie, and Macleod 
:o: Scotland, may seem to clamour among oithoclu.\ thcologianis, those of W, 
R, Greg, of Jarncs IJinton, of W. K. Cliffbid among not alway.s orthocio.x lay 
dealers with the problems of philosophy, or of theology, or Loth. tVith less 
:yiaiiiio'.i.s limits of space frincipal Tulloch, who wr.s noteworthy in both these 
iiid in pure liteiature as well (he was the lust editor of Frascf)^ must have 
nccivecl at le.ast brief notice in this chapter, as must his brother Principal, J. C. 
Shairp (an amiable poet, an agiecablc critic, and Professor of Poetry at Oxford), 

1! oi'jcts. L’.u two w'ho have passed away more recently (1901) deserve a luile 
father mcniion. Lraucis Williatii Newman, younger brother of the Cardinal, 
v'-o. born in 1805, died in 1S97, was a strange contiasi to his brother in all but 
a'.'.ity, being flighty and “off the centre” in everything that he touched-- 
snolarship, religion, politics, and the rest. Henry Sidgivick, horn in 1S38, 
Icrgheld the Professorship of Moial J’hilosophy at Cambiiclge, and only resigned 
it a little before Iv.s death in igoo. Mr. Sidgwick’s chief works avere The Methods 
(1874), and '/'he Ek/nuifs of Pohtirs and between the.se two 

sciences liis interests may be sai'l chieuy to hrve kiin. Very v/ide knowleilge, 
great acuteness, and a singuhu faivne'.s of inird wcic in him chequered only by 
a sort of connierpavl or exaggeration of the lasi-uanied quality, winch seemed to 
t’i-Up it impo.ss'ble for him to '* take a side.” Tn 1903 died HLjbc’t Spcncei ( 5 . 
1R20), tdiose combination of pliys’Ciil with psychological science, and his insist¬ 
ence on evobition, became from 1850 onwaid incteusingly popular at home to 
E0~if' extent, even more on the Continent and most of,ill in countries an.xious to 
arqriie Western Ihnopcan iciea.s; and in 1909 Edwaid Caird [b, 1835), Fellow 
of Mi-rtori, Professor at Gla.=:gow, and Mastei of Balliol, one of the most amiable, 
and not tb'’ le.ist intelhgible, of Hegelians. 



CHAPTER IX 

l.A-TKR JOUR.NALISM AND CRITICISM IN ART AND TXTTRRS 

In a former chapter wc conducted the hisLorj' of criticism, 
especially literary criticism, and that chiefly as displayed in the 
periodicals which were reorganised and refreshed in the eary 
years of the century, to about 1850. We have now to take 
it up at that point and conduct it—subject to the limitations of 
orrr plan, which have become, unfortunately’’, of less importaace 
than they were when this book first appeared—to the close of 
the cenUry. We shall Irave to consider the rise and per¬ 
formances of two great individual writers, one of -whom entirely 
recreated, if he may not almost be sa.id to have created, the 
criticism of art in England, while the other gave a new temper, 
if not exactly a new direction, to the criticism of literature ; and 
wc shall have, in regard to periodicals, to ohsci ve the rise, in the 
first place of the weekly newspaper, anci then of the daily, as 
competitors in strictly critical and literary work with the quarterly 
and monthly review?, as well as some changes in those latter. 

(For just as v/c found that the first development of nineteenth- 
century criticism coincided with, or followed uqjon, anev; deparimc 
or development in periodicals, so we shall find that a similar 
change accompanied or caused changes in the middle of the 
century.) (Although the popularity of the quarterly and monthly 
reviews and magazines which had been headed respectively by 
the Edinburgh and Blackwood did not exactly wane, and though 
some of the most brilliant work of the middle of the century— 
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Gaoige Eliot’s novels, Kingsley’s and Fronde’s essays, and the 
i;!;3_appeared in tliem, the ever fickle appetite of readers seemed 
to flesirc something else in shape, something different in price, 
sivle, and form. "Why this sort of change, which is perpetually 
lecaning, should usually bring with it a corresponding change, 
and sometimes a corresponding improvement, of literary produc¬ 
tion. is more than any one can say, but the fact is not easily 
di=.[tfi table.) 

(pn the present occasion the change took three successive 
fo’.ms--first, the raising, or rather restoring, of the weekly sixpenny 
chtical newspaper to a higher pitch of populariiy than it had ever 
held; secondly, the cheapening and muliiplying of the monthly 
magazines; thirdly, the cslal)lishment of new monthly reviews, 
somewhat more resembling the old quarterlies dian anything else, 
but widi signed instead of anonymous aiticles.y 

i^^The uprising of the weekly newspaper took shape in two re¬ 
markably different forms, represented respectively by Household 
IVorils, which Dickens started early in the fifties, and by the 
Saivrday Review^ which came a little later. ^ The former might 
he.st be desciibed as a monthly of the Blackwood and London kind 
cheapened, iiiudc more frequent in issue, and adjusted to a con¬ 
siderably lower and more popular standaid of interest and culture 
—politics, moreover, being ostensibly though not quite really 
excluded. Dickens contributed to it largely himself. He received 
contributions from writers of established repute like Buhver and 
Lever; but he made his chief mark with the pajrcr by breeding 
up a school of younger writers who wrote to his own pattern in 
fiction, miscellaneous essays, and other things. iikie Collins 
was the cliief of these, but there were many others. In particular, 
the periodical developed a sort of popular, jocular, and pictur¬ 
esque-descriptive manner of treating places, travels, ceremonies, 
and what not, which took the public fancy immensely. It was 
not quite original (for Leigh Hunt, \Vainewright tne murdcrcr- 
miscellanist of the Lo?idon, some of the Bltichvoood men, and 
others, had anticipated it to a certain extent), and it was vulgarised 
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as regards all its models; but it v/as distinct and remarkable. 
The aesthetic and literary tone of /lou^eho^d IVofds^ and of its 
successor All the Year Romid to a somewhat less extent, vras 
distinctly what is called Philistine : and though Dickens always 
had a moial purpose, he did not aim much higher than amuse¬ 
ment that should not be morbid, and instruction of the middle- 
class diffusion-of-knowlcdge kind. "Cut there was very little harm 
and much good to be said of Household I Fords; and if .some of 
tire imitations of it were far from being happy, its own popularity 
and that of its successor were very fairly deserved. 

The aims, the ch.aracter, and the success of the Saturday 
Reviciv were of the mobt widely different character. It was less 
novel in form, for the weekly review was an established thing, and 
had at least two very respectable examples--the Rxainincr, which 
(under the Plunts, under Fonblanque, under Forster, and under 
the late Mr. IMinto) had a brilliant, if never an extremely pios- 
peious, career for three-quartens of the century', and the Sjhtfafor^ 
which attained a reputation for unsweiving honesty under the 
editorship of iMr. Rintoul, and has increased it under that of its 
recent conducfms. Put both these were Liberal pnpens first of 
all; the Saturday Review^ at first and accidentally Peeiite, was 
really (throughout the nearly forty years during tvhich it remained 
ill the possession of the same family, and was directed by a suc¬ 
cession of editors each of whom had been trained under liis pre¬ 
decessor) Independent Tory, or (to use a rather unhappy and now 
half-forgotten name) Libcral-Conseualive. It never tied itself to 
party chariot-\t heels, and fiom the first to the last of the period 
just referred to very distinguished writers of Liberal and Radical 
opinions contributed to it. But the general altitude of the paper 
during this time expressed that peculiar tone of mainly Con¬ 
servative persiflage which has distinguished in literature the great 
line of writers beginning with Aristophanes. Its staff was, as 
a rale, recruited from the two Universities (though there was 
no kind of exclusion for the unmatriculated; as a matter of 
fact, neither of its first tw'o editors was a son either of Oxford or 
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Canibiidge), and it ahvaj’s insisted on the necessity of classical 
cultarc. It eschewed the private personality which had been too 
cptto disfigure newspapers of a satirical kind duiing the first half 
of the century j but it claimed and exeiciscd to the full the 
pnilcgc of commenting on evciy public x\riting, utterance, or 
record of the subjects of its criticism. It observed, for perhaps a 
!ij"ger time than any other paper, the salutary principles of 
ar.o’iymity (real as well as ostensible) in regard to the authorship 
of particular articles; and those who knew were constantly 
ariused at the public mistakes on this subject 

Applying this kind of criticism,—perfectly fearless, on the whole 
fairly impartial, informed, human errors excepted, by a rather 
£\ccplionally high degree of intelligence and education, and above 
all keeping before it the motto, framed by its “ sweet enemy ” 
Thackeray, of being written “by gentlemen for gentlemen,”—the 
Snimday Revlvd) quickly attained, and for many years held, the 
very highest place in English critical journalism as regards liter¬ 
ature, in a somewhat less degree politics, and in a degree even 
greater the farrago of social and miscellaneous nratters. By 
consent too general and loo unbiassed to be questioned, it gave 
and maintaiircd a certain tone of conrment Avhich prevailed for 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth decades of the century, and of 
which the general note may be said to have been a coolly scornful 
intolerance of ignorance and folly. There were those who accused 
!l, even in its palmiest days, of being insiifSciently positive and 
coirstriirlivc \ but on the ircgative side it was generally sound in 
intention, and in execution admirably thorough. It nray sonre- 
times have mishandled an honest man, it may sometimes have 
forgiven a knave; but ir always hated a fool, and struck at him 
with might and with main. 

\^^he second charrge began, with the establishment of The 
Cofnkill and Macmilla 7 i’s Magazbie, two or three years later. 
^'hc^e was no perceptible difference in the general scheme of 
these periodicals from that of the earlier ,pnes, of which Black- 
'vood and Fraser were the most famous but their price was 
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lowered from half a crown to a shilling, and the piinciple oi 
.signed arUrlos, and of long novels by iauioiis names, was adoi)ted 
The editorship of Thackeray in the Cornhill, with the contribu¬ 
tions of IMatthew Arnold and olheis, quickly gave a character to 
it; while ]\Iar.milla'iis could boast contributions from the Kingsley',, 
Henry and Charles, as well as from many others. From this time 
the monthly magazine, with the exception of Blackivood, found a 
shilling, vdiicli attempts have been recently made to lower to 
sixpence, its almost necessary tariff, while the equal necessity of 
addressing the largest possible audience made pure politics, with 
occasional exceptions, unwelcome in it. It is to the credit of the 
English magaziiies of this class, however, that they have never 
relinquished the tradition of serious literary studies. Many oi 
the essay s of Mr. Arnold appeared first either in one or the other 
of the two just mentioned j the Co 7 'nh;ll even ventured upon Mr. 
Raskin’s. IdMa this La!>f • and other famous books of a permanent 
character saw the light in these, in Tsmph Bar, started by Mr. 
Bentley, in the ratlicr short-lived St. Paui’s, of which Anthony 
Trollope. was editor, and in others. 

Whether the starting of the monthly “ Keview'” as distinguished 
from the Alagazine,” which came again a little later towards the 
middle or end of the sixties, be traceable to a parallel popularisation 
of the quarterly ideal—to the need for the political and “ heavy ” 
articles w'hich the lightened monthlies had extruded—or to a 
mere imitation of the famous French Peviie. des IDciix Mond&s, is 
an academic question. The first of these new Reviews was the 
Fortnightly, which found the exact Fi'cnch model unsuitable to 
the meridian of Greenwich, and dropped the fortnightly issue, 
while retaining the title. It was followed by the Contemporary, 
the Nineteenth Cejiiury, and others. The exclusion of fiction in 
these was not invariable—the Fortnightly, in particular, has 
published many of Mr. jMeredilh’s novels. But, as a rule, these 
reviews have busied themselves wdtli more or less serious subjects, 
and have encouraged signed publication. 

It would, of course, be impossible here to go through all, or 
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even all liie most noLC^Yorthy, of the peiiodicals of the century, 
IVe are dealing with classes, not individuals, and the only ckss yet 
to be noticed— daily newspapers falling out of our ken almost 
enti’cly—are those weekly newspapers which have eschewed 
politics altogether. I'bc oldest and most famous of these is the 
which was founded bcfoie George the Fourth’s reign 
ended, while behveen forty and fifty years laier The Academy w'as 
t'oiindcd on the same general principles. But the Afhemmm has 
always cleaved, as far as its main articles went, to the unsigned 
system, while the Academy started at a period which leant the 
other V, ay. Of late years, too, criticism proper, that is to say, of 
letters and art, Iras played a larger and larger part in daily news¬ 
paper?, some of which attempt a complete review of books as they 
appear, while others give reviews of selected works as full as those 
of the weeklies. If any distinct selling of example is necessary to 
be attributed in this case, the credit is perhaps mainly due to the 
original Pall Mall Gazetie, an evening newspaper started in 1864 
vltb one of the most brilliant staffs ever knowm, including many 
of the original Saturday writers and others. 

^Ire result of this combined opportunity and stimulus in so 
many forms has been that almost the whole of the critical work 
of the latter part of lire century has passed through periodicals^ 
that, except as regards Mr. Ruskin, a writer ahvays indocile to 
editing, every one who will shortly be mentioned in this chapter 
has either won his spnirs or exercised them in this kind, and 
that of the others, mentioned in other chapters and in connection 
with other subjects, a very small proportion can be said to have 
been entirely disdainful of periodical publication. At the very 
middle of the century, and later, the older Quarterlies were 
supported by men like John Wilson Croker, a suivival of their 
nrst gencranon, Nassau W''. Senior, and Abraham Haywmrd, the 
last a famous talker and “diner-out.” Other chief critics and 
essayists, besides Kingsley and Froude, were Gcoige Brimley, 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge; Henry Lancaster, a 
Balliol man and a Scotch barrister; and Walter Bagehot, a banker, 
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and not a mcm'oer of fcit.her Univor^.;Iy. Ijiii-nlcy has left us wh.i, 
i.s perhaps ihc best appreciation of Tcnny-ion in the lime bctwocL 
the dais iilien that poet was flouted or doubted by the usual ciilie, 
and those when he was acccpicd as a matter of counse or caiillcd 
at as a mailer of paradox; and Lancaster occupies pretty murh. 
the same position with regard to Thackeiay. It is nol so easy 
to single out any particular and distingui-ihing critical efiort of 
Bagehol’s, who wiolc on all subjeclSj from I.oinbard Street to 
Tennyson, and from :h.e Ci?/(p (which he sau') to Browning, 

But his distinction of the poetical art of t^'ordsworlli and that of 
these other poets as “pure, ornate, and grotcscuie” will suflice to 
show his standpoint, which was a sort of middle place Ijctweeii 
the classical and the Romantic. Bagehoi wrote well, and 
possessed a most keen intelligence. Also to ])c classed Irere aie 
Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, ihe veiy agreeable auihor of//r/no 
Sudsccivcs, and James Hannay, a brilliant journalist, a novelist of 
some merit and an essayist of more, and author of yJ Covrse oj 
English Literatim which, though a little popular and de.sultory, 
is full of sense and stimulus. 

Most popular of all at the time was Sir Arlliur Helps (1813-75), 
a country gentleman of some means and of the usual educa¬ 
tion, who took to a mixed life of official and literary ivork, did 
some useful work in regard to Spanish - American histoiy, bm 
acquired most popularity by a series of dialogues, inostly occupied 
by ethical and cesthetic criticism, called Friends in Council. 
This contains plenty of knowledge of books, touches of wit and 
humour, a satisfactory standard of morals and manners, a certain 
effort at philosoph)’, but suffers from the limitations of its date. 
In different ways enough—for he was as quiet as the other ivas 
showy—Helps was the counterpart of Kinglako, as exhibiting a 
certain stage in the progress of English culture during the middle 
of the century—a stage in which the Briton was considerably more 
alive to foreign things than he had been, had enlarged his sphere 
in many ways, and was at-least striving to be cosmopoHlaii, but 
had lost insular strength without acquiiing Continental supplcirebS 
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Of rl'.ii iilcrnry critic Avho attracted most public attention during 
tbisperioeij— the late Air. Matthew Arnold.—considerable Tntntion 
hns ahoady been made in dealing with his poetr}’, and biographical 
oLtails must be looked for there. It will be remembered that ^[r. 
Arnold was not very early a popular writer either as poet or ptose- 
M'an. that his poetical exercises preceded by a good deal his prose, 
:nLl that these latter were, if not determined, largely inilucjiced by 
his appointment to the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford. He 
ijcgan, however, towards the end of I he fifties and the beginning 
of the sixties, to be much noticed, not meiely as the deliverer of 
lectures, but as the contributor of essays of an exceedingly novel, 
piquant, and provocative kind; and in 1865 these, or some of 
them, wee collected and published under the title of Essays in 
Cntkism. These Essays —nine in number, besides a character¬ 
istic p'cface- -dealt ostensibly for the most part, if not wholly, with 
literary subjects,—“The Function of Criticism,” “The Literary 
luiluence of Academics,” “The Guerins” (brother and sister), 
•‘Heine,” “ lhagan and Mediaeval Religious Sentiment,” “Joubert,” 
"Spinoza,” and “Marcus Aurelius,”—but they extended the 
piuport of the title of the first of them in the wide.st possible way. 
Mr. jArnold did not meddle with art, but he extended the province 
of literature outside of it even more more widely than ]\lr. Ruskin 
did, and was, under a guise of pleasant scepticism, as dogmatic 
ivithin the literary province as Air. Ruskin in the artistic. It might 
almost be said that Air. Arnold put himself for'i.h, with a becoming 
attempt atmodcsty of manner, but with very uncompromising inten¬ 
tions, as “Socrates in London,” questioning, probing, rebuking 
ii'ith ironical faithfulness, tlie British Philistine —a German term 
which he, though not the first to import it, made first popular—in 
hterature, in newspapens, in manners, in politics, in philosophy. 
Foieign, and specially French, ways were sometimes directly’, 
.sometimes obliquely’’, held up as examples for our improvement; 
a.nd the want of “ideas,” the want of “light,” the want of 
“culcure,” was dwelt on with a mixture of sorrow and satire. 
All this was couched in a very peculiar and (till its mannerism 
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became irritaung) a very captivating stylo, wliicli cannot be 
assigned to any single original, but which is a sort of compound 
or eclectic ontcoine of the old Oxford academic stjle a^ it may 
be seen at times in Newman, of French pcisiflage, and of some 
elements peculiar to Mr. Arnold himself. The strongest, though 
the most dangerous, ol these elements was a trick of itcratina 
words and phrases, sometimes exactly, sometimes with a very slight 
variation, which inevitably anested attention, and perhaps at hrst 
produced conviction, on the principle formulated by a satirist 
(also of Oxford) a little later in the words— 

What I tell you three times is tine. 

But besides and underneath all this flourish, all this wide-ranging 
scatter of sometimes rather hap-hazard arrows, there w'as a solid 
literary value in Mr, Arnold’s method. As has been noticed earlier 
in this chapter, the literary essay of the best kind had sniuewhat 
gone off in England during the middle of the century, and the 
short, crisp criticisms which had appeared to take its place in 
weekly papers were almost necessarily c^]DOsed to grave faults and 
inadequacies. It was Mr. Arnold’s great rnen’t that by holdhrg up 
Sainte-Beuve, from whom he had learnt much, and other French 
critics, and by irrgrng successfully the revival of the practice of 
“introducing” editions of classics by a sound biographical arrd 
critical essay from the pen of some conlcmirorary, he did nruch 
to cure this state of things. So that, whereas the coypus of 
Etrglish essay-criticism between t8oo arrd 1835 or thereabouts is 
admirable, and that of 1835 to 1865 rather thin and scanty, the 
last third of the century is not on such very bad terms as regards 
the first. And he gave example as well as precept, showing— 
though his subjects, as in the case of the Guerins, were sometimes 
most eccentrically selected—a great deal of critical acuteness, 
coupled, it maybe, -with someihing of critical “ w ili-worshtp,” with 
a capricious and unargued preference of this and rejection of that, 
but exhibiting wide if not extraordinarily deep reading, an honest 
enthusiasm for the best things, and above all a fascinating 
rhetoric. 
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The immediate effect of this lemarkable book was good 
r-iraosl unraixedly on two of the three parties concerned. It was 
:nore than time for the flower of middle-class complacenc}', which 
noniciilturists of all degrees, from Macaulay downwards, had 
successively striven to cultivate, and which was already over- 
olo^n, to drop from its stalk; and the whiff of pleasant scorn 
iihich Mr. Arnold directed at it was just the thing to puff it off. 
So the public, upon which he was never likely to produce too 
much effect, had reason to thank him for the effect that he did 
produce, or helped to produce. And on the critics too his effect, 
or the effect of which he was the symptom and voice, was also good, 
recalling them on the one hand from the dillness of the long 
reviews of the period, and on the other from the flippancy of the 
shoit, while inculcating a wider if not ahvajs a sounder comparison. 
Practically German poetry had nothing left to do in IMr. Arnold’s 
day, and French had much : he thought just the other way, 
.rid reserved his encomium of France for its prose, in which it 
was drooping and failing. But this did not matter: it is the 
general scope of the critic’.s advice which is valuable in such 
ca.scs, and the general scope of Mr. \rnold’s was sound. On the 
third parly, however,—himself,—the effect was a little disastrous. 
The reception which, after long wailing, he had attained, encour¬ 
aged him not so much to continue in his proper sphere of literary 
criticism as to embark on a wide and far-ranging enterprise of 
general censure, which narrowed itself pretty rapidly to an attempt 
to establish undogmatic on the ruins of dogmatic Chri.-^tianity. 
It would be very improper to discuss such an undertaking on the 
merits here; or to criticise narrowly the series of singular treatises 
which absorbed (ivith e.vceptions, no doubt, such as the quaint 
sally of J'riendship's Ga'rlavd on the occasion of the T’ranco- 
Geiman War) Mr. Arnold’s energies for some fifteen or sixteen 
yc.ars. The titles --and Anarchy, God and the Bible, 
St. Paul and Protestantism, Lite.raiure and Dogma, etc. — are 
vv’ell known. Of the contents ii is enough to say that, apart 
from the popular audacity of their wit and the interesting spectacle 
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of a pure man of letters confidenLly attacking thorny question'; 
witliout any a^jparatus of special knowledge and study, they have 
not been generally thougiU quite worthy of their authoi. There 
are many brilliant pa.s 3 ages in these books as writing, just as thcie 
are some astonisliiiig lapses of taste and logic; but the real fluih 
of the wliole set is tliat they are popular, that they undergo the 
veiy curse, on speaking without quahlication and without true 
culture, ^viiich Mr. Arnold had himself so fteely ]jronounced. 

Fortunately, hot\evcr, lie never quite abandoned the old 
wajs; and in his last years he returned to them almost wholly. 
Nothing better of the kind (individual crotchets always excepted) 
has ever been written than his introductions to selected lives 
from Johnson’s Poets, to By'ron (crotchety and unsound as is 
the reference to Shelley), to "Wordsworth (the best). He aided 
others; and a collection of his purely or mainly liteiaiy work 
is still a desideinium. Even this would be extremely unequal 
and open to c.xception here and there. But it would contain 
some of the very best things to be found in any English ciiiir. 
And this after all, if not the absolutely highest, is one of the 
highest things that can be. said of a critic, and one of the rarest. 
Tlndoubledly the influence of Mr. Arnold did not make for good 
entirely. He discouraged—without in the least meaning to do so, 
and indeed meaning quite the contrary-—seriousness, thorough¬ 
ness, scholarship in criticism. He discouraged—without in tiic 
least meaning to do so, and indeed meaning quite the contrary— 
simplicity and uuaffecteduess in style. But he was a most 
powerful stimulus, and in sonic w-ays, if not in all, agicat example. 
Some at least of tlie things he said were in the very greatest 
need of saying, and some of the ways in which he said them were 
ini mi tably cha i rain g. 

Contemporary ivith Mr. Arnold, and his complement in critical 
influence, was John Ruskin, who lived till 20th January 1900. 
and who had been for half a decade, since the death of Mr. 
Froude, the sole suiviving man of letters of the fiist class who had 
published before the middle of the century, tie was born in 
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1819; III-''- us copious accounts of his family, of his youth 
at Denmark Hill, and so fortli, and all the \Yorkl knows that his 
fatlicr \vri.'= a sherry merchant who, though he lived rather plainlj^, 
able to give his son an early and plentiful indulgence in that 
Continental travel which had so imich to do with developing his 
ijenius, Mr. E-uskin's education was oddly combined; for, after 
?oing to no school, he was sent to Christ Church as a gentle¬ 
man-commoner and took bis degree in 1842, having gained 
the Newdigate three years earlier. He wrote a good deal of 
other verse in his early year:;, — and he made himself a not 
inconsiderable draughtsman. But his real vocation was as 
little the practice of art as it was the practice of poetiy. As 
early a.s 1843 there appeared, by “a Graduate of O.vford,” 
the first volume of the famous Modern J^ainters. which ran to 
five large volumes, which covered seventeen yeans in its original 
period of publication, and which was very largely altered 
and lemodelled by the autltor during and after this period. But 
Mr. Raskin by no means confined his energies before i860 to 
this extensive task. The S&ven Lamps of Architecture (1849), and 
(between 1851 and TB53) the Stones of Venice, did for archi¬ 
tecture what the companion work did for painting. The Prtc- 
Raphaeiite movement of the middle of the century found in Mr. 
Ruskin an ardent encomiast and literary apostle, and between 
1S50 and i860 he delivered divers lectures, the text of which-- 
Architecture and Fainting (1854), Political Economy of Art (185 8)— 
was subsequently published in as elaborately magnif.cent a style as 
his other works. As Modern Painters drew to its close he became 
prolific of more numerous and shorter works, generally with some¬ 
what fantastic but agreeable titles— Unto this Last (1861), Munera 
Puheris (1862), Sesame and Lilies (rSu5), The Cesti/s oj Aglaia 
(1S65), The Ethics of the End (xZGS), IVie Crozim of Wild Olive 
(r866), 2 'hne and Tide by JJ'~ear and Tyne (1867), The Queen of 
the Air (i86(j), Aratra Pcntellci dcaCi The Eaglds Lest (1872), 
Ariadne Florenlina (1873), Proserpina Eencalion (1S75 seq.'), 
St. Maries Pest and Preeterita (1885). Not a few of thc.se w'ere 
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issued in paiLs and riumbcia, l.)ut Mr. Rusldn's hulkiesi and mohi 
characteristic venture in this kind was Fors Clavier,-a. ^Ybich vras 
published at irregular intervals from 1871 to 1884. He produced 
many other things even in book form, besides innumerable essay? 
and letters, some of them afterwards collected in two gatherings— 
Arrows of tin Chace. and On the Old Road. 

Two things are mainly perceptible in this immense and at fir^jt 
sight rather bewildering production. The first, the most disput¬ 
able and probably the least important, though rhe most at the 
author’s hearr, is a vast, fluctuating, but on the whole pretty 
coherent body of doctrine in reference to Art. Up to Mr. 
Ruskin’s day, aesthetics had been little cultivated in England, and 
such handlings of the subject as existed—Burke's, Adam Smith’s, 
Alison’s, and a few others—were of a jejune and academic char¬ 
acter. Even writers of distinct literary genius and*of great taste 
for the matter, who had not resided abroad long, such as Haziitt, 
much more such as Charles l^imb and 1 -Tartley Coleridge, hetiay 
the want of range and practice in examples. Even the valuable 
and interesting work of Mrs. Jameson (179.1-1860) was more 
occupied Avith careful arrangement and attractive ilhistiation 
than with original theory; and, well as she wrote, her Character¬ 
istics of Shakespeards Women (1832) is perhajjs more important as 
literature than the series of volumes— Sacred a?id Lege?idary Art, 
etc.—which she executed betA\cen 1S45 and her death. The 
sense of the endless and priceless illustration of the best art 
which was proAuded by Gothic architecture, domestic and ecclesi¬ 
astical, was only AA’akcning; as for painting, the examples publicly 
visible in England were A'ery few, and even private collections 
were mostly limited to one or tAvo fashionable schools—Raphael 
and his successors, the later Low Country school.s, the French 
painters in the giand style, and a fcAV Spaniards. 

Strongly impressed by the Romantic revival (he aa'us all hi.s 
life of the staunchest of Sir Walter’s devotees), a passionate lover 
of Gothic architecture both at home and abroad, and early diawn 
both to the romantic nature-painting of Turner and the gorgeous 
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colouring of ihe eoily Italian schools, Mr. Rii.skin heralded A?t 
Aith a passion of which eighteenth-ccntui}’ “gusto” had had no 
notion. But he was by no means satisfied with heralding Art 
alone. Anathematising at once the doctrine that utility is beauty 
—that beauty is utility he would always have cheerfully admitted 
—and the doctrine that the beautiful is not necessarily connected 
either with utility, with goodness, or wdih truth, he from the first 
and to the last endeavoured to work ethics and sesthetlcs into a 
cort of single texture of warp and woof respectively, pushing his 
endeavours into the most multiform, the most cuiious, and it must 
be owned sometimes the most grotesque ramifications and ex- 
tieinities. But he was not satisfied with this bold attcmjDt at the 
inaiiiagc of two things sometimes deemed hostile to, and generally 
held to be independent of, one another. He must needs be bolder 
still, and actually attempt to ally with Art, if not to subject to her, 
the youngest, the most rebellious, and, as it might seem, the most 
matter-of-fact and utilitarian of all the sciences—that of Political 
Economy, As w'C have seen, he had brought the subjects together 
in lectures pretty early in his catcer, and he developed the com¬ 
bination further in the eccentric book called Unto this Last, 
oiiginally published in the Cornhill Magazhie as noted above. In 
this /Esthetics and Economics combined took a distinctly Socialist 
turn ; and as England was under the very fullest dominion of the 
Liberal middle-class regime, with its belief in laissez-faire and in 
supply-and-demand, Mr. Ruskin was not a little pooh-poohed. It 
would be improper here to attack or to defend his views, but it is 
part of the historian’s duty to say that, for good or for ill, they 
have, though in forms different from his and doubtless by no means 
ahvays meeting his ap'iproval, made constant headway, and that 
much legislation and still more agitation on the extreme Liberal 
side, and not there only, may be said to represent, with very slight 
transformation, Ruskinian doctrine applied, now and then, to very 
anti-Ruskinian purpose.s, 

Widi regard to msmetics proper, it might be contended, witli- 
out too much rashness, that the history of Ruskiriism has not been 
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ciilieicnl: bui to some observers it seems to have describi-d rather 
a curve than a steady ascent. After being, between 1840 and i860 
laughed at, despised, attacked all at once, 'Mr. Ruskin found hi'^ 
influence as an art teacher lise steadily during the seventh decade 
of the centmy, and atiain its highest point about the close 
thereof, wben he was made Slade Professor in his own univcrsiiv, 
and caused young Oxford to do many fantastic things. Put, as 
always happens, the hour of triumph was the hour, not, perhaps, 
of downfall, but of oppo'^ition and renegation. Side by side with 
IMr. Ruskin's own theories had risen the doctrine of Art-for-Art’s 
sake, which, itse’f as itsual half truth and half nonsense, cut at 
the very root of Ruskinism. On the other liand, the practical 
centre of art-schools had shifted from Italy and Germany to 
Paris and its neighbourhood, wlrcre morality has seldom been able 
to make anything like a home; and the yonngcr painters and 
sculptors, full of realism, impressionism, and what not, would 
ha\c none of the doctrines which, ns a matter of fad, stood in 
immediate relationship of antecedence to their own. Lastly, it 
must be admitted that the extreme dogmatism on all the sub¬ 
jects of the encyclopfcdia in which Mr. Ruskin liad seen fit to 
indulge, was ccitain to provoke a revolt. Put with the substance 
of Ruskinism, further than is necessary for comprehension, we are 
not concerned. 

Yet there are not many things in the English nineteenth 
century with which a histoiian is more concerned than with the 
style of the deliverance of these ideas. M'c have noticed in 
former chapters—we sliall have to notice yet more in the con¬ 
clusion—the attempts nnado in the years just preceding and 
immediately following !Mr. Ruskin’s biith, by Landor, by De 
Quincey, by Wilson, and b) others in the direction of ornate, of— 
as some call iV—jlamboyant English prose. All the tendencies 
thus enumerated found their crowm and flower in Mr. Ruskin 
himself. That later the crowns and the flowers were, so to speak, 
divided, varied, and multiplied by later practitioners, some of 
whom will presently be noticed, while more are still alive, is quite 
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:;ue. But- still it is not very unsafe to prophesy that the 
f!a)i'ou}a}it style of the nineteenth century will be found by 
poa'.eiity to have reached its highest exposition in piose with Mr. 
R'.ikia himself. 

Like all great prose .stj’les—and the difference between prose 
and poetry licre is very jcmarkabio--this was horn nearly full 
grown. 'I’he instances of comparison in those who have tried 
both harmonies are rare; those in poets only are delusive and 
uncertain. Cut vvith the three greatest poets of England who 
have also been great prose writers—iSfilton, Drydcn, Shelley—the 
pssertion that the distinctive qtiality of their prose developed itself 
eailicr than the distinctive quality of their verse is only disputable 
in the rase of Milton. And Milton, as it happened, wrote prose 
and verse in manners more nearly approaching each other than 
any one on lecord. Mr. Ruslcin never was a poet, e.xcept in 
e.\treinc minority; but he was a very great piose wiiter from 
the first. It is almost inconceivable that good judges can ever 
have had any doubt about him. It is pcifectly—it is, indeed, 
childishly easy to ])ick faults, even if marter be kept wholly out 
of sight. In IMr. Ruskin’s later books a ccitain tendency to con¬ 
versational familiarity sometimes mocks those, and not those only, 
\\ho hold to the tradition of dignified and ex cathedra pronounce¬ 
ment; in his eailier, and in all, it is possible for Momus to note 
an undue floridness, an inclination to blank verse in prose, 
tricks and manners of this or that kind unduly e.xubcrant and 
protuberant. 

But when all these things have been allowed for to the very 
fullest, wliat an enormous advance there is on anything that had 
gone before ! The ornate prose writers of the seventeenth century 
had too frequently regarded their libraries only; they had seldom 
looked abroad to the vast field of nature, and of art oiher than 
literary art. The ornate writers of the eighteenth, great as they 
were, had been as afraid of intiospcction as of looking outwaid.s, 
and had spun their webs, so far as style and ornament weie con¬ 
cerned, of words only. Those of the early nineteenth had been 
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conscious of revolt, and. like all conscious revol':er=!, hud not 
possessed tlieir souls in sufficient quietness and confidence. 
Landor, half a classic and half a Romantic, had been too much the 
slave of phrase,—though of a great phrase. Wilson, impatient in 
everything, had fluctuated between grandeur and,bathos 
and bad taste; De Quincey, at limes supreme, had at oiheis 
simply succumbed to “rigmarole.” INIr. Ruskin had a gift of 
expression equal to the best of these men; and, unlike them, he 
had an irnneuse, a steady, a unifoim group of models befoie 
him. Indulge as he might in extravagance, there were always 
before him, as on a vastly extended dais set before the student, 
the glories of nature and of art, the great personalities and pro¬ 
ductions of the groat artists. He had seen, and he could sec 
(which is a different thing), the perennial beauties of mountain 
and cloud, of tree, and sea, and river; the beauties long, if not 
Ijerenmal, of architecture and painting, A man may say foolish 
things, —Mr. Ruskin did say plenty; but when he has Venice 
and Amiens and Salisbury^, the Alps and the Jura and the 
Rhine, Scott and Wordsworth, Turner and Lionarclo, always 
silently present before his mind’s eye, he can never, if he is a man 
of genius, go wholly wrong. And he can never go more than a 
little wrong when he is furnished by his genius with such a gift of 
expression as Mr. Ruskin possessed. 

For this gift of expression was such as had never been seen 
before, and such as, for all the copying and vulgarising of it, has 
never been seen since. It is a commonplace of literary history 
that description, as such, is not common or far advanced in the 
earlier Engli.sh prose. We find Gray, far on in the eightccntli 
century, trying to describe a sunrise, and evidently vexed at the 
litrlc “ figure it makes on paper.” Then the tourists and the 
travellers of the end of that age made valiant but not always 
well-directed efforts to induce “it” to make a figure on paper. 
Then came the experts or student-interpreters in ornate prose 
who have been mentioned. And then came Mr. Ruskin, 
“Never so before and never quite so since,” must be the re- 
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pe;iU'd vcidicl. The first bprighlly runnings in these, as in othei 
kinds, aie never sui passed. Kingsley, an almost conternporar}', Mr. 
Sivinbinnc, a younger 3'ival, have rornc rear: others Imve clone 
creditably in imitaiion; none has equalled, and eerlainly none 
has su; passed. Let Llie reader read the “Wave Stuclics ” in the 
first volume of Painiers. the “Pine Forest in the Juta,” 

the “Angel of the Sea,” the youngest of which was written before 
treycar i860, and say, if he has any knowledge of English litera¬ 
ture, wlietlier tlicie had been anything like any of these before. 
.Shelley, perhaps, in some of his prose had gone near it. Shelley 
almost as great a prose writer as he was a poet. No one else 
could even be mentioned. 

Nor was it mere description, great as Mr, Rusldn is in that, 
which cliffcrenU'aled him so strongly. He is a bad arguer; but 
his arguments arc couched in rhetoric so persuasive that the very 
criiics who detect his fallacies would almost consent to forfeit the 
power of detecting, if they could acquire that of constructing, such 
delightful paralogisms. His crotchets of all sorts ar*e sometimes 
merely childish, and not even always or very often original; for, 
like all fertile minds, he never could receive any seed of thought 
from another but it bore plant and fruit ac once. But the state¬ 
ment of them is at its best so captivating tliat weaklings may 
pardonably accept, and strong men may justly tolerate, the worth¬ 
less kernel for the sake of the exquisite husk. Few men have less 
of the true spirit of criticism than Mr. Ruskin, for in his enthu¬ 
siasm he ^viil compass sea and land to exalt his favourite, often 
for reasons which are perfectly^ invalid; and in his cleprcciaiion lie 
is not to be trusted at all, having a feminine rather than a mascu¬ 
line faculty of unreasoned dislike. But praise or blame, argue or 
paralogise as he may, the golden beauty of his form redeems his 
matter in the eyes of all but those who arc unhappy enough not 
to see it. 

That his inHuence has been •wholly good no one can say. 
There is scarcely a page of him that can be .safely accepted on the 
•whole as matter, and the unwary’’ have accepted whole volumes; 
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his foL'in is peculiarly liable to abuse in the of imitation, and 
it has acLLially been abused to nausea and to lidiculc. But this is 
not his fault. There is so little subtlety about iMr. Riisltin that 
he can hardly deceive even an intelligent cliild tvhen he goes 
wrong. There is so much genius about him that the most 
practised student of linglish can never have done with adiniiation 
at the effects that he produces, after all these cenluries, wiin the 
old material and the old tools. He is constantly provocative ot 
adverse, even of severe criticism: of half the heresies fiom which 
he has suffered- -not only that of impressionism—he was himself 
the unconscious hcresiarch. And yet the more one reads him 
the more one feels inclined almost to let him go uncriticised, to 
vote him the primacy in nineteenth-century prose by simjjle 
acclamruion. 

Richard (or as his full name ran), John .Richard Jefferie.s, 
occupies, though an infinitely smaller and a considerably lower 
place than ISlr. Ruskin’s. yet one almost as distinctly isolated in 
a particular department of msthctic desci-iption. The son of a 
farmer at Coate, in North W'iitshiic, and born in November 
rS-jS, he began journalism at eighteen, and was a contributor to 
the North Wilts Herald till he was nearly thirty. Then ho went 
to London, and in 1878 published some sketches (previously con¬ 
tributed to tine Pall Mall Gazette) under the title of 77 /.'.' Ga 7 ne- 
Kceper at Home. These, though not much bought, were very 
much admired; and Jefferies was encouraged to devnre himsdf 
to work of the same kind, which lie varied with curious and not 
very vigorous semi-philosophic speculations and atrempls at 
downright no\cls (a kind which he had also tried in his youth). 
Unfortunately the peculiar sort of descriptive wilting in which he 
excelled was not very widely called for, could hardly under the 
most favouiable circumstances liave brought in any great sums 
of money, and was peculiarly liable In degenerate when written to 
order. It does not appear that Jefferies had the rare though 
sometimes recorded pow'er of accommodating himself to ordinary 
newspaper hack-work, while reserving himself for better things now 
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and then; and finally, he had not been long in London before 
painful and ulu'mately fatal disease added to hL tioubles. Me 
died in Vugust 1887, being not yet forty. A biiist of ijoiiularity 
followed; hitJ books, The Game-Keepet' at Jlome^ Jl-Y/d Life in a 
SGut/iern Country, 7 'Jie Amateur Poacher, Round alout a Great 
Edate, etc., none of which had been piintcd in huge numbers, 
ireie sold at four or five times their published price ; and, vrorst of 
all, cheap iiniinlions of his .style began to flood the newspapers. 
Nay, the yet later result of tins imitation v/as that another reaction 
set in, and even Jefferies’ own woik was once more pooli-poohed. 

Lhe neglect, the over-valuation, and the shift back to injustice, 
weie all examples of the evihs which beset literaiure at the picsent 
time, and which the much-blarncd critic is almost powerless to 
cause or cure. In other days Jefferies was quite as likely to have 
been insufficiently rewarded at first by the public; but he would 
tl'.cn have had no temptation to over-write himself, or try alien 
tasks, and he would have stood a very good chance of a pension, 
or a sinccuie, or an easy office in church or state, on one or other 
of wiiich lie might have lived at ease and written at leisure. 
Nothing else could really have been of service to him, for his 
talent, though rare and exquisite, was neither rich nor versatile. 
It consisted in a iiower of observing natuie more than "VVords- 
woilhian in delicacy, and almost Wordswonhiou in the presence 
of a sentimental philosophic background of thought. Unluckily 
for Jefferies, his philosophic backgiound was not like Words¬ 
worth’s, clear and cheerful, but wholly vague and partly gloomy. 
IVriiing, too, in prose not verse, and after IMr. Ruskin, he 
attempted an exceedingly florid style, w'hich at its happiest was 
happy enough, but wLich was not always at that point, and which 
when it was not was apt to become trivial or tawdry, or both. 
It is therefore certain that his importance for postcriLy will 
dwindle, if it has not already dwindled, (o that given by a bundle 
of descriptive selections. But those will occupy a foi'emost place 
on their particular shelf, the shelf at the head of which stand 
Gilbert White and Gray. 

2 E 
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"Mr. Arnold, it Ikis been said, P-bstained almost entirely fiora 
dealinc; with a.rt. Tvlr. Kuskin, who ab^tpi^ecl from dealing \>itb 
nothing, did not abstain fiom rriticism of literature, but his 
utterances in it were f'ven more than usnalh' ohiLr dicta. Yet wc 
must take the two together if we are to underatand the most 
powerful influence and the most flourishing school of criticism, 
lii.erar}' and otliei, of the last generation of tlie century. Thb 
school may be said to halt in a way between piitely literary and 
generally sesthetic handling, and when it can to mix the two. 
ISlost of its scholars-—men obviously under the influence both of 
Arnold and of Ttiiskin, cither in submission or in rot oil, aie alive, 
and we reason not of them. Eut, as it happens, the two mo.-t 

famous, one of whom was a prose writer, pure and simple, the 

other a copious avnst in prose and verse, died early enough to 
call for judgment. These were Walter Horatio Pater and John 
Addington Symonds. 

The first-named was boui in 1839, and tvent to O.xford, 
where he was elected to a fellowship at Brasenose. He spent 
the whole of the rest of his life either at that college or in London, 
practising no profession, competing for no preferment, and for 
many years at least producing literature itself ^yith extieme 
.spariiigness. It was in 1873 that Mr. Pater fiist collected a 
volume of Studies i?i the History of the Renaissance^ which attracted 
the keenest attention both as to its manner and as to its 

matter. The point of view, which was that of an exceedingly 

refined and carefully guaided Hedonism, was, in a way and at 
least in its formulation, novel. Air. Pater did not meddle with 
any question of religion; lie did not (though there were some 
who scented immorality in his attitude) offend directly any 
ethical prejudice or principle. Eut he laid it down explicitly 
in some, places, implicitly throughour, that the object of life 
should be to extract to the utmost the pleasure of living in 
the more refined way, and expressly and especially the pleasure to 
be derived from education and art The indebtedness of Lh;s 
both to the Arnoldian and Ruskinian creeds, its advance (in the 



main a lej^itimate advance) on the former, and its heretical devia- 
I'on horn the development of the laticr, require no comment. 
But ihis propaganda, if so violent a word may be used of Mr. 
Parer’s placid creed, called to aid a most remarkable stjde—a style 
of the ni-w h'ncl, lavish of adjective and the mot dc lumicr% but 
nor exceedingly florid, and aiming especially at such an arrange¬ 
ment of the clause, the sent once, and the paragraph, such a 
conceited harmony of cadence and symphony, as had not been 
deliberately tried before in piose. The effects which it produced 
on different tastes v.'crc themselves sufficiently different. Some 
found the puiport too distahLcful to give a dispassionate altention 
to the presentment j others disliked the manner itself as formal, 
eiTcniiticite, and ‘‘precious.'^ But thcie were others who, while 
lecognibing the danger of excess in this direction, thought and 
think that a distinct and remarkable experiment had been made 
in English prose, and that the best examples of it deserved a place 
with the best examiilcs of the ornatcr styles at any ]ireviou.'5 lime 
and in an) other kind. 

Mr. Pater was not tempted by such popularity as his book 
U‘cci\ed 10 hasten publication: indeed it was understood that 
after beginning to print a second collection of Eb.says, he became 
dissatisfied with them, and caused the tyiie to be biokcn up. 
Blit tlio advance of so-called iE-stheticism was loo strong an 
invitation, and prepared for him too large and eager an audience, 
so thar the last decade of liis life sawse\czai book.s, Moriits the Efi- 
curca», fmaginary Porifalis, Afrpredazion^, while others appeared 
posthumously. Of these the first named is unquestionably the 
beat and most important. Although Greek had been the indis 
pensable—almost the cardinal—principle in Mr. Pater’s own 
literary devc-loimient, lie had been so strongly affected by modem 
thought and taste, that he could haidly recover a dispassionate 
view of the older classics. Imaginary Portraits, an attempt at 
constructive rather than critical art, required qualities wh.ich 
he did not possess, and even made him temporali'y forget his 
impeccable style: Appreciatio?is, good in itself, was inferior ta 
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the fir-st book. But Marius the Epicurean far excelled all these. 
It, too, took the fomi of fiction, but the story went for .so little in 
it that deficiencies therein were not felt. The book was in eiTect a 
reconstruetion. partly imaginative, but still more critical, of a period 
with which hlr. Pater tvas probably more in sympathy than with 
any other, even the Renaissance itself, to wit the extremely 
interesting and strangely modern period when classicism and 
modernity, Christianity and Paganism, touched and blended iu the 
second century after Christ afier the fashion revealed to ns in the 
works of Apuleius most of all, of Lucian to some exrent, and of a 
few others. Mr. Pater indeed actually introduced the philosophcr- 
no\elist of Aladaura in the book, though he was not the hero; 
and his own peculiar style proved itself admirably suited to the 
period and subject, wdiether in description and conversation, or 
in such translation or paraphrase as that of the famous and 
exquisite PcrvigUhnn Veneris. 

For this style, how'ever, in perfection we must still go back to 
the Studies of the Renaissance^ w^hich is what Mr. Arnold liked 
to call a -point dc repere. The style, less exuberant, less 
far-reaching and versatile, and, if any one pleases to say- 
so, less healthy than Mr. Ruskin’s, is much more chastened, 
finished, and exquisite. It never at its best neglects the differ 
ence between the rhythm of prose and tlic metre of verse; 
if it is sometimes, and indeed usually, wanting in simplicity, 
it is never overloaded or gaudy. The words are picked; but 
they are seldom or never, as has been the case with others, not 
only picked but wrenched, not only adjusted to a somewhat 
unusual society and use, but deliberately forced into uses and 
societies wholly different from those to which readers arc accus¬ 
tomed. Above all, no one, it must be repeated, has ever surpassed, 
and scarcely any one has ever equalled Mr. Pater in deliberate and 
successful architecture of the prose-paragraph—in what may, for 
the sake of a necessary difference, be called the scriptori.al in opposi¬ 
tion to the oratorical manner. He may fall short of the poetic 
grandeur of Sir Thomas Browne, of the phantasmagoiic charm of 
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De Qiiincey at his rare best, of the gorgeous panoramas of Mr. 
Riisldn. but his Irappicst paragraphs are like jla?nhoyant chantries, 
r.ot imposing, not quite supreme in quality, but in their own kind 
si'ovdng wonderful perfection of craftsmanship. 

Of the same school, though a less exact and careful practitioner 
in it, rrns John Addington Symonds, who was born in Bristol on 
the 5!h of Oclober and died at Rome on 19th April 1893. 
He was the son of a famous doctor whose name figures often in 
litcraiy history, inasmuch as he made Clifton a frequent resort for 
persons of consumptive tendencies. Mr. Symonds himself lived 
there for a great part of his life. Unfortunately the disease which 
his father had combated revenged itself upon him; and it was only 
by spending the greater part of hLs later years at Davos that he 
staved it off as long as he did. Educated at Harrow and at 
Balliol, a Fellow of Magdalen, and succeeding tolerably young to 
air afiluent fortune, IMr. Symonds was able to indulge his tastes, 
literal}’ and other, pretty much as he chose. The result was for¬ 
tunate in one way, unfortunate in another. He could hardly have 
made a living by literature, in which though an eager worker he 
was a thorough dilettante. But if he had been at less liberty to 
write what and howsoever he pleased, he might or rather would 
have been obliged to compress and chasten the e.\‘trerne prolixity 
and efflorescence of his style. 

Ilis largest work, the History of the Re?iai<;sance in Italy, is 
actually one of great value in information, thought, and style; 
but its extreme redundance cannot be denied, and has indeed 
already necessitated a sort of boiling down into an abstract. Both 
in prose essays (which he wrote in great numbers, chiefly on 
Greek or Renaissance subjects) and in vcr.se (where he was not so 
successful as in prose) Mr. Symonds was one of the most character¬ 
istic and copious m.embers of the rather foolishly named “ tcsfhetic ” 
school of the last third of the century, the school whiclr, originally 
deriving more or less from Mr. Ruskin, more and more rejected the 
ethical side of his teaching. But Mr. Symonds, who had been very 
much under the influence of Professor Jowett, had philosophical 
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vclleilies, liavc become more gotierally kno^vn Uian ihcv 

once wcie tluoiiali the inteiebtiny biograoliy publ'slied aficr his 
dcLi'ih by hlr. Horatio Brown. But for llie icdunnancc above 
mentioned, which is all-pcrvading with him both in tliouglit and 
style, and w'lich once suggested to a not unfriendly eiitic ihe re¬ 
mark that he should like “ to squeeze him like a sponge,” Symonds 
would probably or rather certainly occupy a much higher pkice than 
he has held or ever will hold. I'oi his appicciation both of books 
and of nature was intense, and bi-i faculty of description abundant. 
But the ver/itosa et ejiormh loqitadta<; of his style was everywhere, so 
that even selection would be liard put to it to present him really 
at his best. 

William IMinto, who was born in T(S i. 6 and died in 1893, 
Professor of Logic and English Literature at .Vberdeen, showed 
fewer marks of the joint direction of “lestheiic ” criticism to 
arc and letters than these two, and had less distinct and 
original literary talent. T-Ie had his education mainly at 
Aberdeen itself, where he was born and died; but he made 
a short visit to Oxford. Subsequently taking to journalism, 
he became editor of the Exa-miner, arid conbideiably raised the 
standard of literary criticism in that periodical, while after quitting 
it he wrote for some time on the Daily News. Ilis appointment 
to tiic professorship enabled him to devote himself entirely to 
literature, and he produced some novels, the best of which was 
The Crack of Doom. He had much earlier executed two extremely 
creditable books, one on Fmg/ish Frosc. and one on part of the His¬ 
tory of English verse, the only drawbacks to whicii were a rather 
pedagogic and stiff ariangeinent; he was a frequent contributor 
to \.\\Q E?icyclopecdia Dritanni-.j, and after Iris death some of his 
Iirofosborial Lectures on the Georgian era were published, but 
without his final revision. The strongest .side of tfinto’s criticism 
lay in his combination of sufficiently sound and wide knowledge 
of the past with a distinct and rather unusual sympathy with the 
latest schools of literature as they rose. lie was untainted by 
the florid style of his day, but wrote solidly and well. If it were 
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necess.'iiy to look /or defects in his work they would probably be 
found in a slight deficiency of comparative estimate, and in a 
tsnuencyto look at things rather fiom the point of viewo!' modern 
ibnn fioin tliat of universal criticism, hut this tendency was not 
in him, as it so often is, associated with ignoiancc or presumptuous 
jiiugmeut.^ 

‘ Hi'ti’ ni;}' l.c ^onu; wi of f m tliMiiMJ'il .'Ii,;).'!IrjiCiiIs of 

\Oio hl'^^\(:on njoi .’-(i ir)T2—t'v'ii' Ltic i.iv.iioanoU in 

liie 7 Jiip 'll!; ini''I nlmosl r It of them v.ioto c’ iiiCi^Tn now r'-iJ llion. //.' \!orti 7 ?ir.. . 
Lorti Acmii (rR3J-itjj'j) n. ver\ deep nud v.ir'e auic'.i lU, jliic! intlerly a nrofe£.-jnr, 
o‘'r'£ rubj'.or, v,no piorinceil UliIo in n ; \V. J'- H 11^38-1903), niitbn- m 

11 '^ ii/y t/f (186;) and of oI’kt v.dOcs, cle.'liii'; uaiirr wiih the niiiio- 

ionhy of hijtoiy rhan uitli li'.'.ton m tVie .-|jeci.'.t ieii.'c , S. R (iaidiiie: (i8jy- 
T90.1), an labni lo'aa and useful c^•i)!o^CI of dorrinei'ls in ihe Sliiim 

pet ocl. A'o'jsIih^ --Sir W'altei F’le'-n.nt (1836-iyoi), n caiefi.! htudent of men .iiid 
iir'.'Tic > lb. the lii=ionciil tiove' nnu of lower eli's- hfe foi t'pe ecntenino' ary Uiixi, 
p'ld ‘ Oi. e i " (Ixiai'-e de In Rnineo, P-rooS), a wliter of eccentric sLvle and some 
leibkt bui' ('oiisiderabie ro'l'i\, v.’’r>5e work so tie whir re'iemDled that of G A 
LiWience, i;u. hnd hTiqjcr time lo develop .'./vw tij m vauont hues — 

n.'ud Masson (1822-1907), first editor 0: Afa r.niiior of a 

mo’iii.:iCi''tr.l/..yt! of .Mil'on, and loi thiriv yea’s Pioilssoi of CngVsii Liimaluie 
ill F.r'iii.buufh , George Macdonti’d. poet, noveli«T, and r'lsCeVeneons \\t:te'’ 
(Tae.'-igo^i, cf very gre'd h.il soinewhut ’mconcentr! led " :is. who.-e eiiief p^n- 
d’vicnon is .he M.ircnon of Pkuuc!,!-n\ .S.r Le-Vie S.ophi n (x832-iy0.j), edarr of 
'Avi Cohth.li ai’d of the IJit'.onui'j of Na'Kival .and a co'iio’i.s and 

wcl-eii'jiaoed literary critic a’u’ hlnoriun ; ICoberi Buc’mran (18-11 [897), a 
man of Mvied nut not alcogetner Lappry uv d powers m pro.se mid warse ; '■■nd 
Wiii'im riTii’st Iloi’let'(18.1.9-1903^ .1 riool V.bn wtote ve-.-e not con'otis iint ol 
lea'inh.'iiie oual'ty, n rriiic of gi'V* ijgo-.r, ac'atLt'r=i, a.id id'osync'T.sy, a talker 
0: tnc li.ee ,ind eneage ol Johnson, and an odnor and ’’terury mentoi oi jmely 
su'pasred influence and ir=pi..[!g power. .1 \''‘Proiine: Ii.kI i id Ph'Ii'i Tame... 
ft 'cy (1816-1902), who, as eiiily ns 1839, obiained g'cat popiiianty v.iih /'I’ii'y', 
r 'rviii io’ilovied (nnsucceesriii'yi rn oibe’s. portions of winch he iiicorpc .’tefi 
lii'.Ci ill /i'--,vf iCself. The original piece 'Vf.s once, and slid bomtl'rues 1.=. 'Idh 
P','i'f-d As nattei n' bf'i a's an e.arl\ “ sp.asrnod’fi " tfi'oir (i' <■'//' ), iio'a ce 
inri.‘...st o’lly fot it‘ hi-ioae iti're Two Vi ry nvee'''' luurgei poi‘.s Friu'cis 
Tkoiiiiisoii (i8i'i3-T907', and Inb’t J).i\id'on (1856 T909I. v.en., thi n .=1 o* riiucli, 
f'lO'gh iniher imitmue, taliau , ilie second, v,ho d ed by Ins own net, 01 re.il. bL.l 
ih-dimctL'l, geniis ,-\iul in .\i'id’'.'i\v Lniig (183^-1912! in''“ie pi'-s-ed aw.'v the 
inosi bii''ii,rnt bv fpi oi the .uir'>ero’L''b wiimrs ni rhftereiil kiiir’s of oni Imi'”—a 
t"ie Ihongli too infcitile poet, a chuiiing es-avi'i, a critic soni.uin.es \>ay'>\'ird. 
b'lt alv.ins fell of grre.' and w:'’, .a seidnni-matcb.-d ti.ni'-b'.toi, n positiie 
■''it'ioiiu in tl'c soientiile ’oy-wnvs tif '• folk-lore," eie . niul a ii'.=’.ori.a:i wfio, il 
in' " tl.r’ic>icd ttic et.'.'’'-cotes " o." 'cg.'.h’r h‘-loiy, siiowid siiigul r iicvti ncss, 
much gntsp ol eliaractei, and an unwcmied ..trentiun to dueiuneiit- 
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scnoLARsirip and scidnck 

The remarks ^vllicll were marie at tlie beginning of the chapter 
on Philosophy and I’hcology apply wilh increasing force to the 
present chapter; indeed, they need to be restated in a much 
more stringent and exclusive form. To give some history of 
English philosophy and tlicology in the nineteenth century, by 
noticing its literary expression, was possible, though it bad to be 
done, so to speak, in sliorthand. To do the same thing wiih 
science, or even with what is technically called scholarship, would 
be simply iiiipQ«sible. hl’iich of their expression is hardly 
susceptible of literar-y form at all, liardly any ever receives such 
form, while the subdivision of the branches of plrysical science is 
now so great and their shadow so wide that no systematic sketch 
of them Is to be thought of. It is only possible to mention a few 
distinguished writers, writers who would have been disringuished 
whatever their subjecr, but who happen to have devoted them¬ 
selves, solely or mainly, to scientific writing, or to classical cridcisra 
and philology 

A curious indenendent study might be made of the literary 
gradations of classical scholarship. In the ihfiddlc Ages, though 
the complete ignorance of the classics, once imagined as pre¬ 
vailing, has been shown to be a figment, scarcely anybody ccruld 
claim to be a scholar. During the Renaissance almost every man 
of letters had necessarily some tinge of scholarsliip, and some of 
the greatest in its earlier period, such as Erasmus, were sciiolars 
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fust of :ili. The giov.lh of vcriincuhir litemiurc, the constant 
increase and subdivision of subjects, and the advance in 
minute study of the Greek and Latin languages, brought about 
an inevitable cleavage, and from the seventeenth century onAvards 
scholarship became an independent profession or vocation. For 
^omc considerable time, however, it was the almost indispensable 
novitiate of a literary career, and the tradition that a scholar must 
be fust applied to, for no matter what literary work, vras st'll potent 
in the times of .Salniasius, and cannot be .said to have been 
discredited in those of Fcnlley, who would undoubtedly have 
been as formidable in purely political or general controvcr.sy as 
he was on Phalaris or on his own private interest!?. The 
eighteenth century, however, saw the divorce nearly completed, and 
by the period of our present volume it was an accomplished flict. 

Even then, Itowever, though for men of letters it was not 
cirstomary to turn first to scholars, scholars had not ceased to be 
men of letters, and philology (or the mere study of language, as 
apart from literature) had not absorbed them. 

During that part of our period which is still concerned with 
the last century, there were many excellent scholars in England, 
but perhaps only three—two of whom as scholars Avere of no great 
account—A\ho make much figure in purely literary hisLor)’. Jacob 
Bryant (1715-1804), an odd person of uncritical judgment but 
great learning, who belongs more lo the last volume than to the 
present, devoted himself chicHy to mythology, a .subject which had 
not yet attracted general interest, and which Avas treated by him 
and others in a someA\bat unhistorical manner. Gilbert Wakefield 
(T756-J801) AA-as one of the characteristic figures of the Revolu¬ 
tionarytime. I-lc AA'as a Cambridge man, and took orders, but 
left the church, became a violent Jacobin, and A'vent to prison for a 
seditious libel. lie Avas one of those not very uncommon men 
who, personally amiable, become merely vixenish when they AViite; 
and his erudition vA-as much more extensive than sound. But he 
edited several classical authors, not Avholly Avithout intelligence 
aird scliolarship, and his SiVz'a Critica^ a sort of variorurr 
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commentary from profane liioramre on the was the 

forerunner, at least in schiane. of a j^reiit deal of woik which 
has been seen since. 

A very diffeicnt person fiom these in scholarly attainments, in 
natural gifts, and (it must unfortunately be added) in personal 
respectability, was Richard Poison, who is generally bracketed with 
■Rentlcy as the greatest of Rnglish scholars, not of our oivn day, 
and who might have been one of the most brilliant of men of 
letters. He was botn in Norfolk on Chiisrmas Day 1750, of low 
station, but was well educated by the parson of the pari'^h, and 
sent to Eton by a neighbouring squire. In 1779 went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, obtained a scholarship, did brilUaritly in Uni¬ 
versity contests and became fellow in 178.?. Although he was almost 
a boy the genius of his papers in scholarship attiacted notice at 
liome and abroad, and he made some excursions into general litera¬ 
ture wherein. as in his recorded conversations, he showed epigiap-'- 
matic wit of the first rank. Helost his fellowship because he would 
not take orders; but was made Regius Professor of Greek, an ap¬ 
pointment which unluckily vvms then, in both Univ'ersiries, almost 
honorary as regards income. The Wliig party accc])ted his par¬ 
tisanship, but had no opportunity of rewarding it, and after receiv¬ 
ing the Libiarianship of the London Institution in Moor fields, he 
died of apoplexy in 1808. He po-^scssed in almost the highest 
deguic that power of divination, based on accinaic knowledge, 
which distinguishes the scholar, and it is. as has been said, nearly 
certain that he would have been a brilliant writer in English on 
any subject he cIiomc to take up. But he was a. hopeless diunkard. 
an offensive sloven, nide and aggressive in society—in short a 
survival of the Grub Street pattern of ihe century of his birth. 'Luis 
period, which was that of Burney, Elmslcv', Gaisford, and other 
scholars, robust but not veiy literary (except in the case of 
Elmsiey, who was a contributor botli to the Kdinbiirgh and 
the Qjiariirly Re’ouwi)^ was succeeded by one in which 
tlie English Universities did not greatly distinguish them¬ 
selves in this department. Gaisford indeed lived till 1S55 at 
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()\foidj and C'ni-nbi'i(.lr;a produced among other icspcctnbie 
schol.'irb the already menlioned Malden and Geoigo Long 
(1S00-1879). a I.ancad)irc man, Avho went to Triniiy, dibtin- 
{.'uisl’.ed himself greath', but found such picfcrment as l:e met 
\,ith outside his iinivei^ity, in America, at University College, 
London, and elsewhere. Long was a great diffiision-of-uscful- 
knov.lodge man, and edited the Pcn'/iy Cyclopedia; but he did 
more germane w'ork later in editing the Biblioilhca Classica, an 
'lUO'pial but at its best excellent series of classics, atrd in dealing 
with the great stoics Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus. He was 
also one of the mainslnys of the most important enterprise of 
the middle of tire century in classical scholarship, the Classical 
Diciionarm edited by the laic Sir William Smith and published 
hy Nfr. [Murray; and he wrote an extensive but not extraordinarily 
valuable Decline oj the Roman Republic. Long appeals to have 
boon one of those men who, wiih great ability, vast knowledge, 
and unliring industr}^, somehow or other miss their proper place, 
whether by fault or fate it is liaid to say. 

.About i860 three remarkable persons illustrated scholarship 
in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and I'ldinburgh re¬ 
spectively, with a combination of liteiary and linguistic know'ledge 
which had been growing rarer uj) to their time, and which has 
grown raici still since. 

The Oxford representative was John Conington, who was born 
at Boston on lotli August 1825. He went to Rugby and to hJag- 
daleu College, Oxford, whence he migrated to University College, 
and there obtained a fellowship, making ncaily a clean sweep of 
ihe chief University prizxs meanwhile. Tie !>ccamc in 1S54 the 
fust Jb-ofes'^or of Latin, and held the post till his death in 1869. 
He edited Virgil, Hilschylus (pan) and Persius, translated Horace, 
Homer, and Virgil, and did a certain amount of miscellaneous 
literary work. He was neither a very exact nor a veiy great 
scholar: his scholarship indeed took rather ihe character of that 
of foreign nations, other Ilian Geimany, than the dogged riuninc- 
ticsR of German, or the large but solid strength of English study 
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of the chissics. Thil he was an exceedingly stimulating piofessor; 
and coming at the time when it did, his woik was valuable as a 
reminder that the classics are live literature, and not so much 
dead mateiial for science. 

Hugh Andrew Johnstone Munro, a native of Elgin, where he 
was born in i8ig, a Shrewsbury boy and a scholai and fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who became Professor of Latin 
there in i86cj and died m 1882, was an incompaiably greater 
verbal scholar than Coning ton, and may fairly be said to have 
taken up the torch of Bentley and Person. His great edition 
(with a less great translation) of Lucretius, his work on Horace 
and Catullus, and his scattered papers, all come up to a very high 
standard; and in the delightful art of Greek and Latin compo.si- 
tion in verse, where England has long stood paramount, and 
which, since she has abandoned it, remains uncultivated through¬ 
out Europe, he was almost supreme. But hTimro, though he 
never surrendered wholly to the philological heres}’, was affected 
thereby and some of his Lucretian readings were charged with a 
deficiency in car such as that with which he justly reproached 
his German predecessors. 

The most strictly literary of the three has yet to be men¬ 
tioned. William Young Sellar, born near Golspie in the same 
year as Conington, -was educated at the Edinburgh Academy, at 
the University of Glasgow, and (as a Snell exhibitioner) at Balliol. 
After holding an Oriel feilow'ship for some years, and doing 
professorial or assistant-professorial work at Durham and St. 
Andrews, he became in 1863 Professor of Humanity at Edin¬ 
burgh, and remained so till his death in 1890. In the year of 
his election to the piofessorship appeared his Rotna,i Poets of ih 
Republic^ quite the best book of its kind existing in English : and 
this was followed up by otliers on Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, and 
Propertius—good, but less good, the mannered correctness of the 
Augustans evidently appealing to the author less than the more 
strictly poetic excellence of Lucretius and Catullus. Attempts, loo 
few but noteworthy, have since been made to handle classical' 
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h:cralure in the style of the Roman Poets of Ike Rcfnolic^ but 
it has never been surpassed, and it lias very seldom been 
equalled. 

On anotlicr scheme and in other circumstances names like 
those of Kennedy and Shillelo, of Linwood and Burges, of IMonk 
and Blomfield, would cry for ndmibsion here, but as it is they 
must be ruled out. And it is nor possible to widen the scope 
much, so as to take in some eminent students who have given 
not unliterary expression to the study of languages and subjects 
other than the classical. It has indeed been a coii.stantly in¬ 
creasing feature of the century that fresh studies—^iHgyptology, 
the study of the Semitic languages, the study of the older forms 
not merely of English but of the other modem tongues, the 
enormous range of knowledge opened to Englishmen, and as 
it were forced on them by our possession of India and our com¬ 
merce and connection with other nations of the East, as well as 
the newer .subjects of comparative mythology, folk-lore, and the 
like, all more or less offshoots of what may be generally termed 
scholarsliip, have been added to the outer range of the liumaiiities. 
Some of these appeal to very few, none of them to more than 
few persons; and literature, in its best description if not exactly 
definition, is that which does or should appeal to all persons 
of liberal education and sympathies. Yet one exponent of these 
studies (and of more than one of them) must have a place 
here, as ^\cll for the more than professionally encyclopaedic 
character of bis knowledge as for his intellectual vigour and his 
services to letters. 

William Robertson Smith was born in 1846, and died in 
1894. A native of Aberdeenshire, the son of a Free Kirk 
minister, and educated at Aberdeen and elsewhere, he became 
Piofessor of Hebrew in the Free Church College of that city, and 
for some years discussed his subject, in the manner of the 
Germans, without hindrance. At last his articles in the Eveydo- 
padia Brita 7 inica gave offence, and after much controversy he 
was deprived of his chair in t88i. Two years later, however, he 
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was made Lord Almoner’s Professor of Aiabic al Cambrid‘’'o 
where he aKo became FeVow of Christ’s and University Librarian. 
And horn a contributor he piocccded to be first as.sistant-editor 
ij.nd then editor in chief of the JZncydopccdla. His health, never 
very strong, became worse and worse, and he finally succumbed 
to a complication of diseases. It was undeislood that the 
theological sf:andal connected with his name was anything but a 
pleasure to him, and the justice of it does not concern us ] but 
his repute as an Orientalist is nneontested. Iscsides works 
directly bearing on rhe Bible, he wrote two imporlant books 
on Kinship and Mnrria^^e in Early Arabia and on The Keligion 
of the Senuids. He was at least as reinai-kablc for general as for 
special learning, and if not actually a great man of letteis, had a 
knowledge of literature rivalled by few of his contemporaries. 

To turn, to physical science. Sir Humphry Davy, a great 
chemist and no mean wniter, W’as born at Penzance in December 
177S. His father was a wood-carver, but he himself was ap¬ 
prenticed to a surgeon-apothecary, and betook himself seriously 
to chemistry. Formimtely for him, Dr. Beddoes, the father of 
the poet, a physician ot great repute at Clifton, took him to he 
his assistant there, and Davy, in his twentieth jear, not only had 
much improved opportunities of study, but made valuable friends, 
both among the persons of lank who then frequented Clifion for 
health, and among the literary society of which Coleiidge and 
Southey weie then the ornaments in Btislol. This part of hi« 
sojourn was noteworthy for his experiments with nitrous oxide 
(“laughing gas”). These attracted a great deal of attention, 
and in rSor, being then barely iwenty-thrcc, he was appointed to 
a lectureship in the Royal Inslilulion, London. His appointment 
was the beginning of a series of brilfiant lectures in the same 
place during almost the whole of the century, first by Davy 
himself, then by his assistant Faraday, and then by Faraday’s 
assistant Tyndall. He was knighted in t 8 t 2 , and soon after¬ 
wards married Mrs. Apreece, a lively, pretty, and wealthy widovf. 
His later years were occupied, first by the investigations which 
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led to Lite ])erroc.tin>> of his i'amoi's safct3'-l:)mp for coal-inines 
(these brou;;ht him a handsome icsthiionial and a baroiielcy), and 
I'lier by elcctneal resoarohos. He had not readied middle age 
wiion his licalth began to fail, and lie died in 1829, aged little 
moie thnu fifty. In connection with litcraiy science or scientific 
lireranire Davy was ])crhap.s more remarkable as a lecturer than 
as a writer, but Ids accomplishments as the latter were consider¬ 
able, and in his later years he wrote two non-scienrific books, 
Salmonia and Consolalions in 'Tra-oel. These (though the former 
was attacked as the work of an amateur and a milksop by 
Christopher North) were very popular in their day. Davy always 
kept up his friendship with men of letters, especially the Lake 
Poets and Scott (who was a connection of his wife’s), and he was 
no very small man of letteis himself. 

A contemporary (though veiy much longer lived) of Davy’s, 
and the most fatuous Englishwoman who has ever written on 
scientific subjects, was Mary Fairfox, bettor known from the name 
of her second husband as Mrs. Soineiville. She was born at 
Jedburgh on 26th December 178c, and when tv/eniy-four mairied 
her cousin, Cajitain Grcig, a member of a family of Scotchmen 
wiio had settled in the Russian navy. Her first husband died 
two vears afierv.ards, and six years later she married Dr. William 
Somerville, also her cousin. She had already devoted much 
attention, especially during her widowhood, to mathematics and 
astronomy; and after her second marriage she had no difficulty 
in pursuing these .studies. She adapted Laplace’s Alecaniqne 
Celeste in 1823, and followed it up by more original work on 
physics, a.slronomy, and physical gcograjrhy. Her life ^Yas pro¬ 
longed till 1872, and an interesting autobiography appeared a 
Year later. It is possible thal Mi'S. Somerville profiled somewhat 
in reputation by her coincidence ivitli the period of “ diffusion of 
useful knowledge.” But she had real scientific knowledge and 
real litcraiy gifts ; and .she made good use of both. 

Of at least respectable literary mei it, though hardly of enough to 
justify the devoting of much space to them here, were Sir Da\id 
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Erewstcr (1781-1868), Sir John ITcibchol (i7y2-i87i), Sir Chnrles 
Lye’ll (1797 1875), Sir l^odciidr Muichison (1792-1871), the first a 
mathematician and physicist, the second an astronomer, the tliird 
and fourth gcoloLi,ists, and all moieor less copious writers on their 
several subjects. John Tyndall (1820-1893), a younger man than 
any of these, had perliaps a more distinctly literary talent. Lorn 
in Ireland, and loi sonic time a lailway engineer, he gave himscli 
up about 1847 lo study and teaching of physics, was rcmaili- 
ablc for the effect of his lecturing, and held several Govern¬ 
ment appointments. His Presidential Address to the British 
Association at Belfast in 1874 was not less noteworthy for 
materialism in substance than for a brilliant if somewhat brassy 
style. 

But the chief Englishmen of science who were men ol 
letters duiing our period weie Charles Darwin and Thomas 
Huxley. The opinions of the first of these, their origin, the 
circumstances of their first expression, and the probabilities of 
their future, have been ine subject of about as much controversy 
as in a given time has been bestowed upon any subject, ccitainly 
on any similar subject. But we enjoy here the privilege of 
neglecting this almost entirely. Darwin is to tlic literary historian a 
very interesting subject, for he was the grandson of Erfismtis Darwin, 
ivho himself, besides being the capital example of the pnlisiied 
mediocrity of eighcoenrh-century verse when all freshness had gone 
out of it, was a man of science and an evolutionist in his way. 
Charles (who was also christened Robert) v.'as the son of yet another 
Dr. Daiwin, an F.R.S. He was born on 12th February 1809 at 
Shrewsbury, and his mother was (as was afterwards his wife) a 
daughter of the Wedgwoods of Etruria. After passing through 
the famous school of his native town, Darwin went to Edinburgh 
for some years and then entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 
1S28. Here he devoted himself to physical science, and after 
taking his degree was, in 1831, appointed I0 the Beagle, which 
was starting on a scientific cruise. He spent five years in the 
South Seas and did not return to England till late in 1836—? 
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voy'iae which perhajis prejudicially afioctod his heallh, but 
Ca'abliihed his knowledge of nature. After liis return he settled 
down to scientific work, alone and in the scientinc societies, 
luairied in 1S39, and was busy for many years afterwards m 
publishing the results of the voyage. He possessed considerable 
means, and for the la^t forty years of his life lived at his ease at 
Do\sn near Ecckcnhain, cxperimeiuiirg in crossing species and 
maturing his views. These took form, under circumstances 
itiLCicsting but foicigii to our tlieino, in the famous Origin of 
Species, published in 1859, followed by a great 

lunnirer of other books, the most noteworthy of which, if not the 
scientifically soundest, was The Descent of Man (1871). Darwin 
died after many years of continuous ill-health on lylli Apiil 1SS2. 

Late in life he is said to have confessed that his relish for 
Shakespeare and for pure literature generally, which had in earlier 
days been keen, had entirely vanished. But there was pci haps 
nothing very .surprising in this, seeing that he had for half a 
century given him.'.clf up with extraordinary and ever-incrca.sing 
thorouglines.s to a class of investigations the most remote possible 
from literature, and yet not, as pure mathematical study not 
Seldom induces its votaries, inducing men to cultivate letters 
by mere contra.st. Yet tlio ancestral literary tendency had 
only killcn dormant in him then; and earlier it had been active. 
It can indeed hardly be said that cither hi.s contiibution to the 
Voyage of the Beag/e, or The Origin of Species, or The Descent of 
Man, or any of the others, is absolutely remarkable for style in the 
ordinary sense of that phrase. The slyle of Darwin attempts no 
ornatcnc.ss, and on the orher hand it is irot of those extremely 
simple styles wliich are independent of ornament and to which 
ornament would be .simply a defacement. But it is very clear; it 
!S not in the least slovenly; and there is about it the indellnable 
sense that the writer might have been a much greater writer, 
.simply as such, than he is, if he ii.ad cared fo take the trouble, and 
had not been almost solely' intent upon his matter. Such writers 
are not so common that they should bo neglected, and they may 
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ill least stand in the Coiut of the Gentiles, the “provincial band” 
of lii crature. 

A very remarkable book which was in a way Darwinism before 
Darwin, which attracted much attention and \iolcnt opposition in 
1844, the year of its publication, and which for a long time 
remained unowned, was the Vesfigds of Creation^ subscquentlv 
known to be the work of Robert Chambers, the younger of two 
brothers wIjO did gietit things in the pojjular publishing trade at 
Edinburgh, and who founded a house which has always been 
foremost in the diffusion of sound and cheap literature, informa¬ 
tion, and amusement. Robert w^as born at Peebles in 1802 and 
died at St. Andrews in 1871, having been, besides his publishing 
labours, a voluminous author and compiler. Nothing he did 
was quite equal to the Vestiges, a book rather literary than 
scientific, and tieating Lire still crude evolution theory rather from 
the point of view of popular philosophy than from that of strict 
biological investigation; but curiously stimulating and enthusiastic, 
with a touch of poetry in it not often to be fomrd in such books, 
and attractive as showing the way in which doctrines which arc 
about to take a strong hold of the general nrind not inftcquently 
communicate themselves, in an unfinished but inspiring form, to 
persons who, except general literary culinrc and interest, do not 
seem to offer any specially favourable soil for their germination. 
Purely scientific men have usually rather pooh-poohed the Vestiges, 
but theie is the Platonic quality in it. 

The Ves^tgei, like its more famous successor, was violently 
attacked as iircligious. One of its opponents, from a point of 
view half orthodox and half scientific, was Hugh IMiller, a man of 
sterling excellence, of an intcicsting and in its close melancholy 
career, of real importance as a geologist, and possessed of an 
extremely agreeable literary faculty. Miller was born at Cromarty 
in t8o2, and though moie than fahly educated, held till he was 
past thirty no higher position than that of a stone-mason. He 
had begun to w'rite, ho^Yever, earlier titan this, and. engaging in 
particular in the two ralh.er dissimilar subjects of geology and 
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“Fiee Kirk” polemic, lie ^vas made editor of the IViiness, a news- 
papei started in llic interest of the ne\v principles. After nearly 
fAonty busy years of journalism and authorsliip he shot himself in 
December 185(5, ns it is supposed in a fit of insanity brought on 
by ovenvork. Miller was a very careful obsei^er, and his Old 
Red Sandstone (i 8.^11) made a great addition to the knowledge of 
fossils. He follow'ed this up by a great number of othei works, 
some merely polemical, others descriptive of his own life and 
travels. In all the better parts of Pfugh Miller’s wiirings there is 
a remarkable style, extremely popular and unpretentious, but never 
tri\ ial or slipshod, which is not far below the best stylos of the 
century for its special purpose, though in some- respects it smacks 
inoie of the eighteenth, and has a certain relation wiih that of 
White of Selborne. 

The most considerable literary gifts of the century among men 
of science probably belonged to a man more than twenty years 
younger than Afillcr, and more than fifteen younger than Darwin, 
who died in June 1895, ^ normally full of years and 

almost abnormally full of activity and accomplishment. Thomas 
Hcniy ITuxlcy, born in May 1825, at Ealing, studied medicine, 
and becoming a navy doctor, executed like Darwin a voyage to 
(he South Seas. His scientific work, though early distinguished, 
met with no great encouragement from the Adiniialty, and he left 
the service, though he held many public appointments in later 
life. He became h'.K.S. at six-and-twenty, and from that time 
onwards till his sixtieth year he was a busy professor, lecturer, 
member of commissions, and (for a time) inspector of fislieries. 
In the ever greater and greater specialising of science which has 
taken place, ITuxlcy was chiefly a morphologist. But outside the 
range of special studies he was chlerly known as a vigorous 
champion of Darwinism and a something more than vigorous 
aggressor in the cause of Agnosticism (a word which be himself did 
much to spread), attacking supernatural ism of every kind, and 
(thoiiglr disclaiming materialism and not choosing to call himself an 
atheist) unceasingly demanding thai all things should submit tnem- 
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selves to nalurPaisL ciitici^in. A gieat number of biilliant essays 
and lectures were coiiiposccl by him on diffoient pans of what may 


be called the debatcable land between science, philosophy, and 
theology. And one of his most characteristic and masterly single 
studies was a little book on Iliime, contributed to the series 
of ‘‘English Alcn of Letters'' in 1879. 

This varied, copious, and brilhani polemic may or may not 
have been open in substance to the charge which the bolder and 
more thoroughgoing defendets of orthodoxy brougiu against it, 
that it committed the logical error of demanding submission on 
the part of siipernaturalism to laws and limits to which, by its veiy 
essence, superiiaturalism disclaimed allegiance; but the form of 
it was excellent. Mr. Huxley had read much, and had borrowed 
weapons and armour from more than one Sclioolman and Father 
as w'ell as from purely profane authors. lie had an admirable 
style, free alike from the great faults of his contemporaries, 
“ pi'cciousncss ” and slipshodncbs, and a knack of ciisp but not too 
mannered phrase recalling that of Swift or, still more, of Eciitley. 
It has been said, with some truth as well as with some paiadox, 
that a literary critic of the very first class was lost in him, at 
the salvage only of some scientific monographs, which like all 
their kind will be antiquated some day, and of some polemics which 
must suffer equally from the touch of time. 
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At no })criod, probably, in the history of English liteiatiirc, from 
the sixteenth ccnlury until that with which we are now dealing, 
would it have been possible to compress the history of the drama 
during a hundred } cars into the s])ace in which it is hcie proposed 
to give it. If we were dealing with the worhs of living men the 
historian might be justly charged with arrogant incompetence in not 
taking more not ice of them. But, fortunately, that is not the case; 
and the bicvity of the Irealmuit is equally compatible with a belief 
that the plays of the present day are masterpieces, and with a sus- 
pinion that they arc not. As to the past we have, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few piotcstcrs, general consent that the English drama of 
the nineteenth century has displayed one curious and disastrous 
chaiacterislic. The plays, as a rule, which have been good litera¬ 
ture have either never been acted or have seldom succeeded as 
plays; the plays that have been acted and have been successful 
have seldom been good literature. 

The best idea of the state of the drama between 1790 and 
1810 may perhaps be obtained by any one who cares to look 
tliiough—it would require a monomania, a desert island, or at 
least a succession of wet days in a country inn to enable any one 
to rmi through—the ten volumes of Mrs. Tnchbald’s Modnn 
Brithli Theatre, printed in 1811 “from the prompt-books of the 
Theatres Royal.” This publication, supplementing the larger 
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Brifish Theatre of the same editor, contains nioie than two 
volumes of the ^\ollc3 of Frederick Reynolds, a prolific play¬ 
wright \^ho was responsible for the English veision of Wertherva 
clraTua; another of l\rrs. Inchbald’s own wiiting and adaptation] 
one of Holcroft’s later works ] one of Cumbeiland’s ; the rest being 
made up of lesser pieces by Colnian the younger, Dibdin, and 
others, seiious ]days in blank verse such as Hannah More’s 
Bd/ry, and the Honourable John St. John’s Mary Queen of Scots, 
etc. -More than one of these was a person of talent, more than 
one a person even of very great talent ] wiiile ITolcroft and 
Cohnan, if not others, had displayed special ability for drama. 
Yet there is, perhaps, in the fifty plays of the ten volumes only 
one that can be called a good play, only one which is readable, 
and that is the Trip to Scarborough, which Sheridan simply adapted, 
w'hich he did little more than edit, from Vanbrugh's Relapse. 
Outside these volumes the acting drama of the period may be best 
studied in the other and better work of the pair just mentioned, 
and in O’Keefe. 

John O’Keefe, or O’Keeffe (for the name is spell both ways), 
was a very long-lived man, who was bom at Dublin in ly/jS and 
died at Southampton in 1833. But in the later years of his 
life he suffered fiom blindness; and the period of his greatest 
dramatic activity almost exactly coincided with that of our first 
chapter. He is said to have wnitten some fifty pieces, of various 
kinds, between 1781 and 1798; and in the latter year he published 
a collection of about thirty, referring in the preface to others which 
“ an inconsiderate dispo.cal of the copyright ” pievented him from 
including. O’Keefe was to a certain extent a follower of Foote; but 
his pieces—tlrough he was a practised actor—depended less upon 
his own powers of exposition than Foote’s. They range from rather 
farcical comedies to pure farces and comediettas much interspersed 
with songs for music; and their stiiclly literary merit is not often 
great, while for sheer extravagance they require the titmost license 
of the boards to excuse them. There is, however, something 
much more taking in them than in most of the dramatic work of 
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the time. For instance, llic “wild farce” (referred to but not 
named by I .amb in Ins paper on Afunden) of The Merry ]\four7urs, 
though as “ improbable ” as Mrs. Barbanld thouglit The Anahii 
Mariner to be, has a singular hustle and bustle of sustained 
intcicst, and not a few shrewd strokes such as the following, 
which perhaps docs not only apply to the end of the eighteenth 
century. “ Your London ladies are so raanniihed with tlreir switch 
rattans and coats, and watch-chain nibbitic.s, and their iip-top 
hats and their cauliflower cravats, that, ecod ! there's no mark of 
their being women except the petticoat.” 7 'he Castle of A-nda- 
lusia (1782) is an early and capital example of the bandit 
drama, and The Poor Soldier of the Irish comic opera. Wild 
Oats supplied favourite parts to the actors of ihe time in 
Kover and Fphi'aim Smooth; and, with a little good will, one 
may read even slight things like A Beggar on Horsehach and 
The Doldrian w’ith some amusement. Bui O’Keefe has few gifts 
beyond knowfledge of the stage, Irish shrewdness, Irish rattle, and 
an honest, slraighlfor'ward simplicity; and that one turns to him 
from other dramatists of the period with some relief, is even more 
to their discredit than to his credit. 

A curious and early fruit of this giadual divorce between drama 
and literature was Joanna Baillie, a lady whose virtues, amiability, 
and in a way t.alents, caused her to be spoken of by her own con¬ 
temporaries with an admiration which posterity has found it hard 
to echo as concerns her strictly literary position in drama—some of 
her shorter poems wmre good. Sire was born in 1762 at Bothwell, 
of a good Scotch family, and her mothet was a sister of the great 
.surgeon Hunter. This gift descended to her elder brother 
IMatdiew, who was very famous in his own day as an anatomist 
and phyrsician. Partly to he near him, Joanna and her sister 
Agnes established themselves at Hampstead, where she often 
entertained Scott and other great people, and wlicie she lived tih 
23rd February 1851. In T798 she published the first of a series of 
Plays on the Passions, in which the eighteenJi century theory of the 
ruling passion was carried out to the uncompromising and even 
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whimsical extent ol" supplying a brace of dramas, a tragedy and a 
comedy, on each of the stronger passions, Hatred, Fear, Love, etc. 
The first volume, which opened with the rather sti iking closet drama 
of Basil, sometimes spoken of as Couvf Basil, w'as prefaced by an 
introductory discourse of considerable ability. The book, coming 
at a dead season of literature, was well received. It readied its 
third edition in the second year from its appearance, and one of 
its plays, De MojilfoH, was acted, with Kemble in the title part, not 
without success. A second volume followed in 1802, and a third in 
1812. In 1804 one of Miscellaneous Plays had been issued, while 
others and some poems were added later. Joanna’s plays in general, 
it was admitted, would not act (though the Ettrick Shepherd in 
the Nodes ntbrosiance denies this), and it requires some effort to 
read them. The blank verse of the tragedies, though respectable, 
is uninspired; the local and historical colour, whethet of Byzantine, 
Saxon, or l^enaissance times, is of that fatal property ” character 
which has been noticed in tlie novel before Scott; and the passion- 
scheme is obviou.sly inartistic. The comedies are sometimes 
genuinely funny; but they do not display either the direct and fresh 
observation of manners, or the genial creation of character, which 
alone can make comedy last. In short Mis.s Baillle was fortunate 
in the moment of her appearance, but .she cannot be called cither 
a great dramatist or a good one. 

The school of Artificial Tragedy—the phrase, though not a 
consecrated one, is as legitimate as that of artificial comedy— 
Avhich sprung up soon after the beginning of this century, and 
which continued during its first half or thereabouts, if not later, 
is a curious phenomenon in English history, and has hardly yet 
received the attention it deserves. The tragedy of the eighteenth 
century is almost beneath contempt, being for the most part 
pale French echo or else transpontine melodrama, wnth a few 
plaster-cast attempts to reproduce an entirely misundenstood 
Shakespeare, it was impossible that the Romantic movement in 
itself, and the study of the Elizabethan drama which it induced, 
should not lead to the practice of tragedy, while the existence of 
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the Kembles as players and managers, might be thought to 
promise well for the tragic stage. 

Yet there has always been something out of joint with 
English nineteenth century tragedy. Of Lamb’s John Woodvil 
and Godwin’s Antonio mention has been made. Byron’s tragedies 
are indeed by no means the worst part of his work; hut they also 
shared the defects of that w'ork as poetry, and they were not 
eminently distinguished for acting qualities. Scott had no dramatic 
faculty; Shelley’s Cunci^ despite its splendid poetry, is not 
actable; indeed the only one of the great English nineteenth- 
centuiy PHiiade who was successful on the stage was Coleridge; 
and Remorse and Zapolya are not masterpieces. 

Yet the fascination of the theatre, or at least of the drama, 
seemed to continue unaltered, and the attempts on or in it varied 
from the wild fantasy pieces of Beddoes (which no stage but the 
Elizabethan—if even that—could ever have welcomed) to the 
cut ions academic drama of which types extend not merely from 
Milman’s Fazio in 1815 to Talfourd’s Ion twenty years later, but 
further still. Of Milnian notice has been taken in his far truer 
vocation as historian. Talfourd was a good lawyer, a worthy man, 
and as noted above, the friend and editor of Lamb. But his 
tiagcdics are very cold, and it is diiScult to believe that Ion can 
have had any other attraction besides the popularity and skill of 
Macrcady, who indeed was greatly responsible for the appearance 
both of this and of better plays. In particular he stood usher to 
divers productions of Browning’s which have been mentioned, 
such as the rather involved and impossible Strafford^ and the 
intensely pathetic but not wholly .sitraightforward Blot in the 
'Scutcheon, This last is the one play of the century which—with 
a certain unsubstantiality of matter, a defect almost total m char¬ 
acter, and a constant provocation to the fatal question, “Yhy are 
all these people behaving in this way?”—has the actual tr.-igic 
vis in its central point. 

The character, however, and the condemnation of the English 
drama of the first half of this century from the literary point ol 
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view, fire sutiimed up in the single btntciuent that its most 
piomincnt and succosbful dramatist wa.^: James Sheridan Knowles. 
Born in 1784 at Corlc, and son of the great Sheridan’s cousin, 
Knowles was introduced to London literary society pretty earlv. 
He tried soldieimg (at least the militia) and medicine; but his 
bent towards the stage was loo strong, and he became an actor, 
though never a very successful one, and a teacher of acting, 
though never a manager. He was about thirty when he turned 
dramatist, and though his pla3’s justify the theatrical ma.\im that 
no one who has not practical knowledge of the stage can write a 
good acting play, they also justify the maxim of the study tiinr 
in his day literary excellence had in some mysterious way 
obtained or suffered a divorce from dramatic merit. Not that 
these plays are exactly contemptible as literature, but that as 
licerature they are not in the least remarkable. The most famous 
ot his tragedies is Virghnus^ which dates, as performed in London 
at least, from 1820. It was preceded and follorved by others, of 
which the best are perhaps Cains Gracchus (1815), and WiUiam 
Tell (1834). His comedies have worn better, and The. Hiinch- 
back (1833), and the Love Chase (1B3G), are still interesting 
examples of last-century artificial comedy slightly refieshed. 
Independently of his technical knowledge, Knowles really had 
that knowledge of hnraan nature without which drama is 
impossible, and be could write very respectable English. But 
the fatal thing about him is that he is content to dwell in 
decencies for ever. There is no inspiration in him; his style, 
his verse, his theme, his character, his trealment are all emphati¬ 
cally mediocre, and his technique as a dramatist deserves only a 
little, though a little, warmer praise. 

Better as liteiature, and at least as good as drama, arc the 
best plays of the first Lord Lylton, another of the eminent hands 
of hlacready, who undoubtedly counted for something in the 
success of The Lady of Lyo?is, Richelieu^ and Money. the two first 
produced in 1838, and the last in 1840. Richelieu is the neaiest 
to Knowles in competence without excellence, the other two 
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peihapb excel if not. i^osiiively \el iclatively. Many spectators 
quite 1 cccntly, while unable to check laupnuovat the giandiloqucnt 
sentimentality and the stock situations of The Lady of Lyons, have 
been unable to avoid being touched by its real though ordinarv 
pathos, and moved by its astonishing cleverness; while Mo7uy is 
probably the very best comic example of the hybrid kind above 
referred to, the modernised artificial coined}'. But Euhver’s other 
play.s, though at least one, the Jhichesse dc la ValUcre, is not bad 
leading, were less fortunate, and one of them is the subject of 
pcriiaps the most successful of Thackcra}’s early reviews in the 
giotescjue style, preserved in the Ydlovophish Papers. 

It will be observed that, with the single and not very notable 
exception of Sheridan Knowles, almost all the names already 
mentioned are those of persons to whom drama was a mere by- 
work. Another exception may be found in James R. Planche 
(1796-1880), a man of no very c.xalted birth or elaborate educa¬ 
tion, but an archaeologist of some merit, and from 1854 onwards 
an official representative of the honourable though discredited 
science of Horalchy as Rouge Croix Puisimant and Somerset 
Herald. From 1818 onward Planche was the author, adapter, 
translator, and what not, of innumerable—they certainly run to 
hundreds—dramatic jDieccs of every possible sort from regular 
plaxs to sheer extravaganzas. He was happiest perhaps in the 
lighter and freer kinds, having a pleasant and never vulgar style 
of jocularity, a fair lyrical gift, and the indefinable knowledge of 
what is a play. But he .stands only on the verge of literature 
proper, and the propriety, indeed the necessity, of including him 
here is the strongc.sL pos.^^ible evidence of the poverty of dramatic 
literature in our period. It would indeed only be possible to extend 
this chapter much by including men who have no real claim to 
appear, and who would Loo forcibly suggest the hired guests of 
story, introduced in order to avoid a loo obtrusive confession of 
the absence of guests entitled to be present. 

The greater and more strictly literary names of tnose who 
have tried the stage in the intervals of happier studies, from Miss 
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MiLford and R. H. T-[orne to Tennyson, luive been incnrioued 
clscwliei'e; and Ihcre is no need to letnin to them. Or. James 
^Vestland Mainton (1820-1890) was once much praised, and was 
an aulhor of INIarieady’s. Miss Isabella T-Iarwood, daughter of 
the second editor of the Satio'day J^eview, produced under the 
pseudonym of “ Ross Neil” a series of olosel-drainas of excellent 
composition and really poetical fancy, but wanting the one thing 
needful. Perhaps a few other writers might with pains be 
added j and of course every reviewer knows that the flow of 
five-act tragedies, though less abundant than of old, has con¬ 
tinued. Bur, on the whole, the sentence already put in more 
than one form remains true and firm—that in this period the 
dramatic work of those who have been ically men and women 
of letters is generally far inferior to their other wotk, and that, 
with the rarest cxception.s, the dramatic work of those who have 
not excelled in other kinds of literature is not literature at all. 



CHAPTER XII 

CONCLUSION 

A CONCLUSION which avows that il might almost as well have 
presoiucd itself as a preface may seem to he sclf-condL-mned; 
it must be the business of the following pages to justify it. In 
summing up on such a great matter as this it is desirable—it is 
indeed necessary—to indicate, in broader lines than at the mere 
outset would have seemed appropriate or indeed possible, the 
general course of thought and of speech, of literary matter and 
literary form, during the cciiiur}’ and more which is submitted 
to the view. We can thus place individuals in their position to 
each other and to the whole more boldly and with less reseivc; 
we can sketch the general character of exi.sling movementa, the 
movers in whirli have been cxem])! noui individual consideratiou 
by virtue of their life and work being incomplete; we can at 
once record accomplishincnl and indicate tendency. 

The period dealt with in the first chapter of this book 
illustratc.s Llie differences in appeal of such periods to the merely 
dilettante and “ tasting ” critic, and to the student of literature 
in the historical and comparative fashion. To the former it 
is one of the most ungrateful of all such sub-periods or sub¬ 
divisions in English literature. He finds in it none, or at most 
Boswell’s J'ohmon^ Burris, and the Lyrical BetUads (this lasi. at 
its extreme end), of the chief and principal things on whicii 
alone he delights to fix his attention. Its belter pooLiy, such .iS 
that of Cowper and Ciabbe, he regards at best v.'itli a lorccd 
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esteem; its worse is almost below his disgust. Tts fiction is 
preposterous and childish; it contributes nothing even to the 
less “bellettiistic ” departments of'literature that is worth his 
attention; it is a tedious dead season about which there is 
nothing tolerable except the prospect of getting rid of it before 
very long. 

To the latter—to the historical and comparative student—on 
the other hand, it has an interest of an absolutely unique kind. As 
was observed in a foimer volume of this history, the other great 
blossoming time of English literature—that which \nc call Eliza¬ 
bethan, arid by which wc mean the last five-and-twenty years 
of the Queen’s reign and the fifty or sixty after her death—was 
preceded by no certain signs except those of restless seeking. 
Here, on the contrary, witii no greater advantage of looking back, 
we can see the old fruit dropping off and the new forming, in a 
dozen different kinds and a hundred cliffeient ways. Extrava¬ 
gance on one side always provokes extiavagance on the other; 
and because the impatient revolt of Coleridge and some others 
of the actual leaders into the Promised T.and chose to present the 
eighteenth century as a mere wilderness in respect of poetry, en¬ 
joyment of nature, and so forth, there have been of late years 
critics who maintained that the poetical decadence of that century 
is all a delusion ; in other words (it may be supposed) that Akcn- 
side and hlason arc the poetical equals of Piet rick and Donne. 
The zia Nisdia, as almost always, is here also the via vsritatis. 
The poets of the eighteenth century vrerc poets ; but the poetical 
stream did not, as a rule, run very high or strong in their 
channels, and they were tempted to make up for the sluggishness 
and shallowness of the water by playing rather artificial and rococo 
tricks with the banks. The fiction of the eighteenth century 
was, at its greatest, equal to the greatest ever seen ; but it was as 
yet advancing with uncertain steps, and had not nearly explored 
its own domain. The history of the eiglrleenth century had 
returned to the true sense of history, and was endeavouring to be 
accurate ; but it only once atlruned -it is true that with Gibbon 
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it piobably aLlaincd once for all—apeifoct combination of tlilb 
gence and range, of matter and of style. 

In all these icsjiccts the list might, if it were proper, be ex¬ 
tended to much greater length. The twenty years from 1780 to 
1800 show us in the most fascinating manner the turn of the tide, 
not as yet coming in three feet abreast, lather creeping up by 
toiliious channels and chance depicssions, b’lL rising and forcing 
a way wbcrc\er it could. In the j^oets, major and minor, of the 
period, omitting, and even not wholly omitting, Burns and Blake 
—who are of no lime intrinsically, but who, as it happens, belong 
accidentally to this time as exponents, the one of the iv.freshiiig 
inilucnce of dialect and freedom from litciary convention, the 
other of the refreshing influence of sympathy with old models and 
raystical dreaming—all the restlcs'jness of the approaching crisis 
is seen. Nothing in litcratiue is more interesting than to watch 
the effect of the half-unconscious aims and desires of Cowper and 
Crabbe, to see how they try to put the new wine in the old 
bottles, to compare them with Goldsmith and Thomson on the 
one hand, with AVurdswoUh and Coleridge on the other. Hayloy 
perhaps alone, or almost alone, i.s rebel to the comparative 
method. Hayley is one of these hopeless creatures who abound 
at all pciiods, and whose native ca.st of nothingnc.ss takes a faint 
fashion from the lime. But even in the vcise of “Monk” Lewis 
ive see the itch for neiv measures, the craving for lyric movement; 
even in the day-iiics of ihe Della Crusca group the desire to he 
“something different.” And then in Bowles, with his sonnets of 
places, in Saycr-.s, ivith his rhymeless Pindarics, w'e come, upon the 
actual guides to the right way, guides the oddest, the blindest, the 
most stumbling, but still----as not merely chronology but the posi¬ 
tive Icstimouy and the still raoie positive practice of those who 
followed them show---real guides and no misleaders. 

Least studied, perhaps, because of its want of positive savour 
in comparison with their later achievements, but mote interesting 
than all of these, is the early work of Southey, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth themselves, and the work, not merely early hut later, 
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of iiiL-n like Rogers and Campbell. Here uhe ^pectacle already 
picacntcd in Crabbe and Cowper is repealed ; but the process is 
in a further stage, and the feriiientation is detennininp;, according 
to t!je nature of the feimentin" material. On Rogers it is irearly 
powerless ; in Campbell only in his lyrics does it succeed in 
breaking up and dissolving the old crust; in Southey the efiecl 
is never quite complete j in Coleridge and Wordswoi th, but 
especially in Coleridge, the leaven clianges all the latter lump. 
Thenceforward die ]')roccss is reversed. Instead of instances of 
adva.nce amid a mass of inertia or aimless wandering we have 
instances of reacdon amid a mass of advance. The rvoik of the 
revolutionary time is done; tiie scholar, contrary to Goethe’s 
dictum, has now not merely to exercise himself but to pci feet. 

The phenomena of the time in hclion are of the same 
character, but they lead as yet to no such distinct turn. The 
taic-tciling of Bcckford is I’ke the singing of Ijiirns, not uncoloured 
by the time, but still in the main purely individual; the imrpose 
of the novels of Holcroft, Godwin, and Bage is groping in the 
dark , the Radcliffian romance and its exaggeiation by Lewis 
exhibrt the same uncertainty, the same applicaiion of tl'.c Rule of 
False. And there is for once a more philosoplucal and loss 
cowardly explanation—that Scott, the Joshua in this itustance, as 
Coleridge and 'Wordsworth -were in the other-, was occupied else¬ 
where before he sought the Palestine of the novel. For it must 
be remembered that prose fiction, though it had been cultivated 
in a scattered and tentative way for thousands of years, tvas up to 
this time the most inorganic of literary kinds. Poets, when they 
chose to give themselves up to poetry and to turn their backs on 
convention, were almost as well ofi' then as now'. 71 rey had but 
to open the great Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries before 
Christ, the Latins such as Lucretius and Catullus, the great 
mediteval, the great Renaissance examples of their own art, to see, 
as soon as they chose to see. where and how to go riglit. The 
adventurer in fiction was destitute of any such assistance. Only 
a few examples of much real excellence in his art were before 
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him ; many of tlio-^c existing (including most of the medi¬ 
eval insUinces) were hardly before him at all; and none of these, 
with the LxrepUon of the eigiucenth century novel of manners 
and chninctcr (which, in Uic nature of tire case, was at tliat special 
time the last thing he wanted to imitate), and the short tale of 
Fiance and Italy, could be said to have been brought to anything 
like perfection. r-Ioncc the wanderings and the stumblings heic 
were far greater, the touch of the groping hands far feebler and 
less sure than even in poetrj ; but the crying for the light was 
there too, and it wa.s to be heard in time. Even as it was, before 
the century closed, iNIiss Edgeworth had given important new 
lines to fiction, and w as on the eve of opening the most fertile of 
all its seams or veins, that of national or provincial character; 
the purpose-novel just referred to was full of future, though it 
might be a future of a perilous and disputable kind; the terror- 
romauco, subdued to saner limits and informed widr greater 
knowledge and greater genius, was not soon to cease out of the 
land; and, a detail not to be neglected, the ever increasing popu¬ 
larity of the novel was making it more and more ccitain that it 
would number good intellects sooner or later. 

In all other directions, with the single exception of drama, 
in which there was neither performance nor promise, so far as 
lueraturc was concerned, to any great extern, the same restless¬ 
ness of effort, and not always the same incompetence of result 
was seen. The fact of the revolutionary war abroad, and the 
coercive jpolicy thereby necessitated at home, may have somewhat 
postponed the appearance of the new kind of periodical, in all 
shapes from quarterly to daily, which was to be so great a feature 
of the next age; hut the same causes increased the desire for it 
and prepared not a few of its constituents. It is impossible for 
any tolerably careful reader not to notice how much more 
“modern,” to use an unphilosophical but indi.spensable term, is 
the political .‘^atire both in verse and prose, tvhich has been noticed 
in the first chapter of this book, than the things of more or less 
the same kind that immccliarely preceded it. It was an accident, 
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no clonbt, that made the Atiti-Jacobui ridicule Darwin’s raiic'atuic 
of eighteenth ccntuiy sr\le in poetry; yet that ridicule did far 
more to pur this particular convention out of fashion than all the 
attacks of the same paper on innovafors like Coleridge (who at that 
time had hardly attempted their literary innovations) could do 
harm. The very interest in foreign affairs, brought about by the 
most universal war that had ever been known, helped to introduce 
the foujign element which was to play so large a part in litoraturo; 
and little affection as the critic may have for the princijrles of 
Godwin or of Paine, he cannot deny that the spirit of inquiry, the 
rally and shock of attack and defence, are things a great deal 
belter for literature than a placid conterttnrent with accepted 
conventions. 

Thcolog}' indeed may share with drama the reproach of having 
very little that is good to show from this time, or indeed for a long 
time to come. For the nonconformist sects and the Low Church 
pait3’, which had resulted from the Evangelical movement in 
the earlier eighteenth century, were, the L’nitariaris excepted, for 
the most part illiterate. The Deist controversy had ceased, or, 
as conducted against Paine, i-equirecl no literary skill; and the 
High Chirrch movement had not begun. Philosoyrhy, not pro¬ 
ductive of very much, was more active; and the intensely alien 
and novel stylc.s of German thought were certain in time to pro¬ 
duce their effect, while their working was in exact line with all the 
other tendencies we have been sun-eying. 

In short, during these twenty years, literature in almost all its 
parts was being thoroughly “boxed about.” The hands that 
stirred it were not of the strongest as ycl, liiey w'ere absolutely 
unskilled, and for the most part they had not even any very clear 
conception of what they w'airted to do. Birt almost everybody 
felt that something had to be done, and was anxious—even 
childislrly anxious—to do something. Tt by no means always 
happens that such anxiety is rewarded or is a good sign ; hut it, is 
always a noteworthy one, and in this instance there is no doubt 
about either the fact of the reward or its goodness. 
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'J'hc piibsequcnt history of poetr> clm-ing the century divides 
itself in an exceedingly iritcicsting way, which has not peihaps yet 
been subjected to full critical comment. There are in ii five 
pretty sharply marked period.s of some ten or fifteen years each, 
which arc distinguished, the nrat, third, and fifth, by the appear¬ 
ance in more or less numbers of poets of very high merit, and of 
characteristics more or less distinctly original; the second and 
fointh by poetic growths, not indeed scanty in amount and some¬ 
times exquisite in quality, but tentative, fragmentar}', and un¬ 
decided. It will of course be understood that in this, as in all 
liteiary classifications, mathematical accuracy must not be ex¬ 
pected, and that the lives of many of the poets mentioned neces¬ 
sarily extend long before and after the periods which their poetical 
production specially distinguishes. In fiiet the life of Wordsworth 
covers as nc-arly as possible the whole five sub-periods mentioned, 
reckoning from his own birth-year to that of almost the youngest 
of the ijocts, of whom wc slrall here lake account. And peihaps 
there are few better ways of realising the extraordinaiy eminence 
of English nineteenth century poetry than by observing, that during 
these eighty years there was never a single one at which more 
or fewer persons were not in existence, who had produced or 
were to produce poetry of the first class. And the more the 
live-fold division indicated is examined and analysed the more 
curious and interesting will its phenomena appear. 

The divisions or batches of birth-years are v/orth indicating 
separately:—T’Ire first comprises the eigblli and ninth decades 
of the eighteenth century, from the birth of Scott and the Laker.s 
to that of Shelley, with Keats as a belated and so to speak post¬ 
humous but most genuine child of it; the second covers about 
fifteen years from the birth of George Darlcy, who was of the .same 
year (1795) with Ivcals, to the eve of that of 7 'cnnyson; the third 
goes fronr rSio or thereabouts, throwing back to include the 
elder Tennv'sons and IStrs. Browning; the fourth extends from 
about 1825 to 1S36; the fifth from the birth ol Mr. Morris 
(throwing back as before to admit Rossetti) to about 1850. 
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In the first of these we see the Romantic revolt or njriaissance. 
whichever word ma}' be preferred, growing up under the joint 
influences of the opening of medimval and foreign literature; of 
tire excitement of the wars of the Ficnch Revolution : of the more 
hidden but perhajis more potent foice of simple ebb and-flow 
which governs the world in all things, though some fondly call it 
Progress; and of tlie even more mysterious chance oi choice, 
which from time to time brings into the world, generally in groups, 
persons suited to effect the necessary changes, 'The “Return to 
Nature,” or to be less question-begging let us say the taking up of a 
new standpoint in regard to nature, made half unconsciously by men 
like Cowper and Crabbe, assisted without intending it by men like 
Hums aird Elake, effected in intention if not in ftill achievement 
by feeble but lucky pioneers like Bowles, asserts itself once for all 
in the Lyrical Ballads^ and then works itself out in diffcicnt—in 
almost all possibly different -ways through the varying administra¬ 
tion of the same spirit by Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shelley and 
Keats, in the highest and primary rank, by Scott and Byron in the 
next, by Southey, Campbell, Leigh Hunt, Ivloore, and others in the 
third. And it is again most interesting to watch liow^ the exertion 
of influence and the character of it are by no means in proportion 
to the exact poetical strength of the agent. Scott and Byron, 
certainly inferior as poets to the first four nrentioned, have prob¬ 
ably had a greater bulk of poetical influence and poetical action on 
mankind at large, and a vastly earlier, more immediate and more 
sweeping influence on other poets than their undoubted betters. 
Leigh Hunt, a poet quite of the third rank, exerci.sed directly and 
indirectl}’, thr'ough Shelley and Keats, an influence on the form of 
poetry, on metre, cadence, phrase, greater tlran any of the otlicrs, 
save Wordsworth and Byron, and perhaps more than these. 
In all ways, hoNvever, by this channel and that, in straightforwaid 
or stealthy fashion, the poetic flood comes up, and by the death 
of Byron, Shelley and Keats having still more prematurely gone 
before, it is at its very highest spring. Six-and-twenty years 
passed, from 1798 to 1824, from the lime when the Lyrical 
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Ballads wcic brought out to take their chance to the time when 
Mr. Bedclocs, Mr. Procter, and somebody else clubbed to publish 
Shelley’s yjosthumous poems at their own expense or at least 
guarantee, and justly objected to paying for more than 350 copie.s, 
because move were not likely to be sold. In these six-and-twentv 
yeais such an addition had been made to English poetry as five 
times the space had not previously seen, as perhaps was not far 
from equalling the glorious gains of a not very different though 
somewhat longer space of time between the appearance of the 
Shephet'd’s Calendar and the death of Shakespeare. 

Eut the sequel of this abnormally high tide is hardly less in¬ 
teresting than itself. We generally expect at such moments in 
literature either a decided falling off, or else a period of decent 
imitation, of “school work,” It would be absurd to say that 
there is no coiitiast, no falling off, and no imitation in the group 
of poets noticed at the end of the second chaptei in this volume. 
But they are not utterly decadent, and they are by no means 
purely or merely imitati\c. On the contrary, their note is quite 
different from that of mere school work, and in a sort of eccentric 
and spasmodic fashion they attain to singular excellence. Hood, 
Praed, Macaulay, Taylor, Barley, Beddoes, Hartley Coleridge, 
Horne, are not to Wordsworth or Coleridge, to Byron or to Shelley, 
what the later so-called Elizabethan playwrights are to Jonson 
and Fletcher, the later poets of the same lime to Spenser and 
Donne. But they almost all, perhaps all, seem forced to turn 
into some bye-way or baclcwater of poetry, to be unable or un¬ 
willing to keep the crown of the causeway, the flood of the tide. 
Hood and Praed—the former after actually attempting great 
poetry, and coming nearer to it than some great poets come in 
their first attempts—wander into the special borderland ot humor¬ 
ous and grotesque verse, achieving in different parts of it some¬ 
thing not unlike absolute and unsurpassed success. Beddoes, 
and to some extent Barley, adopt fantastic vaiieties, grim m the 
former’s hands, playful chiefly in the latter’s, but alike leinoie 
from everyday interests and broad appeals; while the incompar- 
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iihle lyrics of HcJclocs me of no special lime or scliool. llicii- veiy 
KlizaliClhanisin bciny somuvhai dcin;iive. 'I'aylor and 1 Ionic 
aitcnipL ihc seiloiis moral pla\ willi haidly any siage putpoMCS or 
popsi'oiiitics, and llorne in O/'ion tries an ccccnliic kind of ethical 
or satiiical epic. Macaulay—the mo.st prominent of rdl, and the 
most popular in Ins tastes and aims—is iieiltnp.i llie nemest to a 
“schoohnan,” adapting Scott as he does in his Lays; yet even 
here there is no mere imitation. 

Thus the people of this minor transition exhibit—in a most 
intercstirg way, rendered oven more interesting by the repetition 
of it whieli, as we have seen and shall see, eamL=; about twenty 
yeans later—the mixed phenomena of an after-piece and a Uier 
de ridenu. of prccursorship and what we must for want of a better 
woid call decadence. They were not strong enough in them¬ 
selves, or were not favourably enough circumstanced, entiicly to 
refiesh or redirect the main current of poetry; so they deviated 
fioin it. Eut hardly in the least of them is there absent the sign 
and symptom of the poetic .spirit being still about, of the poetic 
craft still in full working order. And tlieir occasional clforts, 
their experiments in the half kinds th.ey afjcrted, have a curious 
charm. Engli.sh poetry would be undeniably poorer without the 
unearthly snatche,-. of Beddoes. llie exquisitely urbane verse of- 
society of Praed, the pathetic-grotesque of Hood, even tlie stately 
tirades of Horne and Taylor. Some of them, if not all, may at 
this or that time have liccn exaggerated in value, by caprice, by 
reaction, by mere personal sympathy. But no universal critic 
will refuse admiration to them m and for theinschc.s. 

Tn the next stage we are again face to face, not with half- 
talents, uncertain of their direction, but with whole genius, inevit¬ 
ably woiking on its predestined linc.s. Nothing quite like the 
poetical caiecr and the poetical conception of Ali'rcd Tennyson 
and of Robert Browning, so din'cicnt in all respects, except that 
of duration and coincidence in time, meets us in I'lnglish, perhaps 
nothing similar meets us in any literature. It is easy to overesti¬ 
mate both; and hotli have been overesiimated. ll is still casioi 
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Lo dcprcciiilc both • nnd hoLli have been dcpicciatccl. Tioth wrote 
con'-iUuiLly, and at ficquent iiitcivaL, for borne sixty years--the 
same sixty )Oarb—nnd, with not more than fail ahonance for the 
efLc:s of time, both wrote a) the end better t’laii at the beginninrt, 
und nc.'irly sts well ns at the best time of each. M'oTclsworih, it is 
true, wrote for nearly as long, but no one can assert the same 
duration of equality in his production. 

In a contain sense, no doubt, neither can claim the same 
rlistirn't individuality, the same unmistakable and clementarj 
a.s that which di.stinguishcs Chaucer, Spenser. Shake¬ 
speare, AVordbworth. Shelley. 'I’he woik of each is always at once 
n-Cognisablc by aqy tolciably competent judge : but the signs of 
identity are more composite than atomic, moic derived and 
liicrary than essentially native. Browning’s unconventional 
manneiisins, and his wide lange of subject, have n>ndc him scent 
even less of a meic scholar than Tennyson ; bur, as a lacl, each is 
independent enough to a certain extent and to a certain extent 
only. Ill both appears, perhaps for the fi'st time, ccitrunly for 
the llrst time in combination with distinct original genms, tlint 
indebtedness to the past, that relap.'e upon it in the very act of 
forming vast schemes for the future, which is more the noteof ihe 
nineteenth century than anything else. They not mciely liave all 
litcature and all liistory behind uicm ; bu: they know it. Yet 
this knowledge does not weigh on ihem. Ibcy do no! e-xarily 
neglect it as Wordsworth and Shelley were still able to do, but 
they keep it under. It is the attendant fiend for which tlicy musi. 
find work, but which tlicy never, as too many of their conicinpoi- 
arlcs nnd followers have done, allow to become their nia&tei. 
And so Llvose two, as it seems to rue, do actually win their way !o 
the fiist cki‘:S, not pcrhaiis to the absolutely fir.si division or a, oUl 


to a fust class still pietty tigidly limited. 

it is not the object of this Conclusion to deal with die pertorim 
ances of individuals at any length, and therefore T must reiv-r b.icr. 
to ihe text for a detailed indication of the position of Keats as the 
suniinei-up of the tiadi^on of the firsfof the groups'orperiuG.-:-.s-.e 
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noticed, and the begetter, master, and teaclicr of the third, as 
well as for dcsciipiions of the cliiibiont manners in which Tenny 
son and Browning respectively shared and distributed between 
theinsehcs that catholic ciiiiosity in poetical subject, that exyloia- 
tion of all history and art and literature, which is the main character¬ 
istic oi strictly nineteenth century poetry. But it is vciy peitinent 
here to point out tlie remarkable wa) in which these two poets, 
from the unexampled combination of length and potency in their 
poetical period of influence, governed all tlie poetry tl a!; hns 
followed them. AVe shall now* see that under their sliado'v at 
least two well-mniked groups arose, each of magnitude intcl 
individuality sufricienl to justify the assignment to it of a separl^e 
position. Yet it w'as in their shadow that these rose and flourished, 
and though the trees ihetnselves have at Icngtli fallen, the shadow 
of their names is almost as great as ever. 

I'he first of these tw'o groups, the fourth of our present classifi¬ 
cation, renew's, as has been said before, the features of its twenty 
or thirty years older forerunner, the group between Keats and 
Tennyson, in a most cuiious and attractive fasliion. Once more 
we find the notes of uncertainty, of straying into paths,—not always 
quite blind-alleys, but b) o-paths certainly,—the presenceof isolated 
burst and flash, of effort unsuccessful or unequal as a whole. But 
here we find, what in the earlier chapter or section w'e do not 
find, distinct imitativeness and positive school-following. This 
imitation, attempting Shelley at limes with little success (for, let 
it be repeated. Shelley is not imitable), selected in regular chrono¬ 
logical order, three masters, Vvordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning, 
though in each stage the master of the itrccecling rather shared 
than yielded his chair. Tt has been said in a famous passage 
that AVordsworth was more read between 1830 and iSgo than at 
any time before or since, and this may peihaps be true. But hi? 
influence on writers has not depended on his popularity with 
readers, and from Sir Aubrey de A/'ere, who was born more than 
a century ago, to verse-writers who have only just published, his 
unmistakable tone, the tone which, so far as we can see, would 
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never luivc been if WorcKworth had never exibled, shows u-jch'. 
Tlic wilting inlluence of Tennyson did not begin dll the issue of 
the of i8.'|2j but it began almost immediately then, and has 

remained in full foice to the centmy's end. It is an influence 
somewhat more external and lechniral than Wordswoiill's, but for 
that leason even more unmistakable, and .some of its results a.re 
among the ino.yl curious of school-copies in literature. As foi 
Browning, imitation there tried both the outside and the inside, 
not very often with happy rcsiilis, but, of couise, with results even 
more obvious to the most uncritical eye than the results of the 
imitation of Tennyson itself. 

The attempts to be original and to breakaway from these and 
other imitation.s—the principal of rhem being ihat of the so-called 


Spa imodic school, which fiouiished at the dead waist and middle 
of the century—were not particularly happy, and those who in¬ 
cline to gloomy views may say that the imltadon was less happy 
still, in Mr. MalLhow Arnold, a lecalcitiant but unmistakable 
Wordsworthian, sharing a partly reluctant allegiance between 
Wordsworth, the ancients, Goethe, and Tennyson himself, it is 


impossible not to think that a freer attitude, a more independent 
and less literary aim, migh.t have strengthened his elegance, 
suppled his curious mixture of stiffness and grace, and even made 
him less unequal than he actually is. And yet he is much the 
greatest poet of the period. Its effect was move disastrous stih 
upon the second Lord T.ytton, who was content to employ an 
excellent lyrical vein, and a gift of verse satire of the fantastic 
kind so distinct and fascinating, that it approaches ihe merit of 
flmtasists in other kinds of the former group, like Beddoes and 
Darloy. to far too great an extent on echoes. Ihe fact is, th.at 
by this time, to speak conceitedly, the obsession of the book was 
getting oppressive. Men could hardly sing for remembering, or, 
at least, without remembering, what others had sung before them, 
and became either slavishly imitative or wilfully roc.alcilrant to 
imilnuon. The great leaders indeed continued to sing eacn m 
his own waj', and, though wdth perfect knowledge of t leii iorc 
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runnels, not in ihc loabt hampered l)y that knowledge. But 
sometliing else was needed fo freshen die middle legions of song. 

It was found in that lemarknble coniplciion of the English 
Romantic movement, which is in relntinn to art called jirm- 
Raphaclitisin, and which is represented in literatnie, to mention 
only the greatest names, by Rossetti, his sister, Air. Nforris, and 
iVlr. Swinburne. By the close of the century this movement, still 
active, in art, had, without being exactly or necessarily finished, 
come to what we may call a period in literature, and could 
without impropriety be cli.scu.ssed as a whole in at Ica^t its first 
stage or stages. 

The first thing of interest in general history which strikes 
us, in regard to this delightful chapter of English poetry, is its 
iihisiration—a common one in life and letters—of the fact that 
there is a false as well as a tine side to the question quoted by 
Aristotle: “If water chokes yon, what arc you to drink on the 
top of it?” “ Wine,” one kind of humourist might answer; “ More 
water,” another: and both rightly. It has been said that the 
group which preceded this suffered from the pressure of too 
constant, w'ide, and various reminiscence, literary, artistic, and 
other. The prm-Baphaelites refreshed ti’icinsehi^es and the world 
by appl3’ing still more strenuously to the parlicular kind and 
period of such reminiscence which had been hitherto, despite the 
medic'cval exemsions of many from Percy to 'L’ennvson, imperfectly 
utilised. The literaiy practitioners of the school (wilh whom 
alone wc are concerned) were not indeed by any means purely 
medieval in their choice of subject, in their founts of inspiiation, 
or in their method of treatment. English poetry has known few 
if any more accompli.shcd scholars both in vhe classics and in the 
modern languages than Air. Swinburne, for instance : and some¬ 
thing similar might be said of others. But, on the whole, the 
return of this school—foi all new things in literature are returns— 
was to a mediisvalisin different from the lenladvc ‘and scrappy 
mcdhuvalisin of Percy, from the genial but slightly superficial 
medioevalism of Scott, and even Irom the more exaci but nanow 
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and dislincll) coiivcntioniiliscd inecii.xvalism of Tennyson. Thsv 
had olln-ir np])cal.'.. but ibia ^vas ibeir cl.icf. 

It may seem Ihnt mere or n’uin aiehaism is not a very 
chaiming or powcifiil thing, and in \ver.ker Isands it would not 
have been eitlier one nr ihe other: but ii so happened that these 
liands were vciy strong indeed. Air. Rossetti had one of the 
most astoni-^liing combinations ever known of aitisticaliy separate 
[jifts, as well a.s a singular blend of passion and humour. Ris 
sister was one of the great religious poets of the world. Mr. 
Swinburne has never V)ecn surpassed, if he has evet been equalled, 
by any poet in any language for command of the more riidring 
and flowing foims of veisc. Mr. Morris has few'equals in any 
time or country for narrative at once decoialive and musical. 
Moreover, though it may seem whimsical nr extravagant to say so, 
these poets added to the very chajm of mediteval literature which 
they thus revived a subtle something which diffeicntiates it from 
—which to our perhaps blind sight .seems to be wanting in— 
mediaeval literature itself. It is consUuitlj complained (and some 
of those who cannot go all the way with the complainants can see 
what they mean) that ihc graceful and lahviinthine sLorie;;, the 
.sweet snatches of song, the quaint drama and legend of the 
Middle Agc.s lack—to us—life; that they arc shadowy, unreal, 
rapestiy on the wall, not alive even as living pageants are. J3y 
the strong touch of moclcinncss which thc.se poets and the he.st of 
their followers introduced into th.cir woik, they have given the 


vivification required. 

Eeyond tlicm \vc must not go, nor inquire whether the poess 
who have not come In forty year represent a new school of the 


mastciful and sujmeme kind, or one of the experimental and 
striving sort, or something a good deal worse than tin's, a period 
of sheer inteival and suspense, unenlivened even I'jy considerable 
.attempt. Not only oui scheme, not only common jinidence and 
politeness, but most of all the conditions of ciTical necessuy iiLsi'^L 
on tlic cuilain bcit:g hcie dropped. Tt is possible mat a cridc 
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pobtcrily ^vill judge ihcra, the actually accomplished ^\ork of his 
own conLemporaries and juniois. Hut even such a skilful and 
foilunate peison cannot judge the work ^^hich they have not yet 
pioduced, and which may in all eases, and must in some, modify 
their position and alter llieir rank. 

But what has been i’las been, and on this mass (not in the 
actual case “vulgar’' by any means) of things done it is possible 
to pronounce securely. And with security it may be said that 
for total amount, total merit, total claims of freslnncss and 
distinctness, no peiiod of poetical literature can much, if at all, 
exceed the ninety years of English verse from The Ancieni 
Mariner to Crossing I he Bar. 'rhe world has had few poets 
better than the best of ours during this time in degree; it has 
had none like Shelley, perhaps none e-xactly like Wordsworth, in 
kind. The secret of long narrative poems that should inteicst 
has been recovered; the sonnet, one of the smallest but one of 
the most perfect of poetic forms, has been recovered likewise. 
Attempts to recover the poetic drama have been mostly failures; 
and serious satire has hardly reapjieared. But lighter satire, 
with other “applied” poetry, has shown vaiiety and excel¬ 
lence. Above all lyric, the most poetic kind of poetry, has 
attained a perfection never known before, except once in Eng¬ 
land and once in Greece. It has been impossible hitherto to 
make a full and free anlholog}" of the lyric poets from Burns 
and Blake to Tennyson and Browning to match the anthologies 
often made of those from Surrey or Sidney to Herrick or 
Vaughan. But when it can be done it is a question whether 
the later volume will not even excel the earlier in intensity and 
variety, if not perhaps in freshness of charm. 

And then it is needful once more to insist, even at the risk of 
disgusting, on the additional interest given by the subtle and 
delicate, but still distinctly traceable gradations, the swell and 
sinking, the flow and ebb, of poetical produclion and character 
during the time. As no other flourisliing time of any poetry 
has lasted so long, so none has had the ch.ancc of developing 
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these muLuioiis in so extensive and attraciive a manner: in none 
has it been posail^le to feel the pulse ol poetry, so to speak, in ?o 
connected and considerable a succession of experiment. Jkietical 
criticism can never be scientihe; but it can seldom liave had an 
opportunity of going nearer to a scientific process than here, 
Giving to the volume, the connection, the duration, the accLSsi- 
bilily of ihe phenomena submitted to the critic. The actual 
secret as usual escapes; but we can hunt the fugitive 1)> a closer 
iraii than usual through the chambcis of her fligln. 

Of the higlicsl poetry, hotvever, as of other highest thing.-., 
Goethe’s famous axiom Uber alien Cipfeln ist Ruh holds good. 
Although tlrcic is a difference between the expressions of this 
highest poetry in the fifth and fourth centuries befoic Christ, in the 
fourteenth, seventeenth, and nineteenth after Christ there is also a 
ccTlain quiet sameness, not indiscernibilily but still identity. The 
lower kinds of literature admit of more apparent and striking 
freshness of exterior. And perhaps the most stiikingly fresh, 
some might even say the distinctive, product of the nineteenth 
century, is its prose fiction. 

This, as lias been shown in detail, is much later in dale than 
the poetry in anything like a characteristic and fully developed 
state. Although it was busily produced during the last twenty 
ycais of the eighteenth century and the first fifteen of the 
ninelcciiLh, the vciy bc.st work of the time, except such purely 
isolated things as VatJitk^ are cxpeiiraents, and all but the very 
best—the novels of Miss Edgeworth, those ^mtten but not till 
quite the end of the time published by Miss Austen, and a very 
few others—arc cxjieriraenis of singular lameness and ill success. 

With Scott’s change from verse to prose, the modern romance 
admittedly, and to a gieater extent than is generally thought the 
modern novel, came into being : and neither has gone out of 
being since. In the tw'o chapters which have been devoted to the 
subject we have seen how' the overpowering .success of h arerley 
bred a whole generation of historical novels; how side by side 
with this the older novel of manners, sligliily altered, continued 
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Lo be issued, with comic deviation:; chiefly, as in the hands of 
Theodore Kook; how Buhver attempted a sort of cross between 
the two; how about the middle of the cetnuiy ihc lii.storicaI novel 
either ceased or clianj;cd, to revive later after a middle j'jcriod 
illustrated by the brilliant romances of Ivingslcy; how about the 
same time the strictly modern novel of manncis came into being 
in the hands of Thackeray, IMiss Hronte, George Eliot, and 
Anthony Troilo]5e, Dickens overlapjjing both periods in a fantastic 
and nondescript style of his own; and how more recently still 
both romance and novel have spread out and ramified into 
endless sn.bdivisions. 

There is, however, this broad line of demarcation between 
poetry and the novel, that they are written for different ends and 
from different motives. It is natured to man to write poetry; it 
docs not appear to be by any means so certainly or unvaryingly 
necessary to him to read it. Except at rare periods and for short 
times, poetry has never offered the slightest chance of livelihood 
to any considerable number of persons; and it is tolerably 
rcitain that if the aggregate number of poets since the foundation 
of the world had had nothing to live on but their aggregate gains 
as poets, starvation would have been the commonplace rrrle, 
instead of tire dramatic exception, among the sons of Apollo. 

On the other hand, it is no doubt also natural to man to toil 
prose stories, a.nd it seems, though it was a late-discovered 
aptitude, that it is not umratural to him to read tlrcm; but the 
writing of them does not sccrir to be at all an innate or widely 
disseminated need. Until some hundred or two hundred years 
ago very few were written at all; the instances of persons who do 
but write novels because they must are exceedingly rare, and it is 
as certain as anything can be that of the enormous production ol 
the last three-quarters of a century not 5, perhaps not i per 
cent would have been produced if the producing had not led, 
during the whole of that time, in most cases but those of hopeless 
incompetence, to some sort of a livelihood, in many to very 
comfortable income, and in some to positive wealth and fame. 
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In oliici woidi, pocury is ihe creation of sujjply and novel-writing 
of demand; poctiy can hardly ever be a liade and in very raie 
cabcs a piofossion, vdiilc novel-^\iiting is commonly a v’eiy 
resjxictablo profession, and unfortunately sometimes a rather 
disreputable tiade. 

Like other professions, however, it enlists genius sometimes, 
talent often ; and the several and successive ways in which this 
genius and this talent sliow themselves are of more than sufticient 
interest. Ihil the steady demand, and the ineviiahle answer to it, 
work adveiscly to such spontaneous and interesting fluctuations 
of pioduciion as those which we have traced in reference to 
poetry. 'There have been times, particularly that between the 
rcs.sation of Sir Walter’s best work and tlic perfecting of that of 
Thackeray, in which the average value of even the best novels 
was much lower limn at other times. But even in those the 
average volume maintained itself very well, and, indeed, steadily 
increased. 

It is this which, witli another to be mentioned shortly, 
will, so far as it is jiossible for a contempovmy to judge, be noted 
in the literaty histoiy of the future as the distinguishing crop or 
field of the nineteenth century. Sermons, essays, plays, no 
doubt, continue to be written; but the novel has supplanted the 
sermon, the essay, the play in the place which eacii at different 
times held as the popular form of litciature. It may be added, 
or repeated, that it has in part at least achieved this result b> 
trespassing upon the provinces of all these three forms and of 
many others. 'I'his is true, but is of somewhat less importance 
than mighi be thought. The fable has an old trick of adjusiing 
itself to^ almost every possible kind of literary use, and the hovel 
is only an enlarged and more fulJy-orgauised fable. It does not, 
no doubt, do best when it abuses this piivilege of its ancestor, and 
s.alurates itself overmuch with “piuposc,” but it has at least an 


ancestral right to do so. ,, v 

There is no doubt also that the popularity of the novel has been 

very directly connected with a cause which has had all manner o 
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effects fathered upon it—often with no just causation or filiation 
whatever—to w'it, the spread of education, [n ilie proper .icnse, o! 
course, the spread of education must always be strictly limited. 
The number of educable persons probably beans a pretty con¬ 
stant ratio to the population, and when the education reaches 
the level of the individual’s containing:; power, it simply runs 
over and is lost. But it is possible to leach nearl)- everj-body 
reading and writing; and it is a curious but exact ob.servation that 
a very large proportion of th.osc who liave been taught reading 
require something to read. Xow the oldet departments of 
literature do not lend themselves with any flicility to constant 
reading by the average man 01 woman, wh.ose requirements may 
be said to be amusement ratlrcr than positive delight, occupation 
much rather than intellectual cxeition, and above all, something I0 
pass lime. For these requirements, or this compound requiremenl, 
the hca.ring of some new thing has been of old recognised as the 
surest and most generally useful specific. And the novel holds 
itself out, not indeed always quite truly, as being new or nothing 
by name and nature. Accordingly the demand for novels has 
gone on ever increasing, and the supply has never failed to keep 
up with it. 

Nor would it be just to say that the quality lias sunk appreci¬ 
ably. The absolutely palmy day of the English nineteenth 
century iu novcl-wnting was no doubt rhe middle of the period 
itself. Not even the contempoiary France of that date can 
show such a “galaxy-gallery” as the Briti.sh noveli.sts—Dickens, 
Thackeray, Miss Bronte, George Eliol, Trollope, Kingsley, Bulwer, 
Disraeli, Lever, Mr. Meredith, and others—who all wrote in the 
fifties. But at the beginning of the period the towering genius of 
Scott and the perfect art of Aliss Austen, if we add to them 
Miss Edgeworth’s genial talent, did not find very much of even 
good second-rate matter to back them; there svas, as has been 
said, a positively barren time succeeding this first stage and 
preceding the “fifty” period; and in the \ears immediately after 
1870, w’lmn Thackeray and Dickens were dead, Trollope and Gco-go 
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IZliot ])asl their best, Kingsley and Bnlucr niori’onnd, Mr. .AKrcdith 
willing spaiely and unnoticed, the new romantic school not arisen 
and no recniit of distinction except Mr. Blackinore fiimly sit' 
things w'cie apparently a picat oca! worse with iii in point of no\ei- 
writing tlian they liave been since. Whether, with a letuin of 
promise and an increase of performance, with a variation cfsules 
and an abundance of e.xperiment, there has also been a relapse 
into the extravagances which we have had in this very book to 
chronicle as chaiactcrising the fiction of a hundred years earlier,— 
v,-hcther w'c have had over-luxuriant and non-natural style, aitempt.s 
to attract by loose morality, novels of purpose, novels of problem, 
and so fortli,—and whether the coming age will dismiss much of 
our most modern work as not superior in literary and inferior in 
otlicr ai)peal to the work of Godwin and Lewis, Ilolcroft and Bagc, 
it is not nccc.ssary di.stinctly to say. But our best is certainly 
better than the best of that lime, our worst is perhaps not worse; 
and the novel occupies a far higher place in general estimation 
than it did then. Indeed it has been observed by the sarcastic 
that to some readers of novels, and even to some writers of them, 
■‘novel” and “book” seem to be synonymous (crnis, and that 
when such persons speak of “literature,” they mean and pretty 
distinctly indicate that they mean novel-writing, and novel-writing 
only. This at least shows that the seed which Scot: solved, or the 
plant which he grafted, has not lost its vitality. 

Certainly not less, perhaps even more, distinctive of the time 
in history must be that dcvclopmcnr and lian.sformation of what 
is broadly called the newspaper, of which the facts and details 
have occupied two more of these chapters. It i.s true that at time.s 
considej'ably earlier than even the eart'cst that here concern.^ us, 
periodical writing had been something of a power in England as 
icgards politic.s, had enlisted eminent hands, and had even served 
once or twice ns the means of introduction of cons'clerable works 
in belles lelh-cs. lint the Addisonian E.tisay had been something 
of an accident ; Swift’s pai licipadon in the Exanu/ier was anotner 
Defoe’s abundant journalism brought him more discredit thanprout 
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or praise; and tliough Pultcney and the Opposition worked the 
press against AVahjole. the process brought little benefit to the 
persons concei ned. Review ing was meagrely done and wretchedly 
paid : the examples of Robinson Crusoe eailier and Sir Lauuedol 
Greaves later are exceptions which prove the rule that the 
feui/ieion not in demand: in fact before oiir piescnt period 
news]japcr writing was rather dangerous, was mote than rather 
disreputable, and olfeied exceedingly little encouragement to any 
one to make it the occasion of work in pure literature, or even to 
employ it as a means of livelihood, while attempting other and 
higher, though loss paying kinds. 

The period of the French Revolution, if not the French 
Revolution itself, changed all this, assisted no doubt by the natural 
and inevitable effects of the spread of reading and the multiplica¬ 
tion of books. People w'aiitcd to .«ce the news; papers spiang 
up in competition to enable them to see the news; and the 
competitors strove to make themselves moic agreeable than their 
nvals by adding new attractions. Again, the activity of the 
Jacobin party, which early and of course diiccted itself to the prcs.s, 
necessitated activity on the other side. The keenest intellects, 
the best-trained wits of the nation, sometimes under some disguise, 
sometimes openly, took to journalism, and it became simply 
absurd to regaid the journalist as a disreputable garreteer when 
Windham and Canning were journalists. The larger sale of books 
and the formation of a regular .system of “pushing” them also 
developed review's--too frequently, no doubt, in the direction of 
mere puiifing, but even thus with the beneficent result that other 
reviews came into existence which were not mere puff-engines. 

Even these causes and others will not entirely explain the 
extraordinary development of pciiodicals of all kinds from 
quarterly to daily, of which the Edinburgh^ Elacl'zvood, the 
Exaiumer^ and the Times were icspectively the most remaikable 
examples and pioneers in the earlier years of the century, though 
as a literal y organ the Morning Post had at first rather the 
advantage of the Times. But, as has been said here constantly, 
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you can never explain cvervthing in literary history; and it ;\ould 
be extremely dull ii y'ou could. T.he newspaper press had for 
good or foi il', to come; external events to some obvious extent 
helped its coming; individual talents and aptitudes helped" it 
likewi;>c ; but the main determining force was the force of hidden 
destiny. 

Iheic iSj howcvci) no mistake possiole about the results. It 
is but a slight exaggeration to say that the periodical rapidly 
swallowed up all other forms of lileratuie, to this extent and in 
this sense, that theie is hardly a single one of these forms 
capital performance in \\hich has not at one time or another 
formed pari of the stuff of periodicals, and has not by them been 
first introduced to the world. Mol a little of our poetry; probably 
tlic major part of our best fiction; all but a very small part of our 
essay-writing, critical, incdilativc, and miscellaneous; and a portion, 
much larger than would at one time have seemed conceivable, of 
serious writing in history, philosophy, theology, science, and 
.scholarship, have passed through the mint or mill of the news¬ 
paper press before presenting themselves in book form. A certain 
appreciable, though small part of the best, with much of the worst, 
has never got beyond that form. 

To attempt to collect the result of this change is to attempt some¬ 
thing not at all easy, something perhaps which may be regarded 
as not particularly valuable. The distinction between literature 
and journalism which is so often heard is, like most such thing.s, 
a fallacy, or at least capable of being made fallacious. Put as it 
usually is when the intention is disobliging to the journalist, it 
comes to this :■ -that the Essays of Elia, that Southey’s Lif^ oj 
Nelson, that some of the best work of Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Thackeray, and others the list of whom might be prolonged at 
pleasure, is not literature. Put as it sometimes is by extremely 
foolish people, it would go to the extent that anything which has 
not been published in a daily, w'cekly, monthly, or quarterly 
publication is literature. 

'I’herc is probably no subject on which it is more necessary to 
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clear the mind of cant than this. Of coiirse thero is ioiirnalisin 
ill the sense opposed to literature, thoup[h not necessarily opposed 
in any bad sense. Nowise man intends, and no vd.-c man ^^iH 
ever suffer, articles which arc in the strict sense articles, which are 
intended to comment on merely passing events, and 10 produce a 
merclv immediate effect, to be extracted from journals and put on 
record a.s books. Nor only is the treatment unsuitable for such 
record, but it may almost be said that the licatnicnt suitalilc for 
things so to be recorded is actually uiisuiiablc for things eplicraeral. 
But there is a very large amount of writing to which tl'.is docs not 
in the least apply, and in which it can make no kind of real 
difference whether the result appears by itself in a bound cloth 
volume as a whole, or in parts with other things in a iiamphlct, 
covered with paper, or not covered at all. The giain of truth 
which the fallacy carries is really tliis :—that the habit of treating 
some subjects in the peculiar fashion most effective in journalism 
may spread disastrously to the treatment of other subjects which 
ought to be treated as literature. 'This is a truth, but not a large 
one. There have been at all limes, at least since the invention 
of printing and probably before it, persons who, though they may 
be gu'llle.ss of having ever written an article in their lives, have 
turned out more or less ponderous library volumes in wliich the 
very WO’St sins of the worst kind of journalist are ram])ant. 

There are, however, more thoughtful reasons for regarding the 
development of periodicals as not an immixed boon to letters. 
The more evanescent kinds of wailing are, putting fiction out of 
the question, so much the more profitable in jouinalism that it 
certainly may tempt—that it certainly has tempted—men who 
could produce, and w'ould otherwise have pioduced, solid literature. 
And rhere is so much more room in it for light tilings than 
for things which the average reader regards as heavy, that the 
heavy contributor is apt to be at a discount, and the light at a 
premium. But all this is exceedingly obvious. And it may be met 
on the other side by the equally obvious consideral ion already 
referred to, that periodicals have made the literary life possible 
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in a va^l niinil)cr ol ca.scs v\herc it was not possible before j that 
whereas “(oil, envy, wanl, the patron, and the gaol’’was not a 
very cxaggeiatcd dcserijilion of its prospects little more than a 
luinclrcd years ago, the patron has become superfluous, want 
and the gaol rather uniikcly, except in cases of extiemc mis¬ 
conduct, incomiietence, or ill-luck, while if toil and envy re¬ 
main I'nvanquisliod, they are not specially fated to the literary 
lot. Indeed the more paradoxical of Devil’s Advocates against 
the press usually urge that it has made the literary life too easy, 
has tempted too many into it, and has thereby increased the flood 
of mediocrit}’. 

'I’he most serious objection of all perhaps, though even this 
is rather idle in face of accomplished facts, is that the perpetual 
mincing up and boiling down of the constituents of the diet of 
reading have produced, in the appetite and digestive faculties of 
the modern reader, an inability to cope with a really solid meal 
of perhaps slightly tough matter, and that periodicals not merely 
eschew the provision of this solid stuff themselves, but do thcii 
best to make things worse by manipulating the contents of books 
that do contain it. 

The fact, however, once more, concerns us much more than 
muralisings about the fact; and the fact of the prominence, the 
extraordinary prominence, of the periodical press in the nine¬ 
teenth century, is as little open to di.sjmte as the prominence in 
that century’s later mechanical liistoiy of discoveries in electricity, 
or in its earlier of experiments with steam. Occasionally one 
may hear enthusiasts of one kind or another announcing with joy 
or horror that the periodical is killing the book. But if it is, it is 
very impartially engaged in begetting it at the same time that it 
kills; and it may be very seriously doubted whether this killing of 
a book is an easy act of murder to commit. With the printing 
press I 0 produce, the curiosity of man to demand, and his v’-anity 
and greed—if not also his genius and ambiLion--to supply, the 
book is in all probability pretty safe. Tn the forms and varieties 
of this periodical publication we have seen some interesting changes. 
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As might have been expected, the tendency h.as been for the inter¬ 
vals of publication to be shortened— for the quarterly to give way 
as the fasliionable form to the monthly, the monthly to the 
weekly, the weekly to the daily. Many yeans ago Macaulay, in a 
mild protest against having his aitides alteicd Ijy Maevey Napier, 
suggested in effect (hat the bloom might be left on poor things 
destined to be read only for a month or so. The duration of 
an auicle now maybe measured rather by liours than by weeks. 
Still many of these changes are more apparent than real; and just 
as thv" institution of the graver monthly reviews twenty years ago 
simply reintroduced the quarterly article in a scarcely altered form 
after it had been pushed out of favour by the slighter magazine, 
30 other introductions have been in fact reintrodnetions. 

One point, liowever, of teal importance in literary history 
lernains to be noticed, and that is the conilict between signed 
and anonymous writing. Partly from the causes above enume¬ 
rated as having conduced to the keeping of journalism in a 
condition of discredit and danger, partly ow’ing to national 
idiosyncrasies, the habit of anonymous writing was almost 
universal in the English press at the beginning of the century. 
It may have been perfectly well known that such and such an 
article in the Quarterly w’as by Southey or Crokcr, such another 
in the Edinburgh by Sydney Smith or IMacaulay, but the know¬ 
ledge was, so to speak, unofficial. The question of the identity 
of “ Zeta ” in Blachwood cost a man’s life; and the system 
resulted {in daily papers especially) in so much editorial inter¬ 
mixture and refashioning, that sometimes it would really have 
been impossible to assign a single and authentic jDateinity. Even 
about the editorship of the groat periodicals a sort of coquetry of 
veiling was preserved, and cditois’ names, though in most cases 
perfectly well known, seldom or never ap)3earcd. 

It is difficult to say exactly when or how ibis system began to 
be infringed. But theie is no doubt that the prominence given 
in Jf-Jousehold Words to the n:une and personaliry of Dickens, 
who was not unfriendly to self-advertisement, had a good deal to 
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do with il; and when, a liule later, the cheai) shilling maira/incd 
appeared, writing with nnmes licranic the luie, without them 
the exception. (Iritieisin, however, for obvious leasons still held 
liack; and it was not till pretty late in the sixties ihat the 
examine, taken more or less diiectly horn the French, of signed 
reviews was set by the Amdemy among weekly jiapers, and the 
Foriitii^^htly among monthly icvicws. It has been veiy ka-gelv 
followed even in daily newspapers, and the Satniday Feiitw was 
probably the last newspaper of ruaik that maintained an absolutely 
rigid system of anonymity. It should, however, be observed that 
the change, while not even yet complete—leading articles being 
still very rarely signed—has by no means united all suffrages, and 
has even lost some that it had. jVfr. John Morley, for instance, 
who had espoused it warmly as editor of the Fort7iigM)\ and had, 
perhaps, done more than any other man to spread it, has avowed 
in a very interesting [inircr grave doubts about the result. . Still it 
undoubtedly has increased, and is incieasing, and in surh cases it 
is much easier to express an opinion that things ought to be dimin¬ 
ished, than either to expect that they will, 01 to devise any means 
whereby the diminution is to be effected. A.s for what is desir¬ 
able as distinguished liomwhat is likely, the weight of opinion 
may be thought to be in favour of the absence of signature. 
.\nonyinous ciiticism, if abused, may no doubt be abused to a 
giavcr extent than is possible with signed criticism. But such a 
hackneyed maxim as comipiio optiwi shows that this is of itself 
no argument. On the other hand, signed criticism diminishes 
both the responsibility and the authority of the editor; it adds 
either an unhealthy gag or an unhealthy stimulus to the tongue 
and pen of the contributor; it lessens the geneial weignt of the 
verdict; and it provokes ihe worst fault of criticism, the aim at 
showing off the critic’s cleverness rather than at exhibiting the 
real value and character of the thing criticised. And perhaps 
some may ihink the most serious objeclion of all to be that it 
encourages the employment of critics, and the reception of what 
they say, rather for their names than for tneir competence. 
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In that vciy iiiiporlrinl clcparLmciit of liloraiiue which siands 
midway between Belles Lettres and Science, the department of 
ITistory, the century cannot indeed claim such strikin.g and popu¬ 
larly effective innovations as in the dejwatinenis of jrrose fiction 
and of periodical writing. Yet it may be cpiestioncd wlrether the 
change of this old kind is not in itself almost a.s notevvorth)’ as in 
the other eases is the practical introduction of a new. What the 
change is was cpigiammatically,if somewhat paradoxically, summed 
up recently by a great aiithoiityj Loid Acton. “History,” the 
Cambiidge Professor of that art or science said in his inaugural 
lecture, “ has become independent of the historian.” 

It is possible to demur to the fact, but it is not difficult to ex¬ 
plain the meaning. From the necessity of the case, the earliest 
history, at least in the West, is almost independent of documents and 
records. Thucydides and I-Tciodotus wrote, llic one from what he 
had actually seen and heard of contemporaiy events, the otlier 
paitly from the same source.? and partly from tradition of short date. 
Somewhat later historians of course had their predecessors before 
them, and in a few cases a certain amount of document, but never 
a large amount. When history, vernacular or Latin, began to be 
written again in the dark and middle ages, the absence of docu¬ 
ments was complicated (except in the case of those earlychroniclcrs, 
Lnglish and Irish chiefly, who merely put dottn local events) by 
that more peculiar and unaccountable, though possibly kindred, 
absence of ciitical .spirit, which, of the many things more or less 
fancifully attributed to the mediteval mind, is perhaps the most 
certain. It is a constant puzzle to modern leaders how to account 
exactly for the fashion in which men, evidently of great intel¬ 
lectual ability, managed to be rvithout any sense of the value ol 
evidence, or any faculty of distinguishing palpable and undoubted 
fiction from what either was, or reasonably might be held to be, 
history, liut by degrees this sense came into being side by side 
with the ranlti[)lica1 ion of the document itself. Even then, however, 
it was very long before the average historian either could or would 
regard himself as bound first to consult all the.docuinent 5 available, 
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and tliCM to -sift iind ndjiisL Ihcin in accordance rather ^\iLh the laws 
of c\ idcucc and the teachings of the plnlosoplry of history than 
with his own predilections, or with the necessities of an agiee- 
able narrative. Bnt the patient industry of the rrencl) school of 
historical scholans, at the end of the seventeenth and the begin¬ 
ning of the oigluccnth century, founded this nenw tradition; the 
magnificent genius of Gibbon showed how the observance of it 
might nor be incompatible with history-writing of the most literary 
kind; the national and natural tendency of German study adopted 
It: and shortly after Gibbon’s own day the school of historians, 
which is nothing if not documentary, began gradually to oust that 
of which the picturesque, if not sliictly historical, legend about 
the Abbe A^ertot and his ‘‘.Mon siege est fait” is the anecdotic 
locus class}cits of characicaasation. 

Jt has been .shown, in the chapter devoted to the subject, how 
this school of documentary histoiians grew' and flourished in 
England itself, from the da 5 ’S of Turner and ?algra\e to those oi 
Fioucle and Ficeman. Ceitainly there could not, at least for some 
time, be said to be any very sensible tendency in history to dis¬ 
pense with the historian, or, in otJjcr and perhap.s lather more in¬ 
telligible w’ords, of history ceasing to be literary. No historians 
have been more omnilegont, more careful of the document, than 
Carlyle and Macaulay, much as they differed in other respects, 
and in no histories has the “historian ”—that is to say, the personal 
writer as opposed to the mere “diplomatist”—been more evident 
than he is in theirs. Nor is it very easy to see why the mere 
study of the document, still less why the meie accumulation oi the 
document, should ever render superfluous the imelhgent shapmg 
which the historian alone can give. In the first place, documents 
are contradictory and want sifting and harmonising: in the second 
they want grasping and interpreting: in the third (and most im¬ 
portant of all) they need to be made alive. 

Nevertheless Lord Acton’s somewhat enigmatic utterance 
points, liowcvcr vaguely, to real dangcr.s, and it would be idle to 
say that these dangers have not been exemplified in thi, period 
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and department we are considering. In the IIimI place, the e\ei- 
increasing burden of the documents to be consulted is more and 
more crushing, and more and more likely to induce any one but 
a mere drudge either to iclinquish the task in despair, or to per¬ 
form it with a constant fear before his eyes, which pi events freedom 
and breadth of work. In the second it leadi, on the one hand, to 
enormous extension of the scale of histories, on the other to an 
undue restraining and limiting of their subjects. i\lacau!ay took 
four large volumes to do, nominally at least, not more than a dozen 
years; Froude Lv.-elve to cover fifty or sixty; Grote as many to 
deal with the important, but neither long nor richly documented, 
period of Greek, or rather Athenian, flourishing. To this has to 
be added the very serious draw’back that when examination of 
documents is ranked before everything, even the slightest question¬ 
ing of that examination becomes fatal, and a historian is discredited 
because some one of his critics has found a document unknown 
to him, or a flaw, possibly of the slightest importance, in his inter¬ 
pretation of the texts. 

Nevertheless it is necessary to lay our account with this new 
style of history, and it is fortunately possible to admit that the 
gains of it have not been small. Thanks to its practitioners, we 
know infinitely more than our fathers did, though it may not be 
so certain that we make as good a use of our knowledge. And 
the evil of multiplication of particulars, like other evils, brings its 
own cure. The work of mere rough-hewing, of examination into 
the brute facts, is being done—has to no small extent actually been 
done—as it nevei was done before. The *' inedited ” has ceased to 
be inedited—is put on record for anybody to examine with little 
trouble. The mere loss of valuable material, which has gone on 
in former ages to an extent only partially compensated by the 
welcome destruction of material that has no value at all, has been 
stopped. The pioneers of the historical summer (to borrow a 
decorative phrase from Charles of Orleans) have been very widely 
abroad, and there is no particular reason why the summer itself 
should not come. 
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Wlion it doi.‘s it will ])erl!nps di.srard pome w^tys and fasliions 
which have been hilcly in vogue 3 but, it will assuredly profit by 
much tlint has been clone duiing the period we survey, no less in 
form than in matter. The methods have been to a ceitain extent 


impiovcd, the example? have been multiplied, the histoiical sense 
has certainly laken a wider and deeper hold of mankind. Very 
little is wanting bn! some one ausus co'fitcunicre vava; and when 
the future d'bueydidcs or the future Carlyle sets to work, he will 
be freed, by the labour of others, alike from th.c paucity of materials 
that a little weakened ’'I'hucydides, and from the brute mass of 
them that embittered the life of Carlyle. 

Not so much is to be said of the remaining divisions or depait- 
rnents individually. If the drama of the century is not, in so far 
as acting drama is concerned, almost a blank from ihe point of 
view of literature, the literary drama of the century is almost a 
blank as regards acting ciunlitics. It is true thaf thcie have been 
at times attempts to obtain restitution of conjugal rights on one side 
or on the other. In the second and third decades, perhaps a 


little later, .a strong effort was made to give vogue to, and some 
vogue was obtained foi, the scholarly if pale attempts of Milinan 
and Talfourd, and the respectable work of others. Buhner, his 
natural genius assisted by the stage-craft of Macrcadj^ bioughi 
the acting and the literary play pcihaps nearer together than any 
one ol.-^e did. Much later still, the mighty authority of I’cnnyson, 
taking to dramatic writing at the time when he was the unquestioned 
head of English poetry and English literature, and assisted by the 
active effoits of the most popular actor and manager of the^da), 
succeeded in holding the stage fairly well with plays which are 
not very dramatic among dramas, and wliich are certain.y^ not 
very poetical among their aiUbor’s poems. With more recent umes 
we have luckily nothing to do, and the assertions of somi, t^utl.o s 
that they t’ncmselves or others have brought back literatu.e 
the staae mav be left confronted with the assertions of not a ew 
actors "thet, 'for reasons which they do not Ihemsdves ^profess 
entirely to coraprcliend, a modem diania is almost bounu not 
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be literary if it is to act, and not to act if it i.s literary. Some 
have boldly solved the dii'ficulty by hiniing, d not doclaiing, that 
the drama is an outworn form except as mere spectacle or enter¬ 
tainment; others have exhausted ihemselves in solutions of a less 
trenchant kind; none, it may safely he said, has really solved 
it. And though it is quite true that what has hapitened was pre¬ 
dicted sixty or seveniy years ago, as a Jesuit of the breach of 
the monopoly of Covent Garden and Diury Lane, it is fair to say 
that the condition of the drama of at least a quarter of a century 
earlier had been little if at all better than it has been since. It 
is a simple fact that since Sheridan we have had no drnmati.sL who 
combined very high acting with very high litei-ary merit. 

Of what have been called the applied departments of litcj-aturc, 
a somewhat less melancholy account has to be given; but, except 
in their enormous multiplication of quantity, they present few 
oppoUunities for remarks of a general character. 

Vciy great names have been added to the list of theological 
writers, but these names on the whole belong to the caj-licr i-ather 
than to the later portion of the period, and even then something 
of a change has been observable in the kinrls of their writing. 
The seiinon, that is to say the literary setmon, has become moie 
and more uncommon : and the popular ear which calls upon itself 
to hear sermons at all prefers usually what are styled practical 
discouiscs, often deviating very corisidej-ably from the sermon 
norm, or else extremely fiorid addresses modelled oir later Con¬ 
tinental patterns, and having as a rule few good literary qur-ilities. 
,So, too, the elaborate theological treatise has gone out of fashion, 
and it may be doubted whether, at least for the last half century, 
a single book of the kind has been added to the fij-st class of 
Anglican theological writing. This writing has thus taken the 
form either of discourses of the older kind, maintained in existence 
by endowment or by old prescription, such as the Bampton 
Lectures, or of rather popular polemics, or of what may be called 
without disrespect theological journalism of various kinds. The 
general historical energy of the century, moreover, has not dis- 
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piaveci il''rir li n-^l ii\ the: thcolof'ical doparlinonl, and vaUia'nlc 
addithins Itivc l.'i'on inadi', not ni'.icly to f>(’iicia] clnncli histoiy, 
bi;L to a vast body of biojiiapiiy a;ul joinnal-i'ii--U)iy, as well as to 
n curtain amount of ihblical schol.n.'ihip. Tn this latter direction 
Enylish scholais have dislin^nishcd liiutnsclvcs by somewhat less 
violation of the iiilcs of ciiticism in general tlian their foieign 
brethren and nia.-^tcrs. Hut it rannot ho said that the nineteenth 
century is cvei likely to lank high in the histoiy of English 
iheoiog)’. Iwen itsgicatcst names—living. Chalmers, the Oxford 
leaders, and others, with pci haps the single exeeiJtion of Newman 
--are impoitant much more personally and as influences than as 
literary figures; while Lite rank and file, putting liistory aside, have 
been distinctly less noteworliiy than in any of the three preceding 
centuries. 

The ‘‘handmaid of theology” has received, at n:iy rate dining 
the first half of the peiiod, or even the first thrcc-quaiters, 
moio disiinguished attentions than her mistress; and the additions 
made to the list headed by Erigcnn and Anselm, if we allow Latin 
to couni, by llacon and Ifobbcs, if ive stick to the vernacular, 
have been many and great. Yet it would not be umeasonable 
laudation of times jia.st to say that there hardly, after I-Iumc's 
deaih, arose any philoso]iher wlio combined the originality, 
the acuteness, and the literary skill of Huinc during the first 
half of tliis century, wliilc coilainiy, at least till within a period 
forbidden to our sclieine, the latter part of the lime has not seen 
any writer who could vie even with those of the earlier. To 
a certain extent the historical and critical tendencies so often 
noticed have here been unfoitunalc, inasmuch as they have 
diverted jihilosophical students from origin.al writing—or at least 
fiom writing as original as the somewhat narrow and self-repeating 
j>aths of philosophy admit—to historical and ciitical exercises. 
But there is also no doubt that the immense authority which the 
too long neglected writens of Germany attained, a little before ihe 
middle of the century, has been unfoilunate in at least one respect, 
if not also in others. The ignuiant contempt of technicalities, and 
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Ihc dct-ciminalion to refer ail things to common sense employing 
common language, which distinguiMlied the eighteenth century with 
us, was ccriain to provoke a reaction; and tliis reaction, assisted 
by imitation of the Germans, produced in the decades from i8 |o 
onwards an ever increasing tendency among English philosophers 
or students of philosophy to employ a jaigon often as merely 
technical as the language of the schoolmen, and not seldom far 
emptier of any real argument. It is not too much to say that if 
the rough methods of Hobbes with a terminology far less fallacious, 
were employed with this jargon, it would look much poorer than 
Bramhah’s scholasticisms look in the havrds of the redoubtable 
Nominalist. Fortunately of late there have been more signs than 
one of yet another turn of tide, and of a fresh appeal to the coinmunis 
iemiis, not it may be hoped of the obstinately and deafly exoteiic 
character of the eighteenth century, but such ns will refuse to 
pay itself w’th words, and will exercise a judicious criticism in a 
language underslanded of all educated people. Then, and not 
till then, we may expect to meet philosophy that is literature and 
literature that is philosophic. 

Science, that is to say physical science, which has sometimes 
openly boasted itself as about to take, and has much more com¬ 
monly made silent jjreparations for taking, the place both of phil¬ 
osophy and of theology, will hardly be said by the hardiest of her 
adherents to have done very much to justify these claims to seats 
not yet quite vacant from the point of view of the purely literary 
critic. We have had some excellent scientific writers, from Bishop 
Watson to Professor Huxley; and some of the books of the 
century which would deserve remembrance and reading, whatever 
their subject matter, have been books of science. Yet it is 
scarcely rash to assert that the essential characteristics of science 
and the essential characteristics of literature arc, if not so dia¬ 
metrically opposed as some have thought, at any rate very far 
apart from one another. Liternlnre can never be scientific; and 
though science may be literary, yet it is rather in the fashion in 
which a man borrows some alien vesture in order to present 
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hiinsclt, in foinpliancc witli decency and custom. :u a Idreiui 
court. :d,'ilhc'in:ilic3 give us the example—]x;r'naps the* only 
exainjdc of ]Hiie sfionre, of what ad science would be if it 
could, and ol wliat it approaches, ever more ncaiiy, as far as it can. 
It is needless to sny that the per (eel piesentationof mathematics 
is in pure symbols, divested of all form and colour, of all pcr.son.al 
tincture and bia.s. And it should be equally superfluoii.s to add 
that it is in form and colour, in suggestion of sound rather th.an 
ita precise expression and sen.se, in personal bia.s and personal 
tincture, that not merely the attraction but the very essence of 
literature consists. 


By so much as veibal science or scholaiship, which would 
seem to be more especially hound to be literature, claims to be and 
endeavours to he strictly scientific, by so much also necessarily 
docs it divorce itself from the literature which it .studies. This, if 
not an ononiiously great, is certainly rather a sore evil; and it is 
one of the most considerable and characteristic signs of the period 
we are discussing. 'I'hc older scholarship, though suthciently 
minute, still clung to the literaiy side proper: it was even, in thi; 
technical dialect of one of the univeisides, opposed to “ .science,’' 
w'hich word indeed ^yas itself used in a rather technical way. 


The invention of comparative philology, with its even more 
recent offshoot phonetics, has changed all this, and we now find 
“linguistic'’and “literary” used by common con.scnt as things 
not merely different but hostile, with a fuither tendency on the 
part of linguistics to claim the terra “scholarship” exclusively for 
itself. 


This could haiclly in any case be liealthy. What may be the 
abstract value of the science, or group of sciences, called philology, 
it is perhaps not necessary here to inquire. It is sufficient to say 
that it clearly has nothing to do with literature except in acci¬ 
dental and remote applications, that it stands thereto much as 
geology does to archiiorturc. Unfortunately, tvliilo tire scientific 
side of scholarship is thus becoming, if it has not become, whoji" 
unlitcrary, the cesthelic side has shown signs of becorain^^ 
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too great an extent, nnsrienlific in the bad and baneful sen.'-e. 
With some bonoinablc exception^, we find criiics of liLeralure too 
often divided into linguists who seem neither to think nor to l)e 
capable of thinking of tlie meaning or ilie melody, of tlie individual 
and technical mastery, of an author, a book, or a ]rassagc, and 
into loose leslbctic rhetoricians who will sometimes discourse on 
.td-ilsciiylus without knowing a second aorist from an Attic ])cirect, 
and pronounce eulogies or dcpicciations on k'irgil without having 
the faintest idea rvliethcr there is or is not any autlioiity for 
qifamz'is with one mood rather than another. Nor is it possible 
to sec what eirenicon is likely to present itself between two 
parties, oi whom the extremists on the one side may justly 
point to such things as have here been quoted, while the ex¬ 
tremists on the other feel it a duty to pronounce phonetics the 
merest “ hariolation,’’ and a very large part of tvhnL goes by 
the name of philology ingenious giicsstvork, some of whicli may 
possibly not be false, bitl hardly any of which can on principles of 
sound general criticism be demonstrated to be true. It is not 
wonderful, though it is in the highest degree unhealthy, that the 
stricter scholars should be more or less scornfully relinquishing 
the province of liteiary criticism altogether, w'hile tlie looser 
aesthetics consider themselves entitled to neglect scholarship in 
any proper sense with a similarly scornful indifference. 

It is, however, impossible that offences of this sort should not 
come now'and then in the history of literature, and fortunaiely, in 
ihat history, they disappear as they ap]K'ar. For me pre.scnt 
purpose it is more important to conclude this conclusion with a 
few^ general remarks on the past, fewer on the present, and fcw'csl 
of all on the future. 

On this last head, indeed, no words were perhaps even bcuor 
than even fewest j though something of the sort may be expected. 
Rash as prophecy ahyay.s is, it is never quite so rash as in litera¬ 
ture: and though we can sometimes, looking backward, say— 
perhaps even then with somd®ras]mcs.s—that SLU'h and such a 
change might or ought to have been expected, it is very seldom 
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that we can, when deprived of this illegitimate advantage, vatici¬ 
nate on sucii subjects with an\- safety. Yel the study of the 
present always, so to speak, includes and overlaps something of 
the future, and by compaiison at least of other presents we can 
discern what it is at least not improbable that Ihe future may be. 
What, then, is the present of literatme in England? 

It can be described with rhe greater freedom that, as con¬ 
stantly repeated, we are not merely at liberty ex hypothesi to omit 
references to individuals, but are ex hypothesi bound to exclude 
them. And no writer, as it happens rather curiously, of any¬ 
thing like great promise or performance A\ho was born later than 
the beginning of the fifties passed away before the close of the 
century, while every one of its greatest writeis, and almost all of 
the second class, born in the first cjuartcr, disappeared before 
that close. By putting these simple and unmistakable facts 
together it will be seen, in a fashion equally hoc from liability to 
cavil and from disobliging glances towards persons, that the 
present is at best a stationary state in our literary history. \Eere 
we distinctly on the mounting hand, it is, on the general cnlcula- 
tion of the liabilities of human life, certain that we must have had 
our Shelley or our Keats side by side with our Wordsworth and 
our Coleridge. 'I'hat we have much excellent work is certain; 
that w'e have much of the absolutely first class not so. And if 
we examine even the good work of our younger writers we shall 
ifind in much of it two notes or symptoms—one of imitation or 
exaggeration, the other of uncertain and eccentric quest for 
novelty which have been already noted above as signs of decad¬ 
ence or Li-ansition. 

Whether it is to be transition or decadence, that is the 
question. For the solution of it we can only advance tvith safety 
a few considerations, such as that in no literary history have 
periods of fresh and first-iate production ever continued longer 
Plan—that ihey have seldom continued so long as—rhe period 
now' under notice, and that it is reasonable, it is almost certain 
that, though by no means an absolutely dead season, yet a 
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of compriraiivcly faint life and illiisirnl ion ‘'lioiilcl follo^v. 
this it may be added as a consideration not witliout i)hiloso[!h’ 
weight, that the motives, the thoughts, the hoi)es, the fe 
Dcrhaps even the manners, which have tlLfiajcd the c.Npense 
the litera'-y pvod'iction of this generation, together with 
literal)' forms in which, according to cii'-loni, they have etnhod, 
and ensconced themselves, have been Ircalcd with iinc.\;nn]-'l. 
certainly v.ith unsurpassed, thoroughness, and must now be 
exhaustion: vdiile it is by no means clear that an\ fresh set 
ready to take their place. Tt is on this last point, no cloiihl, 
the more sanguine prophets would like to fight the halllc, n 
that new social ideas, and .so forth, are in possession of the gic 
But this is not the field for that battle. 

In dealing with what has been, with the secular hour tha 
have actually and sccurcl) had, we are on far safer, if no 
positively safe ground. Here the .sheaves arc aclunlly leaped 
brought home; and if the teller of them makes a mistake 
judgment, and his judgment only, need be al fault. Nor all 
of such telling arc of equal value. It may bo tempting, fur in.st: 
but can haiclly be veiy profitable, to attempt to strike an 
balance between the production of the century from T7S0 to . 
v,’ith that of the other great English liteiaiy cenliiry from 1580 
16So. Dear as the exercise is to somv; literary accountants, th. 
is perhaps no satisfactory system of book-keejjing by which 
can really set die assets and the liabilities of the period from ih 
anpearance of Spenser to the death of Brownie against the asset; 
and liabilities of that from the appearance ol Bums to the deaf 
of Tennyson, and say which has the greater sum to its ere' 
Still more vague and futile would it be to attempt to set with , 
exactness this balance-sheet against that of the other great litei 
periods of other countries, languages, and times. H ere again, m 
emphatically, accuracy of this kind is not to be exiiectcd. 

But what wc can say with confidence and jiroUt is that tl 
fainetcenth centuiy in England and English is of these gre. 
periotk. and of the greatest of them; that it has taken its plai 
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tl, lally and ccitainlj’. with a right never likel}' !o he seriously 
rj, lalicngcdj and in a rank never likely to be much s.irpa&sed. 
pi period which lisped its numbers in burns md Elakc and 

th J'vper, which l)roke out into full song with W’o’dsworth, Cole- 
d Pfee, Scott, Byron. Shcllej’, .and Keat-i, wliich, lot to mention 
\\ lores ol minor singerS; took up the talc with Tennyson and 
rowning and passed it on to Arnold, Rossetli, Ir. Morris, and 
^ Ir Swinburne, need fear no comparisons in the natter of poelr)’. 
]-( n ]iro;,e fiction, ns we have seen, it stands alotn^j. It is almost a 
th iitury ol origins as regards the most importanr k'^ads • it is quite 
th) 'eirtury of capital and classical perfoiraance in them. In 
the i-’king ’—prose or verse—no time leaves n.-Lor J of performance 
cen ‘‘P distinguished or more various. 

the in one great literary kind, drama, 't exhibits Ir.mentablc 

[hat'ciency, that indeed in that kind i. hc-nly counts at all, has 
tog( n adirritted : and it is not probable tlmt in any of the serious 
caviSe kinds, except liislory, it will e'^er rank very high when 
pj-cfiiparcd with others. Its theology has, as iar as literature is 
;ve .icerned, been a little wanting in dignity, in finish, and even in 
lior ’PPL philosophy either commonplace or jargonish, its 
ov rcises in science and scholarship ever divorcing themselves 
O' irthcr from literray Ideals. But in the quality of its misccllane- 
1 us writing, sa, well as in the facilities given to .such writing by its 
special growth—some would say its special fungus—of the 
periodical, it again rises to theJirst clas.s. Hardly the period of 
i\rontaignc and Bacon, ccrtaialy not that of Dryuen, Cowley, and 
Temple, nor that of Addison and Steef.^, nor that of Johnson and 
Toldsmitb, can vie with the centuiy of Charles Lamb and William 
a/litt. of Leigh Hunt and 'Thomas do Qumcey, of Macaulay and 
qu hackcray and Carlyle, of Arnold and Mr. Ruskin. Misceilane- 
a us we have been,—perhaps too much so.—but we should be a 
j ttle saved by tlie excellence of some of our miscellanfists. 

Pessimists would probably say that the distinguishing and not 
} altogether favourable notes of the century are a somewhat vagabond 
curiosity in matter and a tormented unrest of ■’’tyle. The fonttcr 
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concerns us little, and is clnefly noticeable here because of th* 
effect which i’ has had on the great transformation of historic* 
writing so oft'ln noticed j the latter concerns us intimately. Ai 
no doubt ihera is haidly a single feature—not even the growt 
of the novel, net even the development of the newspaper—which 
will so cliatincjtly and permanently distinguish this century in 
English literal* history as the great changes which have come 
over style, anlil especially prose style. Thcie has been lcs.« 
opportunity toKnotice these collectively in any of the former 
chapters than vhteie has been to notice some other changes: noi 
was this of nmclv \imporLance, for the present is tlie right place fo 
gathering up the fiNagrnents. 

The change of style in prose is undoubtedly as much the 
leading feature of th "century as is in poetry the change of thought 
and outlook, on WLl^iob latter enough perhaps has been said 
elsewhere j the whole K our two long ehapters on poetry beiiu 
indeed, with great pr rt" tf this conclusion, a continuous c.vposi 
tion of it. But the cl. ihge in prose was neither confined to, 
nor specially connected wly'i, any single department of literature. 
Indirectly indeed, and cli.' uitly, it may be said to have been 
connected with the growth ',f the essay and the popularity of 
periodicals; and yet it is nodtJuite certain that this was anything 
more than a coincidence dueito the actual fact that the first 
extensive practitioners of ornate^-piose, Wilson and I)e Quincey, 
were in a way journalists. 

That the sudden orn.tcness, in'tNart a mere ordinary reaction, 
was also in part due to a ^.-'Qection the greater gorgeousness of 
poetry, though it w'as in XLself less matter of thought than of 
style, is true. But literary reactions ire always in part at least 
liierary developments; and after the pose of Burke aneVGibbon, 
even after that of Johnson, it was ccriai' that the excessive plain¬ 
ness reached in the mid-eighteenth cerury would be exchanged 
for something else. But it could not ossibly have been anti¬ 
cipated that the change ovoald exhibit tie extent or the variety 
that it has actually shown. 
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'Vhiii it lias cniiched Enolish literature wiih a great deal ot 
alniirablc matter is coilain, that it has not merely produced a 
;rcat deal 01 sad Jiiuff. but has perhaps inflicted some permanent 
or a I least lasting damage on the purity, the simplicity, and in the 
best sense the strength of style, is at least equally certain. It is 
less easy to say whether it is, as a movement, near its close, or 
with w'hat sort of reaction it is likely to be followed. On the one 
hand the indication of particular follies and excesses may not seem 
decisive; for there is little doubt that in all the stages of this 
Jlamboyavi movement—from He Quincey to Carlyle, from Carlyle 
to j\lr. Ruskin, from Mr. Ruskin to persons whom it is unneces¬ 
sary to mention—the advocates of the sober styles thought and 
said that the force of extravagance could no further go, and that 
the last outrages had been committed on the dignity and simplic¬ 
ity of English. On the other hand there are signs, which arc very 
unlikely to deceive the praetised critic, tending to show that the 
mode is likely to change. When actual frippery is seen hanging 
up in Monmouth Street or Monraoutli Street’s successors, when 
clicaj') imitations of fashionable garments crowd the shop windows 
and decorate the bodies of the vulgar—then the wise know 
that this fashion will shortly change. And certainly something 
similar may be observed in literature to-day. Cacophony jostles 
preciousness in novel and new.spaper; attempts at contorted 
epigram appear side by side with slips showing that the writer has 
not the slightest knowledge of the classics in the old sense, and 
knows exceedingly little of anything that can be called classic in 
the widest possible acceptation of the term. Tyrannies cease when 
the cobblers licgin to fear them ; fashions, especially literary 
fasliions, when the cobblers take them up. 

Yet the production of what must or may be called literature is 
now so large, and in consequence of the spread of what is called 
education the appetite so largely exceeds the taste for it, that it is 
not so easy as it would once have been to forecast the extent ar - 
validity of any reaction that may take place. 
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guiliy to the prejudices somclitncs aUributcd to an aeaJcinic 
education, and also without trespassing beyond the projier limils of 
this book, it may be'permitted to express an opinion on die 
present slate of English literature, that opinion, while it neea 
not be very gloomy, can haidly be veiy sanguine. And one 
ground for discouragement, which vciy especially concenii, us, lies 
in the fact that on the whole we are now too “literaly.” \'ot, as 

has been said, that the general taste i.s too renned, hut that iheic 
is a too inclisctiminate appetite in the gencial; not tliat the actual 
original force of our \Yritcr3 is, with rare exceptions, at all alarming, 
but that a certain amount of literary craftsniairslrip, a certain 
knowledge of the past and preserrt of literature, is with us in a 
rather inconvenient degree. The public demands quantity, not 
quality; and it is ready, for a time at any rate, to pay fur its 
quantiiy with almost unheard of returns, both, a.s the homely old 
phrase goes, in praise and in pudding. And the writer, though 
seldom hampered by too exact an education in form, has had 
books, as a rule, too much with him. Sometimes he simjily 
copies, and knows that he copies; oftener, without knowing it, he 
follows and imitates, while he think-s that he is doing oi-iginal 
work. 

And rvoise than all this, the abundance of reading lias created 
an altogether artificial habit—a habit quite as artificial as any 
that can ever have prevailed at other periods—of regarding the 
main stuff and substance of literature. Much reading of novels, 
which are to the ordinary reader his books, and his only books, 
has induced him to take their standards as the standards of both 
nature and life. And this is all the more dangerous because in 
all probability (he writers of these very novels have themselves 
acquired their knowledge, formed their standards, in a manner 
little if at all more first-hand. We have nature, not as Jones or 
or Ihown saw it for himself, but as he saw it through the spectacles 
-ftiMv. Ruskin or of Jefferies; art, not as he saw it himself, but 
as he-sa.w it through those of Mr. Ruskin again or of Mr. Pater; 
literary criticism as he learnt it from Mr, Arnold or from Sainte* 
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Beuvc; rriticism of life ;i 5 he took it from ’ni.ickeraj or from 
Mr. Meredith. 

Something like this has occurred at least three limes before in 
.he histoiy of European literature. Jt happened in late Graeco- 
Roman times, and all the world knows what the cure was then, 
and how the much-discussed barbarian cleared the mind of 
Europe of its literary cant by very nearly clearing out all the 
literature as well. 11 happened on a much smaller scale, and with 
a less tremendous purgation, at the close of the IMiddlc Ages, 
when the woild suddenly, as it weie, shut up one library and 
opened another; and at the end of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries, when it shut both of these or the greater 
part of them, and took to a small bookshelf of “classics,” a 
slender stock of carefully observed formulas and—common sense. 

^Vhat it will take to now, nobody can say ; but that it will in 
one fashion or another change most of its recent wear, shut most 
of its recent books, and perhaps give itself something of a holiday 
from literature, except in scholastic shapes, may be not quite 
impossible. Our Ly>ical Ballads may be due early in the 
twenliclli century; it pretty ceitainly did not come befoie the 
end of the nineteenth. Rut whether it does come or does not, 
the moment is certainly no bad one, even if chronology did 
not make it inviting, for setting in order the actual, the certain, 
the past and registered iiroduction of the century since the dawn 
of the great chance which ended its vigil. The histon'an, as he 
closes his record, is only too conscious of the objections to 
omission that may probably be brought against him, and of those 
<if too liberal admission which certainly will be brought. It is 
possible that for some tastes even this chnptcr may not contain 
enough of yi’w^/tv/^discussion, that they may miss the broader 
sweeps and more confident generalisations of another school 
of criticism. But the old objection to fighiing with armour 
which you have not proved has always seemed a sound one, and 
has .seldom failed to be justified of those who set it at nought. 
Careful arrangement of detail and pvcinisi, cautious drawing ot 
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conclusions, and conslanL subjcciion of these conclusions to that 
process of literary comparison which I believe to he the strongest, 
the safest, the best engine of literary criticism altogether—these 
are the things Avhich I have endeavoured to observe here, it 
might have shown greater strength of mind to reject a large 
number of the authors here named, and so bring the matter into 
case for more extended treatment of interesting individuals. But 
there is something, as it seems to me, a little presumptuous in 
a too peremptory anticipation of the operations of 'Time the 
Scavenger. The critic may pretty well foresee the operations of the 
wallet-bearer, but he is not to dictate to him the particular “alms 
for oblivion” which he shall give. As it used to be the cusiom 
for a dramatic author, even though damned, to have his e 7 ifrees 
at the theatre, so those who have once made an actual figure 
on the literary stage are entitled, until some considerable lime has 
elapsed, to booh-ioom. They lose it gradually and almost 
automatically; ajid as I have left out writers of the late eigh¬ 
teenth century whom, if I had been writing two generations ago, 
I should have put in. and some of the early nineteenth \\hom I 
should have admitted if I had been writing a generation ago, so 
in another generation others will no doubt exercise a similar 
thinning on ivy own passed or jnvsscd men. 

But few, however, I Ibiiik, appear here Vv’Itliout moic or less right 
of admission to the mind-map of the century’s literature which 
a well-furnished mind should at this moment contain. That such 
a mind-map, quite irrespective of examinations and lecture-courses, 
and of literaly bread-study generally, is a valuable thing, I have 
no doubt. And 1 think, without ^vishing to magnify mine office, 
that the general possession of it might do something to counteract 
these disastrous influences which have been referred to a little 
earlier, A man should surely be a little less apt to take the 
pinchbeck poetry of his own day for gold when he remembers the 
Della Cruscans and Sentimentalists, the Montgomerys and the 
Xpppor s; the terror-novel and the Minerva Press should surely be 
useful skeleions to him at his feast of fiction in kinds which it 
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would be bcj'ond my i)ro\ke to describe more parlhilarly, He 
will not clamour as I liavc known very Oicellciil persons clamour, 



ill its turn bailed as a revelation and dismissed as an old son?. 
And bo will neiilicr ovcroxalt tbe dignity of literature, nor be a self- 


lormenlor and a tormentor of others about its approaebinj; decline 
and fall, when be sees how constantly, how incessantly, theiisicd 
mouth has renewed its freshness, the apparently dying flower has 
shod seed and shot suckers for a new growth, 
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